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Harvests of Hlappiness 
On McCall Street 


October takes the measure of the year. Over the harvest fields of America 
from New England’s rugged upland pastures, across the rippling 
bluegrass and the majestic sweep of the corn lands of the middle west, 
on over the plains to the deep fruited orchards of the Pacific slope, 
broods the spirit of happy festival. The sun has wrought his alchemy, 
and ‘atttumn, with Midas touch, turns summer’s green to gold. 
April’s sowing yields its reward in barns well filled, and graneries 
replete. Fora little the earth seems to rest—the happy rest of 
one who has finished his course, and sees his efforts crowned 
with glorious success. 
“We march to victory,” has said a wise man of our day, 
“only under the banner of eagerness, and to the music of 
gladness.” The pessimist, bowed under a burden of gloomy 
forebodings, the cynic whose mind is tainted by the poisons 
of bitterness and despair, the doubter cowardly witholding 
himself from life—these cut themselves off from ever know- 
ing the joys of happy achievement. 
But heroes on the other hand are a gay-hearted company. 
Life yields its wealth to those who go out to meet it witha 
song, who through the burden and Feat of the day still keep 
their faith in the final glory of the coming harvest hour 
and McCALL’S—“the happy magazine”—is dedi- 
cated toa happy America. We believe steadfastly in 
happiness; believe and affirm that the gold of life far 
outweighs the dross. And because we betieve this, 
because we have made it the guiding principle behind 
this magazine; and because this is the philosophy also 
of the great men and women, writers and artists, who give 
their genius to the making of McCall’s, from our pages 
there breathes forth a spirit of gladness making the harvest 
hour of every dweller on McCall Street rich in joy. 
And so it is at this time that we, too, look back with pride 
upon the labor of the year now nearing its close, even as 
other harvesters are doing in other fields of labor. And we 
hope that our harvest this year is yielding to you the happi- 
ness it has yielded us. If it has, you may be sure we have 
achieved success, for it is for the happiness of all McCall 
Street that we labor. And to know we have succeeded in 
doing this for you will give us renewed strength to go on, 
and to vouchsafe a promise of a still bigger, still better and 
still happier magazine for the year to come. 
—The Editor 
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A study of Queen Elizabeth, the greatest woman politician of all time, painted by Patrick Nelson 


*‘Senators and congressmen and army officials have becn 
taken from high position and cast out in shame and dis- 
ry for dishonesty; and yet almost to a man these men 

eld their positions either because we voted that they 
should, or because we would not accept the responsibility 
of investigating them and voting that they should not. 


“By the People” 





B 
” Gene Stratton-Porter 


Author of “Freckles; “The Girl of the Gmberlost; "The White Flay’ ete 


ZN my childhood one of the subjects that was most 
° frequently discussed, and that seemed to be an 

%| event of vast importance in the family, was a 
change my father made in his political party. 

. He.had been born and reared a Democrat, but 
before the Civil War broke out he became a Republican. 
He felt that there was nothing for him to do save to follow 
his convictions and change .his political affiliations; but it 
seemed that this could not be done without considerabie 
bitterness among his immediate relatives whom he had left 
in Ohio when he came pioneering into Indiana. This family 
war was still raging at the time of my earliest remembrance, 
six or eight years after the Rebellion was past. When the 
day’s work was finished, and we were all gathered in the 
big living-room at night, one of the events of my childhood 





was to see my father draw a letter from his pocket and 
read at length the arguments, criticisms, and the pleas sent 
him by his brothers, Thomas, Daniel, and Cyrus, concerning 
his waywardness in changing his party. 


VIDENTLY Father and Mother had thrashed out the 

situation to their own satisfaction before they made 
the change. I say “they” advisedly. My mother was voting 
in those days, by proxy to be sure; never.‘eless she was 
voting her sentiments in her day as truly as I ever have 
voted mine in the present. The change had been well con- 
sidered, and from the perioa I have mentioned on, the 
Indiana branch of the family were staunch Republicans. 
After Father had read his Ohio letters aloud he always con- 
sidered them a few days, carefully weighed them, and then 


One way or another, the responsibility is up to you and 
it is up to me.” 


—An excerpt from Gene Stratton-Porter’s article on this page 


set about to refute them. His letters always began: “Hon- 
ored Sir and Brother,” and always ended: “Your Obedient 
Servant,” but between these formal and courteous phrases 
he operated an artillery of hot shot. A paragraph at a time 
he took up the content of the letter he was answering and 
tore it to pieces; bit by bit he built up his arguments. 
When he had finished we felt that he had not left the 
particular uncle to whom he was writing “a leg to stand 
on.” But an answer always came, and there seemed to be 
ammunition a-plenty on both sides. It was a great game; 
those brothers played it with zest, with reason, but within 
decent bounds, for when Ohio visited us we warmly wel- 
comed them and we talked every subject conceivable— 
save politics. In fear and trembling lest undue heat arise, 
we always made politics between the [Turn to page 52] 
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Consider these Victrola features 


What records will you use? The Victor catalogs list the great numbers from the musical 
repertoire of the world. 

What assurance have you of lasting satisfaction? The assurance that only the highest 
ag oe have established the Victrola as the standard by which all talking- machines 
are judged. | 

What about cost? The unequalled Victor plant — the largest and most modern in the 
music industry —is devoted entirely to Victor products, assuring you the utmost value for 
the price of any Victrola style. 


“Heavens, it’s me!” was Melba’s first com- 
ment on her first Victor Record. From that 
day to this she has never varied in her opinion. 
That Victor recording should have scored so 
great a triumph in so diversified a repertoire 
will be the more readily understood by listen- 
ing to the following: 





Double-faced 
Rigoletto—Caro nome 
| Traviata—Ah, fors’ é lui } 6213 — 
© “ ma 

. : Faust—Air des bijoux d 

Mishkin J . 
Hamlet—Scéne et Air d’Ophélie j Gis 200 
MELBA Good-Bye (6222 2.00 


Oh, Lovely Night 


Victor Artist 


Victrola No. 100 

Schipa’s Victor Records testify that here is Mahogany. oak ot 

a tenor who sings with ease of production, 
with lyric smoothness, yet with wholesome 
manliness, everything he does. A singer of 
original mind choosing to sing only what suits 
his voice and method, he is an excellent judge, 
as a hearing of the following of his records 





walnut 





will show: 
Double-faced 
Granadinas 
“ a ' 827 $1.50 
Underwood Pagliacci—-Serenata d’arlecchino 
oy aan SCHIPA Manon—II Sogno seats: Victrola No. 210 
‘enw js Barbiere di Siviglia—Eccoridente in cielo t 965 1.50 $110 
Victor Artist Barbiere di Siviglia—Se il mio nome < Mehagsny, ook 





Werrenrath’s baritone, clear, smooth and 
sympathetic is at its best today. He began early 
making records for the Victor Company and 











gained instant favor with the large Victor 
public. By sheer merit, he has won a place 
“4 among the greatest in the Red Seal section, 
on and that this was inevitable is amply indicated 
ey in the following: i 
y Double-faced ; 
. Dreaming Alone in the Twilight 
1d ; oA Love Sends a Litto Gift a Gtaee t 843 $1.50 
Story of the Rose 846 1.50 Victrola No. 400 
ge WERRENRATH be selpias tune $250; dhecette. $290 
° e ann vi { 
Victor Artist On the Road to Mandalay j 6360 2.00 










There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola | 


@CG US PaT OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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OLORADO SPRINGS, at the foot of Pike’s 
Peak, ‘‘the Sentinel of the Rockies,’’ 
is a beautiful city of more than 31,000 in- 
habitants. It is visited annually by thou- 
sands of health-seekers and tourists from 
every part of the world. A cog-railway, 
trail and automobile road lead to the sum- 
mit of the towering, snow-capped peak. 
The motor road has been used for testing 
the hill-climbing abilities of many types of 
automobiles, 
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Pike’s Peak and Gettysburg 
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ee W. H. TIPTON 
Gettysburg, Pa. 








Y the window marked X on the accom- 

panying picture of the old Wills House 
at Gettysburg, Abraham Lincoln is said to 
have finished, on the back of an envelope, the 
brief address begun on the train from Wash- 
ington, which today every school child knows 
by heart. This was Lincoln’s room during 
his stay at Gettysburg. The Lincoln Highway 
passes the Wills House and crosses the 
Gettysburg battlefield where the famous 
address was delivered. 











—one soap holds first place 


T is something more than 1500 

miles by airplane from Gettys- 
burg, Pa. to Colorado Springs. But, 
in the matter of laundry soap these 
two widely separated towns might 
be next-door neighbors. 


For in both, Pand G The White 
Naphtha Soap is the largest-selling 
laundry soap. 


And what is true of Gettysburg 
and Colorado Springs is true gener- 
ally throughout the whole country 
“P and Gis the largest-selling laun- 
dry soap in America. 


There must be good reasons for 
such remarkable ua And, 
of course, there are! 


P and G is white, for one thing. 
As women become more fastidious 
and careful about the appearance 
and daintiness of their clothes, they 


© 1924. by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


naturally incline towards the use of 
a white soap. 


P and G preserves the whiteness 
of white clothes and the colors of 
colored clothes. 


It leaves no yellowish tinge. 
It leaves no soapy odor. 


It cuts down the drudgery of 
washday by eliminating hard rubbing 
and frequent boiling. 


It saves the time and strength of 
yourself or your laundress. 


With all these advantages, and at 
a price no higher than that of the 
very best of the old-fashioned soaps, 
is it any wonder that P and G should 
outsell every other laundry soap? 


Of course, the use of P and G is not 
confined to laundry alone—women 
everywhere have found it superior 
for dishes, woodwork, linoleum and 
all household cleaning. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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“‘There never was a Deucair yet who could make money dishonestly—except by marrying it’’ 


She Gulp Stream. 


By Louis Joseph Vance 


,»” volunteered the young man with pensive eyes, 
fy) addressing nobody in particular but articulating 
41 so nicely that his voice carried to every ear 
Aji around the double-headed roulette table—“don’t 
—SS— mind telling anybody who wants to know that 
it’s half-past high time for us to be toddling off.” 
“What?” A gentleman with a melodious brogue feverishly 
tucked a Scotch and soda under the white moustache which, 





Illustrated by 
Charles D. Mitchell 


with an infantile complexion, pointed his resemblance to 
the edvertisement for a certain appetizer. “Van Suydam 
Smith a quitter?” A nod called attention to the palisades 
of chips behind which Van Suydam Smith sat entrenched. 

“How you all wrong us! We yield to nobody in our de- 
votion to bad gambling; but the sad truth is, we’ve come to 
an age when it’s fatal to let dissipation cut into our beauty 
sleep.” 


How does Uncle Sam trap the hi-jackers infesting the waters off 

the coast of Florida? Some of his shrewd methods are revealed 

in this breathless story, which relates an adventure of Van 

Suydam Smith, a you 

At Palm Beach he finds himself in an intrigue that includes society 
people, rum-runners and the Secret Service 


millionaire who liked to play detective. 


The little ivory ball had ceased to drone round its 
wooden runway and was now derisively spurning the stalls 
of the slowing metal wheel. Van Suydam Smith alone, 
having no bets up, was indifferent to the outcome, and 
profited by the general preoccupation to observe covertly 
a young woman seated over across from him, 

A fatally pretty, dark creature of the post-deb sisterhood, 
as daringly underdressed as any of that .horde which 
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frequents Bradley’s of an evening, the 
girl was watching the eccentric course of 
the ball with the strained look of one to 
whom the issue meant little less than 
life or death. 

“Tough luck, Audrey.” 

At once the eyes of the dark girl 
blankly lifted to surprise Van’s regard; 
the poise of a well-finished young 
woman of the world snapped into its 
place. “Perfectly stupid,” she amiably 
agreed. “And the worst of it is, I will 
keep on trying when I know quite well 
there’s never been a Deucair yet could 
make money dishonestly except by 
marrying it.” 

“True, Audrey me dear!” White 
Moustache paternally mouthed. “I mind 
well the time when your father said 
much the same thing. ‘Simmy,’ he said, 
‘blessed if I don’t believe I’d have to 
work for a living if it wasn’t for these 
women that keep marrying mé¢.’” 

“So glad you remembered that, Uncle 
Sims.” 

“Must you go, Miss Deucair?” a 
young man with meaty chops almost 
wistfully ventured as the girl got up. 
“If you’re cleaned out, I'll be only too 
glad to stake you—” 

“Many thanks; but I’m like Van nere 
in one way, Mr. Conover; I know 
when to quit—when I’ve had enough.” 


HE ball was once more whining in 

its race, and Mr. Conover had too 
much at hazard to desert it in pursuit 
of another snub; so he glumls settled 
down to await his fate. Van, however, 
had only to cock an eyebrow at the 
croupier to have his store of chips re- 
deemed. Stowing away his plunder with 
carelessness more true than feigned, 
he got up, followed the girl, and by dint 
of putting his best foot foremost man- 
aged to overtake, in the doorway to 
the lesser dining-room, the devil-may- 
care figure that danced down the cor- 
ridor, shaking its sweetly modelled 
shoulders and snapping fingers to the 
row-de-dow of an orchestra which 
somebody had bribed to stay up beyond 
its bed-time. 

“See here, Audrey!” the young man 
‘irged, unceremoniously catching the 
l’s wrist. “Be still a minute—won’t 
you, like a good child? We want to talk 
seriously to you—” 

“But I don’t want to be talked seri- 
ously to,” the girl asserted, turning to 
his a face mutinous but mirthful. “I've 
lost so much money I’m utterly sick 
about it.” 

“Don’t be a silly idiot. Remember 
this crowd you’re with tonight, and be 
sensible; let us see you home.” 

“Shan’t.” A shake of a dainty head 
confirmed its hopeless perversity. “And 
if you don’t approve of my company, 
Van, you’ve got darned good taste, The 
best thing you can do is trot along to 
bed like a dear little sleepy-head and 
leave me to go to the devil my own 
way. You'll have to eventually; why 
not now?” 

And making a naughty face, Audrey 
Deucair darted into the dining-room, to 
be noisily welcomed by a group that was 
enjoying a late and largely liquid supper. 

Only a moment was Van Suydam 
Smith of two minds about the invita- 
tions called to him by friends in the 
party. He was feeling rather fed up 
with the atmosphere of the rooms, sat- 
urate with all the scents of Araby and 


points West .. . So, in the end, with a 
pleasant shake of the head, he went 
ae 


The waters of Lake Werth were 
without ripple. On the Lake Trail moved 
a few chairs, most of them infested by 























the love-lorn, holding hands. Across the 
dead tide drifted strains of remote 
music. And, nose in the perfumed air, 
and thoughts afar, Van strolled and 
strolled— 

After some time he found he had wandered, without 
knowing it, all the way over to the ocean; and here, 
in a humour still guiltless of any real appetite for bed, he 
picked out a soft spot in the sands in front of the Casino, 
and made himself at ease with a cigarette, lazily listening 
to the lisp of a surf that lipped the shore so softly it seemed 
afraid of prematurely waking up the dawn. 


A ees procession of basket-chairs, ten or a 
dozen brimful of rowdy spirits, debauched from the 
Palm Walk and ranked to one sics of the Casino, facing the 
glimmering spread of starlit strand and the dark vague of the 
sea. Through the holy peace of night buzzed gusts of syn- 


The apprehensions were dashed by the dry accents of Van Suydam Smith: ‘Why, there you are! 


thetic gaiety—Simmy’s wooly brogue; a befuddled racon- 
teur bleating at intervals “That reminds me”—in vain 
soliciting an audience for the one about the bootlegger and 
the girl in the motorboat; the brittle accents of Sara Cas- 
well complaining that she had been misled, there simply 
wasn’t a breath of air stirring even here. 

Audrey Deucair bounced out of her chair with a giggle 
of wild inspiration. “I’m for a swim here and now! Who’s 
game to keep me company ?” 

“Swim!” echoed a scandalized voice. “With all your 
clothes on?” 

“Don’t put thoughts into my head. Besides, the duds 
I’m wearing don’t weigh any more than a bathing-suit.” 


Most enterprising 


“But your frock will be ruined—” 

“Can’t hurt this rag—I’m sick of being seen in it! 
Anyway, I don’t care.” Defiantly the young woman kicked 
off her slippers. “Come along, everybody who isn’t afraid 
to take a dare!” She sped, an elfin shape of audacity, 
straightway across the beach. Others took fire of the freak- 
ish suggestion, and in two minutes every chair stood ten- 
antless while its late occupant anticked, squealing and 
splashing, in the shallows. 

Forthwith, Audrey heartlessly turned her back to her 
companions and quietly, nestling a cheek to the face of the 
waters, struck out for the Bahamas—wholly without fear, 
her young body tireless and little hampered by its sketchy 
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“You pest,” she mumbled, and got in 








response a polite “Pardon?” 

“You’ve no right to force yourself on 
me like this! I swam out here on pur- 
pose to be alone—” 

“Well!” said Van in an odd tone—— 
“if you stop much longer, chances are 
you will be.” 

She sharply asked: “What’s the 
matter?” 

“Made an ass of ourselves, following 
your lead, too soon after eating.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well .. .” The tone was more than 
ever apologetic: “Cramp.” 

“Can’t you swim?” 

“About all we can do to keep afloat. 
But perhaps it will pass away ... At 
least, either it or we will, before long.” 

To a tune of broken waters the girl 
forged to his side. “Put your hand on 
my shoulder. If you won’t struggle, I 
think I can get you ashore.” 

Floating with hands eloquently clasp- 
ed on his midriff, Van made no move. 
“We detest being a nuisance—” 

“Don’t talk like a fool. Do as I tell 
you.” 

Van rolled over and dropped 2 hand 
upon the girl’s shoulder. She executed 
two or three strokes. “All right, Van?” 

“Think so. But we’re worried about 
you.” 

“Don’t be,” Audrey curtly replied. “I 
can manage.” She struck out for the far 
winking line of lights. 

Audrey addressed herself to that long 
pull in a taciturn temper because she 
was vexed; she finished it in silence for 
simple want of breath. She had endur- 
ance of youth in her favor, and a body 
tried and toughened by an active out- 
door life; but before she had succeeded 
in cutting down the distance by half she 
began to be distressfully conscious of 
the dead drag of Van’s bulk. She was 
sure, more than once, she was fated to 
toil forever, or till her strength failed, 
in the middle of that wide compass of 
inky water, whose boundary seemed 
pitilessly to recede at the precise rate of 
whatever headway she was making. But 
pride each time spurred her to one last 
endeavour, she fought 6n and doggedly 
on, till at length that sense which swim- 
mers develop told her she might now 
safely let.down her feet; and she stood 
upon shelving brttom, immersed but 
little above her waist. 


AN let go his hold and stood up 

in turn. “A thousand thanks, 
Audrey!” The perfunctory phrase car- 
ried a curious accent of cool amusement. 
But then, perceiving that she was sway- 
ing with fatigue his humour quickly 
shifted to solicitude. He drew her gently 
to rest upon his unwearied strength. 
“You poor, plucky child! Here, take it 
easy, trust to me.” 

The quiet pressure of his arm was 
urging her beachwards, “But Van—-your 
cramp?” 

“Tt’s all right now,” he lightly assured 
her—“all-a-gone!” 

“Tf you ever had one! I want the 
truth. You owe me that much—if I 
saved your life.” 

“Say you did: that only makes us 
quits—-for we saved yours, too.” 

The girl twisted round to face Van, 
planting elbows on his chest. “Oh!” 
she cried in anger—“you never had a 
cramp!” 

“We did so,” Van manfully asserted. 
“Had to have one—didn’t we?——a 
cramp or something—to make you for- 
get yourself while we lured you inshore 
here, where a chap stands some show 
of being able to handle you.” 

“So that was it! a trick, a lie—” 

“We're not ashamed, Audrey: some- 








of you early birds, to be sure. 


costume, she swam well and, like a seasoned swimmer, with 
deliberate strokes. The caress of cool water was delicious to 
burning flesh, tonic to nerves overwrought, and swiftly dis- 
sipated the fog that had thickened her thoughts during hours 
of folly at the Beach Club. She did not once look back till 
she had put the better part of a mile between herself and land. 

Then rolling over, she rested floating, hands clasped be- 
neath her head, slender ankles crossed, The sea, too, rested, 
as under a charm of deep enchantment. 

She confided a dark smile to the prying stars. Cradled 
between those enigmatic vasts of sea and sky, she realized 
without resentment her tragic and desolating loneliness, her 
own essential insignificance in the scheme inscrutable. An 


We trust very truly, Lily dear, this intrusion of ours isn’t cramping your style’’ 


atom. Less even than that. A pinch of nothing plucked out 
of the infinite by the thumb and forefinger of time, held 
for a little thus imprisoned, then idly released to remerge 
with nothingness. 

“Any time you want to go in, Audrey, will be quite 
agreeable to us.” 

The girl started so violently that she went under, to come 
up in a sputtering rage. “Van! Van Suydam Smith! what 
do you mean by following me ’way out here?” 

“We were lonely . . . and now we’re afraid to swim home 
in the dark.” 

The voice drew her gaze to the point, half a dozen strokes 
away, where a head made a dark blur upon the water. 


times the end does justify the means.” 

“Oh, does it!” the girl blazed. “Don’t 
be too sure—” All at once a squirm and 
thrust threw him off so cleverly that 
Van went over backwards for a ducking. By the time he 
had dashed the water from his eyes Audrey was several 
strokes distant, swiftly getting that lead toward deep water. 

He gave instant chase, however, and rapidly overhauled 
the fugitive. Nevertheless, when he ranged alongside she 
dived under his hand; and though he dived after her with- 
out hesitation, it was only to grope blindly through lightless 
depths for a slender, supple and elusive shape—lke hunting 
a snake by night in a thicket. But chance favored him ; 
presently he clutched a drifting bit of drapery, gathered in 
a firm handful of it, and so held its wearer precariously 
in curb. She turned and fought him, then, but with feeble 
fury; and t'ius, struggling noisily, {Turn to page 66] 
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“In regimental tradition 
“P W”’ passed his third phase’’ 


but just a perfectly good British 
officer, handicapped by royal birth, 
the world’s limelight, popularity 
and every lovely woman’s smile. 
These articles now being published 
by McCall’s constitute the only series 
to be written by one who knows well 


this Prince charming 


What is the Prince of Wales really 
like? Here is another fascinating 
article by Major Verney, who knows 
the Prince well, in which he con- 
tinues his illuminating character 
study of ‘‘P W’’—as the latter really 
is—‘‘no god, no fool, no king in 
cotton-wool and no plaster saint’’— 


it in print verbatim, but must really have a shot at it in 
paraphrases, hoping that if these words come under the eye 
of the second party to the incident, he will treat my effort 
with the same gay humor as will the Prince. 

During the Prince’s tour of the British North Country, 
he was the guest one day at a luncheon, given by the Mayor 
and Council of an ancient manufacturing town. In the 
morning there had been the usual ceremony which sur- 
rounds an official visit of H.R. H—a military guard of honor 
at the railway station, followed by a feudal pageant of 
greeting on the grey stone steps of the age-old town hall, 
the central figures being the grey-haired and dignified 
figure of the Mayor in his robes of office and mayoral 
chain, and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales in 
his uniform of a Colonel of the Welsh Guards, A stately 
march into the luncheon chamber was followed by an 
equally stately meal, complete with turtle soup and 
Toast-master. 

Here the Prince, with his wonderful tact and charm, per- 
ceiving the Mayor’s oppression, began the task of getting 
the gentleman sufficiently at ease to eat his luncheon in 
comfort. It was some job, for the Mayor’s sense of the 
dignity of the occasion, and his nervousness at his own high 
honor, was cramping speech as well as appetite out of him. 
The Prince talked merrily and naturally, and with his own 
hand helped him to champagne. 

After luncheon, there was a slow and formal procession 
through the streets of the city, the Mayor riding in the 
H. R. H. the carriage with the Prince and pointing out to him the city’s 


1S I am writing with a considerable regard to the 
Prince’s personal wishes, and with reticence and 
reserve towards his private life (which it is his 
right to expect of those who have the opportu- 
nity of ordinary social and official contact with 
him) don’t expect snappy paragraphs describing his matri- 
monial intentions; or into which color eyes he prefers 
looking, and whose cyes they are. 

So far as I know, and, I believe, so far as he knows, he 
has no matrimonial intentions whatever at the moment; and 
all beautiful eyes are beautiful to him, though some gleam 
more brightly than others. I may add frankly, without 
committing any terrible indiscretion, that H. R. H. is as 
susceptible to the charms of an attractive woman as is any 
normal man of thirty yearc of age. It is no particular secret 
that he gets much pleasure in the society of a good looking 
woman who is bright and cheery—as he would put it—, 
and is clever enough to be clever without being highbrow. 
And, he has a particularly warm corner in his heart for 
American girls. He would never say this in so many words, 
except to some one with whom he was intimate, and whom 
he knew would not misunderstand the statement. A man 
may have his preferences in femininity. It is natural that 
he should. But he most certainly may not bleat about it 
all over the place. It simply isn’t done. 

So, if some enterprising newspaper man during the 
Prince’s visit to America, plasters his paper with the an- 
nouncement in block capitals that “The Prince considers 





American girls are the most charming in the world” you Pri 
can take it from me that P. W. has not said so; though, Wale ce of monuments of greatness and antiquity; crowds cheering, 
personally, I think he might be forgiven a few superlatives a ai froma bands playing. It was the climax to the ceremonies of the 
in this direction, and he may, at the time, even think them so. $&UuU@tO por- day, the Mayor’s ambitions, and the City’s pride. 

trait now They were passing a narrow winding street of humble 


The difficulty one is up against in relating anecdotes about 
the Prince of Wales, is similar to that which he is always up 
against in being himself. And that difficulty is, the amour 
propre of other people. There is one story that amused him 
most frightfully at the time, and which now forms one of 
his own collection of yarns. I have been asked not to tell 


given to the dwellings and alleys, when the Mayor laid his hand on the 
public the Prince’s sleeve: 
first time “See that street, your Highness.” 
P. W. smiled his charming smile, and answered ‘nterroga- 
tively, “Yes, I see it. Has it got a history?” [Turn to page 26] 
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There is no abominable stain of Loring blood in me,’’ she cried 


The Loring Mystery 


HE clock of St. Clement Danes was chiming the 
hour of eleven as Mr. Gillespie, folding up the 
brief which had engaged his attention all the 
evening, rose to betake himself to bed; indeed 
he had just taken up his chamber candle when 

a sudden knocking sounded upon the outer door. “Who is 
it?” he demanded, “You must speak up!” 

At this a hoarse murmur came from beyond the solid 
oak, whereupon Mr. Gillespie, as if reassured, proceeded to 
draw the bolt The heavy door swung open to discover a 
shortish, thick-set man in a heavy greatcoat. 

“Ha, Shrig confound it a‘li’ exclaimed 
reproachfully, “What i’ the name o’ reason 
you down on me at this time o’ night?” 

“Business, Mr. Gillespie sir——and Capital business at 
that! With a capital C, sir.” 

“Ha, d’ye mean—Murder?” 


Mr. Gillespie 
should bring 


By Jeffrey Farnol. 


“As ever vas, sir. I’d like to ax you a few questions, sir.’ 

“Which I shall answer or not as I think fit. Well, Shrig?” 

“Werry good, sir. First then, you are lawyer to Sir Nevil 
Loring, Baronet, of Loring Chase, Sussex, I think?” 

“I am. But how do you know this?” 


J 


ECOND; you know as this here Sir Nevil is not and 
never vas the rightful heir?” 
Mr. Gillespie leanzd forward to stare at Mr. Shrig who 
blinked placidly at the fire. 
“The great wonder is how you chanced to learn this!” 
“Sir,” continued Mr. Shrig, rolling his words with the 


greatest relish, “I likewise ’appen to know that Sir Nevil 
Loring had a twin brother, Humphrey by name, bern ’arf 
an hour afore ’im and conseqvently the true heir. But this 
here Humphrey vas big and easy o’ natur’ and Nevil vas 
small and remar’able ’ard . . . . - moreover they both 
loved the same young lady and she, being no fool, chose 
Humphrey, vereupon Nevil took on most ferocious 
there vas even taik o’ bloodshed. a dooel. But this was years 
and years back. Howsomever, Humphrey married the lady, 
and to awoid further battle, murder or sudden death, took 
his share o’ the fortun’ an emigrated to the Southern ‘states 
of America, leaving Nevil in possession 0’ the title and est ates.” 

“Ha! exclaimed Mr. Gillespie, his sharp eyes kecner than 
ever, “What more, Shrig?” 

“Why sir, I likevise ’appen to know as Humphrey, ‘iying 
not long ago, an’ none too much money, leaves a son ] avid 
aged twenty-four. Vich son David, finding out all this here 





family history, sells what property his father has left and 
takes ship to England werry determined to claim his right 
and dispossess his paternal uncle Sir Nevil Loring, Baronet, 
according to iaw. So there stands the case t, Mr 
Gillespie, sir. Am I right in my fax? Aye or no, sir? 

Something in the speaker’s placid assurance seemed to 
disconcert Mr. Gillespie so very much that he rose and took 
a turn up and down the room 

“Damme, Shrig!” he exclaimed at last, “How in the world 
d’ye know ail this—this that hath been a secret buried these 
many years—how ?” 


HY, Mr. Gillespie sir, since you ax me so p’inted, and 
since you are a gent as I respex both as lawyer and 
man—I’ll tell ye! Sir, I have took, in a quiet way, a amazin’ 
power o’ notice of Sir Nevil Loring, Baronet, and, Mr 
Gillespie sir,” here Mr. Shrig leaned suddenly forward and 
sank his tones to a hoarse whisper, “if ever I see a true 
Capital o’ Capitals, a downright out an’ outer, ’tis him the 
vorld has knowed so long as—Sir Nevil Loring! I am here, 
Mr. Gillespie, sir, perfess’onally to report to you as Sir 
Nevil Loring’s lawyer, the fact that the young gent David 
Loring aforesaid, Sir Nevi! Lering’s nevvy, come ashore this 
here werry night!” 
“God bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Gillespie, starting, 
“De you mean he is already in London?” 
“Sir, the young gent come ashore. somewheres about 
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Hot words and violent threats in that dingy, ill-lit tavern by the waterside—a scuffle, then a blow. 


eight o’clock, towing astern o’ Bill Bartrum’s boat or, as 
you might say, wherry. Bill found him driftin’ Blackfriars 
vay—below bridge.” 

The glass slipped from Mr. Gillespie’s lax fingers and 
rolled across the floor, spilling its contents all unheeded: 
“You—you mean?” he gasped. 

“Dead, Mr. Gillespie, a corp’, sir!” 

“Are you sure—quite sure, it is young David Loring?” 

“The letters and docciments found on corp’ proves i-den- 
tity of same beyond all doubt, sir. And now, if you're 
minded to run your heye over said corp’ and docciments, 
I’ve a conweyance a-vaiting—” 

Mr. Shrig stopped suddenly and, in that self-same mo- 
ment, the place about them echoed ard re-echoed to a loud 
and imperious knocking. 

Candle in hand, Mr. Gillespie proceeded to loose bar, 
bolt and chain. The heavy door creaked ajar. Framed in 
the doorway, backed by rain-filled darkness, stood a small, 
slender gentleman, a figure of surpassing elegance from 
the soles of his gleaming Hessian boots to the crown of his 
curly-brimmed hat. Very still he stood, slim, gloved hands 
crossed upon the gold knob of be-tasselled cane, head bowed, 
and eyes curi bright and watchful in the shadow 
of ‘ i while in his assured posture, his 
silence, his immutable serenity, was something vaguely 
disconcerting. 

“Sir Nevil Loring!” exclaimed Mr. Gillespie at last. 


“Nay, tush, Gillespie, you forget, I am Sir Nevii no 
longer, my heritage is passed, or rather is passing from me. 
I am The Dispossessed, and must be Mr. Loring henceforth.” 

“Sir,” answered Mr. Gillespie with an introductory mo- 
tion of the head, “you find me engaged upon your affairs 
with Mr. Shrig here.” 

“Indeed?” nodded Sir Nevil, favouring the law officer 
with a brief scrutiny. 

“We were, sir. Pray step in!” 


IR NEVIL obeyed; and instantly his youthful shapeli- 

ness, his elegance and dignified repose vanished and he 
became a Jimping, shambling, pitiful creature who hobbled, 
stooped upon his cane. And as the grace of his carriage was 
thus utterly marred by his awkward, halting gait, so was 
the classic beauty of his face by the eyes that gleamed and 
glittered beneath their heavy, veiling lids, for Age was 
there—and many other things. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Gillespie very gravely, “Mr. Shrig is here 
to-night to inform us that Fate decrees you are to remain 
Sir Nevil all your days, for Sir David Loring that was— 
your brother Humphrey’s son—is dead.” 

The tasselled cane fell from Sir Nevil’s hand. 

“Dead, Gillespie? Can it be possible—and he so young. 
Dead! When did he cie, and where?” 

“There are grave suspicions, Sir Nevil, that—that the 
unfortunate young gentleman met his end—” 
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The evil, leering faces of a crowd that menaced him, the stranger in their midst—David remembered no more — 


“By murder!” quoth Mr. Shrig, so suddenly that Mr. 
Gillespie started. 

“Murder?” said Sir Nevil softly. “Are you sure?” 

“In the river!” answered Mr. Shrig, and his gaze roved 
to Sir Ne’ il’s boots. 

“Ha—dzsowned ?” 

“Throttled!’”’ corrected Mr. Shrig, his glance now upon 
those slim, gloved hands. “Strangled. sir, choked to death! 
And from ewidences o’ wi’lence upon the corp’, throttled 
by hands twice—ah, four times, as big as yourn.” 

“A terrible affair, Sir Nevil!” exclaimed Mr. Gillespie, 
“A dreadful, unchancy business! I was about to accompany 
Mr. Shrig for the purpose of viewing the body and papers 
in question.” 

“And I’ve a hackney-coach a-vaiting, sirs—” 

“Then you may discharge it!” quoth Sir Nevil, stooping 
for his cane. “There is ample room in my carriage, for I 
intend to accompany you.” 

A travelling chariot was drawn up before the Inn, a 
luxurious vehicle, its cushioned interior lighted by a small 
lamp in the roof. Mr. Shrig gave the coachman all necessary 
directions and, obeying Sir Nevil’s imperious gesture, got in 
and shut the door. 

Sir Nevil leaned back against the deep cushions, his 
arms outstretched before him, his ungloved hands crossed 
upon the knob of his cane, and Mr. Shrig’s glance, happening 
to rove thither, became suddenly fixed. The lamp, to be 


sure, gave but a dim, inconstant light and yet as he gazed, 
Mr. Shrig became gradually aware that these slender hands, 
curved one above the other, were indefinably strange. . 
inhuman. ... white claws to rend... . the talons of a 
bird of prey! Was it in their shape? No! Their size? No! 
The length of the fingers? No! One finger? Yes! The little 
finger, white, slender, and disproportionately long—Aye, 
that was it! And Sir Nevil was speaking :— 

“But, unfortunately for you, my astute and gifted friend, 
to convict a man of any crime you must produce proof 
positive !” 

“Preof!” sighed Mr. Shrig. “There you have it. There’s 
many a guilty cove, sir, as ought to be topped an’ gibueted, 
a-sluicing of his ivories wi’ blue-ruin in some boozin-den at 
this werry minute, and all along o’ proof! Take, for instance, 
this here murder o’ your misfort’nate young nevvy—” 


TOP!” exclaimed Sir Nevil, “How are you so assured 

that he was indeed murdered ?” 

“From ewidences 0’ wi'lence on the body, sir.” 

“Tt sounds hopelessly perplexing!” 

“Vich it do indeed, sir! But, on the other ’and, there’s 
some corpses as vill tell you things, werry helpful things, 
no matter where you finds ’eim. And sir, the corp’ o’ your 
unfort’nate nevvy is vun—must ha’ got itself jammed be- 
tween piles or summat, but the jaws is all right and the 
teeth—werry fine, white teeth, too! And between said 


teeth, a shred o’ cloth—” 

“Cloth?” exclaimed Mr. Gillespie. 

“Welweteen, sir!” answered Mr. Shrig, peering from the 
window. “Now show me a cove in a torn welweteen jacket, 
a tall, strong man wi’ werry large ’ands, and I'll show you 
the cove as ackcherlly done the deed!” 

“And in London,” sighed Sir Nevil, “in this vast city of 
London are tens of thousands of men in velveteen jackets. 

“And here,” said Mr. Shrig, still peering out of the 
window, “here I must ax you to get down, or as you might 
say, a-light, sirs.” 

They descended into mud and a rain-filled gloom. 

“Here we are, sirs!” said Mr. Shrig, pointing with his 
stick, “Yonder’s th’ office an’ Joe’s light and in the little 
shed beyond, lays—It! The Corp’, Sir Nevil! The body 
o’ your unfortunate nevvy! Mind your feet, sir! Tak’ my 
arm, it’s a bit awk’ard goin’ ’ereabouts—” 

By this time they had reached the building and, opening 
a door, Mr. Shrig ushered them into a small, very neat 
room, where, perched at a desk on a high stool was a 
man writing busily. 

“Number Two-’undred and Vun, Joe. I vants to show 
these here gen’lemen the ewidences o’ i-dentification found 
on its pusson, Joe.” 

Keys in hand, Mr. Shrig crossed to a shallow cupbeard 
that took up one side of the room. “Now here’s our 
partick’ler articles.” [Turn to page 78} 
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and the breeze ruffling 
up his bleck hair. Even 
then, the Gods _ had 
probably failed to endow 
them with the cool blue 
eyes and the well known 
flash of white teeth that 
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=~] OUNG Mr. Drayton emerged leisurely from the 
“|, Subway at City Hall into the soft June sun- 
shine, and started down Broadway at a dis- 
tinctly moderate gait for that swift footed 
locality. Transportation had played its usual 
trick, and now tossed him contemptuously out of its great 
paws, with twenty minutes to dispose of before four o’clock. 

Sauntering along through the deep pools of shadew was 
pleasant enough; it was a warm day—judging by the moist 
and harassed countenances that glared at the loiterer as 
he obstructed their rapid transit by the simple process of 
walking at a normal pace, it was entirely too warm. Judg- 
ing by Mr. Drayton’s own engaging countenance it was 
exactly right. 

Mr. Drayton invariably managed to look as though he 
had recently indulged in a long, refreshing drink of ice 
waier and a successful shower bath. He was at present 
aiding and abetting that appearance by something cool in 
light gray flannels, something crafty in blue foulard ties, 
and something new in straw hats. It took most of the 
sons of men an industrious summer in Southampton or 
Bar Harbor to acquire even a good imitation of the tan 
that Mr. Drayton attained by sitting two or three times 
on the top of a Fifth Avenue bus with his hat in his hand 











m i deal more. The Gods had 


been unduly lavish. 

He had, above ll, 
youth, great vast quan- 
tities of it, about the 
only gift of the Gods of 
which he was totally 

unaware. Of course, he wasn’t quite as young as his smile, 
but he was a decade or so younger than his manner, and 
at least five eras younger than he thought. As a matter of 
fact, he was a year out of the School of Journalism, two 
years out of Harvard, seven years out of St. Mark’s and 
twenty-five years out of the cradle. If at times he be- 
longed back in it, he was the last to suspect it. 

In Mr. Drayton’s mature but biased opinion he was 
a cynic, a skeptic, a pessimist, a man of the world and of 
letters. Beside these major functions, he was the highest 
paid interviewer of the largest monthly magazine in the 
entire universe. “Our United States” on the twenty-fifth 
of every month informed three or four million thirsting 
Americans as to just how the leading citizens of this 
country got that way; it dealt impartially and reverently 
with the home lives, inner souls, and outer activities of 
bank presidents, actresses, collar manufacturers, mayors 
and machinists, It went in a little for fiction, dealing with 
great home truths and recipes for success, and extensively 
for full length portraits of cross looking gentlemen and 
purposeful eyed ladies. Mr. Drayton wrote many of the 
more lyric and uplifting interviews, with his tongue in his 
cheek and a sinister light in his eyes. He wrote other 
things, too;—he had gathered together quite a neat sheaf 
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of acid little sketches under the general heading of “Whited 
Sepulchres” and he expected before long to get up a col- 
lection of—well, let it go at poems—under the far from 
misleading title of “Carrion.” 

They bore few points of resemblance to the interviews 
in “R. U. S.,” as Mr. Drayton lightly called it, and perhaps 
the most marked difference of all was in the matter of 
pecuniary return. Candidly, the only returns to date on 
“Carrion” and “Sepulchres” were of these pungent trifles 
themselves; a dark reflection on.public taste and the base 
catering thereto of editors, if youw*a@sked Mr. Drayton—or 
even if you didn’t ask him. True, the Zodiac had recently 
accepted and come within an ace of paying for “From Any 
Ashcan” and “Dago’s Moll Calls It a Day”—two as 
powerful little things as he had yet dashed off, but even 
that had failed to entirely satisfy him. What he wanted, 
was a goodly collection of the editors who had been un- 
scrupulous enough to use the return postage that he per- 
functorily supplied them with, clamoring and clawing 
outside his door and bidding him up to two dollars and 
fifty cents a word. Not that he actually needed the money, 
while the one clamoring editor that he had even met con- 
tinued to be insatiable in his desire to see the wheels go 
round inside the heads of a never-ending stream of celeb- 
rities. Celebrities! 

He slowed up so abruptly that he almost lost his life, 
and hastily consulted his watch. It said fifteen minutes to 
four, and he thrust it back in its pocket and quickened 
his pace. He hadn’t the remotest intention of being even 
one minute date; as it was, it was going to be a rather 
close squeak to make that other appointment—that colos- 
sally important appointment—at six o’clock. At even the 
thought of it, a strange expression came over his face— 
the oddest look of humility and elation and apprehension— 
it was too bad that he didn’t wear it oftener, because it 
was distinctly becoming. 

The reason he wore it now was that he was going to 
get married. True, he was going a somewhat devious way 
about it; it included this abominable interview with an 
entirely different lady, a mad dash uptown, and the formal- 
ity of a proposal at the six o’clock appointment. He had 
not yet communicated his intentions to his future wife, but 
he had never yet in the course of his career failed in his 
powers of persuasion, and the expression of humility on his 
countenance was untinged by any depression. He looked 
humble because Lisa was so miraculous, and he looked 
apprehensive lest he might not be worthy of her, and he 
looked elated because it was the first time in twenty-five 
long years that he had started to get married, and he 
liked the sensation. 


E had come within an ace of it yesterday evening; she 
had been so enchanting sitting there in the great green 
brocade chair in her little silvery room, that was cool and 
shadowy and mysterious as a gold-fish bowl and that 
fitted her as perfectly as her emerald rings and the silver 
comb that caught up the ripples of pale flame that made 
her hair. But for all her lovely graciousness, last night she 
had seemed a little aloof; a little tired and strange, for 
all her swift laughter and dancing words—a far away 
Princess, sitting there in a dress that fell about her light 
and shining as sea-foam, playing with her long chain of 
moonstones and watching him lazily through her lowered 
lashes. 
He couldn’t help remembering then how swiftly and 
gayly she had acquiesced in certain theories that he had 
expounded to her during the early stages of their enchanted 
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acquaintance — misguided chat anent the 
heinous bondage of the married state, the 
broad absurdity of striving for romance 
under the shadow of the yoke, the noble 
allurements of Liberty and License—the 
never-failing charms of fresh fields through 
which you could pass on into new pastures. 
Last night he had watched her, sitting there 
as cool as her pond-lilies, as shining as her 
old lacquer cabinets, as elusive as the flames 
of her candles, and his heart had misgiven 
him at memory of the delight with which 
she had greeted those iniquitous fallacies. 
His heart had failed him, and he had let 
the evening slip through his fingers like water. 

But daylight had entirely restored him to 
sanity and confidence. If those antiquated 
theories had slipped from him like an 
outworn garment, why not from her? When 
they had thus glibly disposed of matri- 
mony they hadn’t known each 
other, which was enough to 
account for any folly. Matri- 
mony might be a hazard and 
a menace to less favored mem- 
bers of the human race, but 
for Lisa Knight and Neil Dray- 
ton it would be an adventure 
and a glory. 

He quickened his pace until 
he made the Broadway pedes- 
trians look like sluggards. Every 
minute that he spent away 
from her now was a minute 
lost; even with good luck and 
good management he wouldn’t 
be able to spend more than 
fifty or sixty years more with 
her, while fifty or sixty cen- 
turies would be a meager allow- 
ance to explore all of Lisa’s 
charms. There were at least 
a thousand things about her 
that were absolutely unique. 
He had told her about nine 
hundred and ninety-nine of 
them in the five months that 
had passed since he had met 
her at dinner at his sister 
Clair’s; this evening after they 
had lit the candles he was going 
to tell her about the other one. 
Then he’d start in on another 
thousand, 


HERE was her smile, that 

small epic of ironic detach- 
ment, lonely and gay and 
haunting as her voice. He had 
told her about them last Tues- 
day, dwelling with considerable 
warmth on the trailing music 
that never, never hurried, and 
never stumbled. He had also 
touched lightly but thoroughly 
on his immoderate approval of 
the way that she indulged in 
cosmetics—and refrained from 
indulging in them. Every one 
else that he had ever met used 
them as a mask; she alone 
graciously turned them to an 
index. A different perfume and 
powder for every frock, a dif- 
ferent frock for every mood— 
one glance told you exactly 
where you were. 

If she came swinging into the 
room in the briefest and rough- 
est of tweeds, with a pheasant 
feather slanting across her eyes, 
muffled in her largest gauntlets 
and her smallest sables, any ass 
in the world would know 
enough to suggest the Palisades 
instead of that new Russian 
exhibition, even before he 
grasped the fact that her eyes 
were as clear as spring water, that there was the barest whisk 
of powder on her nose, and the faintest touch of carnation 
in her cheeks, Even before that intangible fragrance of 
autumn leaves and frost and winter sunshine wafted its un- 
mistakable message, the two of them would be on their way. 

Nor could the veriest ass err in proposing anything as 
incongruous as the Palisades, if the lady came trailing in 
in something made for a Venetian princess, black as night, 
silver as moonlight, with car-rings touching her shoulders, 
shadows under her eyes and an exquisitely curled mouth of 
the exact shape popularly attributed to pomegranates. It 
did not actually require the faint stir of perfume that blew 
in across far-off jasmines and silent waters and distant 
music to suggest that you dispdése as rapidly as possible of 
coat, gloves and hat and proceed to the large chair beside 


the small chair in the dim corner, but it materially ex- 


pedited the process. Materially. 


Thursday there had been no question of candle-lit ro-” 


mance or gypsying on the Palisades. An hour at the English 
revue and two over tea at the Ritz—nothing else could 


possibly have tempted the exquisite little mondaine with 
her pale suede gloves and absurd slippers, her fine aroma 
of amber and giroflé that went so perfectly with the apri- 
cot in her cheeks and her whole air of discreet and amused 
frivolity. And what was she looking like now? What was 
she doing? What was she wearing? Oh, ten thousand 
maledictions on all the female authoresses in the world, and 
a special murrain on the one especially accursed one that 
was delaying him an hour in discovery. Mr. Drayton 
swung around thé corner into Wall Street at a truly des- 
perate angle, and started down the last block at a hand 
gallop. There was a light in his eye that boded ili for the 
success of his interview with Miss Tabitha Ann Day, Amer- 
ica’s latest and most popular idol, authoress of that phenom- 
enally successful novel, “Romance for Two.” 


UTHORESS of many other things during the scant year 
in which she had burst upon an adoring public—things 
that drove young Mr. Drayton to a frenzy even to con- 
template. He had glanced lightly through two of the short 
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She had been so enchanting sitting there in 
the great brocade chair in her silvery room! 


stories that had sprung from her prolific pen—one called 
“Fairy Gold” and a little nightmare of girlish romance 
entitled “Starlight”—and the mere memory of them sent 
the blood to his head. It was rumored that the creature 
received twenty-five cents a word for this gruesome non- 
sense—seventy-five cents—a dollar—Mr. Drayton wrenched 
his mind resolutely from these speculations. That way 
madness lay. 

His editor had been somewhat cryptic as to the assign- 
ment, merely stressing the fact that it was to be the feature 
of the year. “That girl’s got ’em all on the run,” he re- 
marked sapiently. “The ones that sell five hundred thousand 
copies before the day of publication are crying in their 
sleep. Lay it on thick.” 

“T always lay it on thick,” remarked his star inter- 
viewer accurately. “Some day your precious readers are 
going to catch on to just how thick it is, and Ill be 
out of a job.” 

“Not a chance,” his chief had assured him. “They cry 
for more. Four o’clock, then—the girl’s got an office on 
the twentieth floor. From what I gather, it’s some office!” 

Mr. Drayton swung into the building which contained 
the office, and waited outside of the bronze cages where 
the elevators lived with no assumption of patience. He 
had a wild moment of longing to have [Turn to page 32] 
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The 
Dressmaking VYovelist 


oseph Hergesheimer 


Author of “Cytherea, ava Head,” 
“The Bright Shawl" ete. 


In Europe, Joseph Hergeshetmer ts considered America’s finest liter- 
ary artist, owing in large measure to his sympathetic knowledge of the 
feminine heart—a subject that holds perenntal interest for the Europeans. 

Mr. Hergeshermer knows, for instance, that in her heart every woman 
fosters an ardent desire for perfection in appearance—a desire evidenced 
by her love of beautiful clothes. And of these he conceives not merely as 
ornamental coverings for her body, but rather as an index of her soul, a 
vital part of woman herself—sust as its crimson petals are a part of the 
rose. That 1s why he has become famous for dressing his heroines in such 
beautiful taste. 

And in this remarkable article, presented herewith, an insight into a 
great creative brain, such as has never before been given to the public, ts 
vouchsafed by Mr. Hergesheimer, who analyzes his most famous heroines 
and tells why he garbed them either in exotic, plain or gorgeous clothing. 
It will give every woman a clue or two about her own selection of clothes tf 
she wants to choose these to reinforce her personality rather than to nullify it. 








No Western 
dress could 
approach the 


beauty of the in a hoop skirt is totally different from one in a close sheath 


of public opinion; they disposed of themselves from essen- 
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clothes 





my HERE was, perhaps, in times more arcadian than 


tial inner necessities and not from outward pressure; un- 
doubtedly the conduct of each would be described as, well— 
untrammeled; but Mariana was liberated by thought as 
well as mere privilege; Ludowika, without bothering to 
think, took, and gave, what she chose simply as a member 
of the predatory aristocracy 

Mariana could never, with propriety to her created pur- 
pose, have: worn scarlet—the superior quality of her mind 


of satin. A girl in, the present fashion would be hideous 
dancing a minuet; and a girl with the panniers of the late 
eighteenth century, dancing the new closed tango, would 
be even worse. 

Personally, I have always had an entirely illogical 
attachment to hoop skirts and crinoline, I like to think 
of women in them—lI’ve dreamed of that very often—and 
to write about them. When I saw them worn, principally 


these, a period when the dress of women had no 
important part in feminine economy, but cer- 
tainly the reverse of that is true today. Particu- 
larly, now, any serious study of women must 
take into account not only the importance of dress itself, 
but the enormous effect the desire, the need, of it has on all 
modern life. Still more particularly, the novelist must con- 
sider it with the greatest care—his women are exactly expressed 
by the clothes they wear, his men are very largely deter- 
mined by their reactions to satin and fur and powder—on 
the nose—or toe a crisp red gingham. Silk stockings, for 
example, have had an overwhelming influence on con- 
temporary life. The difference between a pair of passable 
ankles in sheer black silk—the masculine preference, at 
least, is largely for black—and the same ankles in thick 
cotton is simply incalculable 

Yes, the novelist, if he is at all serious, really aware of 
his engagement, must consider his women almost as much 
in the terms of their clothes as in what are regarded as their 
more spiritual properties and affairs. Such dress need not be 
dwelt upon, there is no necessity to describe it piece by 
piece; but if a creative writer starts any woman out on any 
errand, tragic or gay, light or grave, without a thorough 
knowledge of what she has on, it is safe to say that he is 
ignorant of at least a half of what is in his character’s mind. 
An inattention to clothes, in the feminine mind, is as sig- 
nificant as a preliminary hour before the mirror. A total 
disregard of appearance is precisely the same thing, psycho- 
logicaliy, as a life devoted to practically nothing else. 


hadn’t made her gay. All introspection and self-knowledge on the stage and at fancy dress balls, I got a great deal of 
was sombre in tone. Green stockings, with brown 
Holland linen, was the brightest note she affected. She 
had, perhaps, as much emotion as Ludowika, certainly 
as great an insolence; but they weren’t, in her, happy 
qualities—the difficulties and problems, the pleasures 
and the passions, of her existence were all sharpened 
by desperation. 

Essie, in the middle period of the story of the Penny 
men, sitting on a hassock, had a blue satin informal 
robe over mussed frills, heelless nonchalants, and her 
hair was elaborately done with roses, white ribbon and 
a short ostrich feather. If her character and habits 
weren’t made clear in those details then whatever 
followed was wasted. Quite different, Susan Brundon 
wore soft brown merino with old dark lace. In, as I 
began by admitting, a world without clothes, all this 
would be trivial, it would be impossible; now, however, 
a woman’s dress was more integral to her than her skin. 

In a way totally different, of course, all dress 
can be implied; a woman may be so drawn in 
words as to indicate absolutely, to the attentive 
and the informed, what she would wear; but the 
accomplishment of that required not a lesser but 
a greater understanding, a perfect surety, on the 
part of the novelist. I have, very lately, tried 
this; and I discovered absolutely that it took 
more notes, a deeper investigation of modes and 
manners, than the fullest pages of description. 
How can you have any pictorial conception 
of a woman’s entrance, for example, into a 
formal room and occasion unless you are 
familiar with the skirt she has on? A woman 
















































M* own problem, with regard to women’s clothes, was 
specially intricate, for the reason that I had a habit 
of placing my books and stories in widely different decades 
and surroundings. One novel might cover a span of a cen- 
tury and a half: Ludowika Winscombe, in “The Three 
Black Pennys,” made her appearance at supper—this was 
1750—in scarlet with a girdle of saffron brocade, a tulle ruff 
tied with a scarlet string at her throat, and a cambric cap 
with a knot of black ribbons. She was, in the social sense, a 
very smart woman, just come to America from the English 
court. She was, also, petulant and luxurious, super-civilized ; 
and so there she was, in the Pennys’ dining room, under 
the candlelight, in scarlet and saffron and tulle. 

But Mariana Jannan, at the book’s end—this was the 
present—in white chiffon with a girdle of silver oak leaves 
for dinner, wore through a day at Shadrach Furnace a 
black wool sweater, a very scant skirt and the heavy low 
shoes called brogues. Mariana, like Ludowika, had what- 
ever advantage lay in delicate breeding; she, too, required 
transparent and expensive stuffs; but the informal black 
sweaters of her slender hard body were a world away from 
the rigid ornamental stays of Ludowika, The difference be- 
tween the two women, the two times, was at once large 
and small: both were comparatively free from the tyranny 


She was a very 
smart woman 
just come to 
America from 
the English 
Court 
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The novelist must consider his women almost as much in terms of their clothes as in what are regarded as their more spiritual properties 


pleasure from their airy floating proportions; but, naturally, 
I wouldn’t consider living with them; they were wrong 
from every possible consideration; fine clothes, beautiful 
clothes, faithfully followed the body. Yet I remember—and 
with quite an improper pleasure—the dress that Gisela 
Wooddrop wore the day Alexander Hulings, in “Tubal Cain,” 
first intimated that he wanted to marry her. It was white 
muslin, sprigged in orange chenille, with touches of green, 
like a great flower inverted at its stem. When she turned 
her head her profile was hidden from him by the rim of a 
bonnet tied under her chin. On a windy day in Cottarsport, 
this was during the gold rush of 1849, Honora Canderay 
was wrapped in a cinnamon-colored velvet cloak with a 
quilted yellow lining and her short gloves were bound with 
fur. She wore, when Jason Burrage amazingly called upon 
her, white silk with a deep knotted fringe and a narrow 
mantic of black. Her hair was severe in its net and there 
was a bang across her brow. Linda Condon had a bang, too, 
so many years later; Linda in little white dresses with a 
broad sash of black, last seen in immaculate gloves and an 
admirable small hat. Only black and white would be 
appropriate to her, frozen into a being, a form, that might 


have come from a confectioner’s. 

“Java Head,” as well, was laid in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century: Taou Yuen, the Manchu woman Gerrit 
Ammidon brought home from China as his wife, spread her 
peacock silks and gilded head-dresses against the wide crino- 
lines of Salem. No Western dress, however elaborate, could 
approach the beauty, the perfection of detail, of Manchu 
clothes. Such a woman, for example, would have the silks 
she wore in Spring woven in designs of plum blossoms; in 
Autumn, her sleeve coats would be scattered with chrysan- 
themum petals. In describing her the difficulty lay with the 
endless richness and variety of choice. The color, alone, was 
amazing—canary and purple, green, orange, scarlet and 
blue in one dress. But blue was worn most, although red 
was the symbol of virtue, black—white was Chinese mourn- 
ing—was the color of guilt. 


HE materials were as costly as possible in summer em- 
broidered grenadines, hardly more than a cloudy vapor; in 
winter thick satins lined with furs, silver and blue fox and 
the deepest sables known. There was a quilted silken ma- 
terial, white, with the surface of velvet; crimson silk lined 


in white Siberian fox; their ribbons were stiff with em- 
broideries of gold thread, A peach-colored shawl, with a 
rippling fringe, would be worked with indigo and green 
flowers and butterflies. Glittering spangles were often used, 
made of beaten rings of copper wire. A cape I knew of had 
sewn over it three thousand and five hundred pearls, all the 
size of canary eggs. 

The trouble, of course, with Western clothes was that they 
had grown so subdued as to be almost drab. The cape 
with the pearls belonged to an empress; it was in a fish net 
pattern, with a fringe of jade ornaments, was held py jzde 
clasps. She wore, with this, yellow satin embroidered with 
pink peonies; a head-dress with flowers of pearls and jade; 
and gold finger-nail protectors three inches long. Again she 
wore yellow, transparent brocade with a pattern of holly- 
hocks and the Chinese character for long life; and, hanging 
from a button, a fabulous pear! I couldn’t, of course, put 
Taou Yuen in the dress of an empress—in China even colors 
were limited to certain sharply marked classes—but there 
was a kaleidoscope to select among in her own right. 

There was a cloud mantilla: it was of black silk without 
sleeves, a large square of silk hung down [Turn to page 72] 
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His instinct was to kiss her hand. But how often had Ewing kissed it? 


m ODEN FANEAUX, a youthful idler, saves 
the life of Clare Hautrive in a Majorcan 
gambling den and then, without revealing 
his identity, is engaged by the latter as 
chauffeur. Hautrive comes upon Roden’s 
beautiful sister, Eimilia, when she is trying 
‘ to escape from the violent love-making 
of Jack Ewing. Hautrive does not realize her relation- 
ship to his chauffeur whom he knows as Roden Brown. 
Roden was born under an evil star; he has led a turbulent 
youth but in Hautrive he finds guidance and a friend. St. 
Mildred is Roden’s elder brother, upright, hard-working. 





OOD morning, Brown.” 
“Good morning, sir.” 

Raised on a couple of pillows, Clare watched, secretly 
amused, the movements of his valet. Strictly speaking, it 
was no part of Brown’s duty to bring Clare his morning 
tea or pull up his blinds. His mission in life, it seemed, was 
to make Clare comfortable, and Clare amusedly resigned 
himself to Brown’s ministrations, enjoyed them, made lazy 
fun of him, and was content to leave the mystery—for 
a mystery it was, in Clare’s opinion—to be solved by time. 
This morning when he had laid out Clare’s clothes and 
prepared his bath Roden did not leave the room as usual, 
but presented himself at Clare’s bedside. “Are you staying 
in’ Palma much longer?” 

“Am I staying on? Why do you ask? Don’t you want 
to stay?” 

“Oh! I don’t feel the heat.” 


“And I do? Now look here, Brown, I really must draw 
the line somewhere. I engaged you as chauffeur, you en- 
gaged yourself as valet, but I absolutely forbid you to 
engage yourself as grandmother! I like hot weather. Life 
begins to be bearable at ninety in the shade. Besides, my 
brother’s talking of running across to see me. You'll like 
to meet my brother Robert, won’t you? He’s v-very nice.” 

“There’s a frightful lot of influenza about.” 

“T don’t believe that will put Bobby off.” 

Roden however was tenacious of his point. “Getting laid 
up in Palma is no joke. There are no professional nurses. 
I’ve known an Englishman come literally within an ace of 
dying in a Spanish inn for want of looking after. You're 
not strong and therefore you ought to be careful.” This 
time Clare’s impatient movement was genuine. Roden ig- 
nored it. “And it’s not as if you had any special reason 
for staying. I wish you would go.” 

“But if I left Palma I should have to ask for my bill. 
Or would you pay it for me? Oh, good! What an in- 
valuable fellow you are, Fitzroy—I mean Brown. Why on 
earth did you make it begin with a B? It’s so confusing 
when you have that beautiful F all over your handker- 
chiefs and your cigarette case.” The stroke was unexpected 
and Roden winced. Clare folloed it up before he had 
time to recover from it. “By the by, this seems to concern 
you more than me.” He held out an open letter. “Yes, 
read it, please, but on conlition that you don’t discuss it.” 

Mystified, Roden unfolded the letter—half a dozen lines 
of typescript on a half-sheet of foreign paper without 
watermark : 
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Spanish 
Sunlight 


ByAnthony Pryde 


Author of *An Ordeal of 
Honor.” “The City of Lillies.” 
“Nightfall,” etc. 


Illustrated by James H. Crank 


“Mr. Clare Hautrive is warned that the man now passing 
himself off as Mr. Hautrive’s servant under an assumed 
name, is a well-known bad character and has been in 
trouble with the French police. If he denies it, Mr. Hau- 
trive can get information from M. Léon Labigne, Sub- 
Prefect, Rue Stassart 31, Marseilles.” 

Roden read it through and laid it down on the bed. 
“Tt’s true that ” Clare raised his hand. 

“T gave it to you on a condition which you accepted.” 

“Why did you give it to me?” 

“In case you did not know you had an enemy. That is 
a fact of which it’s always well to be aware. The next 
blow may be something more f-formidable than a dirty 
anonymous scribble, or: less unintelligently aimed—my 
dear boy! don’t!” 

Roden’s hard handsome face was rigid. like a mask, but 
his eyes had filled with tears. “Mr. Hautrive, I should be 
grateful if you would let me tell you—” 

“No. Not now.” Clare picked up the paper between 
finger and thumb, lit it at the flame of a match, watched 
it burn till the writing was in ashes. “Some day when you're 
entirely your own man again I shall be glad to listen. For 
I don’t pretend to understand you, Fitzroy-Brown, and it’s 
always possible that there’s—trouble which might be set 
right; after all you know you’re only twenty-three, and 
there may be ways in which I could be useful. But I should 
be ashamed to let that document influence either of us.” 





LARE was the second son of a great Kentish landowner, 
who had left his estate to the elder of his boys but his 
money between the two, so that on his father’s death Clare 
found himself a richer man than Robert Hautrive because 
Robert iad a big house to keep up and three or four village 
popuiations to study. This unusual state of afiairs did not 
seem strange to Robert or anyone else except Clare himself, 
fer irom his babyhood Clare had never been treated as a 
younger son. It was largely Robert’s doing—he was jealous, 
not of Clare, but for him. “Bobby has never forgiven me,” 
Mrs. Hautrive used to say, “for bringing him into the world 
before his brother.” 

Before the end of March Robert was in Palma and had 
made Roden’s acquaintance for himself. He came summoned 
by a telegram—“Mr. Hautrive seriously ill with influenza. 
Brown, Chauffeur.” Robert was in Scotland and the tele- 
gram miscarried and was delayed for a week. When the 
elder Hautrive arrived, pale with anxiety and fatigue, 
having travelled continuously and without sleep since 
reading it, he found Clare weak as a kitten and too 
languid to lift his head, but out of danger, and 
served day and night by an automatic ghost who went 
about his duties with trembling steps and a temperature 
of a hundred and three. There had been a mild epidemic 
and Roden had been unable to get English help and un- 
willing to trust a Spaniard. Robert Hautrive had brought a 
trained nurse with him. He interviewed Roden, hollow- 
eyed and heavily flushed, in Clare’s private sittingroom. 

“T wish I could have got here before. Ten days you say? 
Who looked after him all day?” 

| oa. 

“You did, eh? Then who took the night nursing?” 

“There was no one but myself. I did the best I could.” 

“But when you were asleep—?” 

“T don’t need much sleep.” 

“Ridiculous!” grumbled Robert Hautrive again. It was 
plain that he resented not only the necessity of gratitude 
but also the nature of the obligation. “That is, of course, 
you behaved very well, and in the circumstances it couldn’t 
be helped. You'll be no loser by it in the long run. We 
must talk of that again when my brother recovers, but I 
wish you to feel sure that any service done to him will 
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be considered in due time and will receive proper ac- 
knowledgment. How long have you been ill yourself?” 

“Haven’t an idea.” 

“What?” He examined Roden with a sudden keenness, 
put an arm round him, and forced him down into a chair. 
“Lie quiet; why, you can hardly stand! But you were on 
duty when I came in, eh?” Roden shut his eyes. Tension 
once relaxed, he was unable to keep his feet or to control 
his voice, and Robert Hautrive’s perfunctory kindness ir- 
ritated him beyond bearing. Robert watched him for a 
moment in silence, then in a softened voice, “You are 
pretty bad, you know. What am I to do with you? The 
woman I brought from England will have her hands full 
looking after my brother, and I’m not much good at 
nursing. What can I do for you? Will you manage as 
best you can for twenty-four hours? A second nurse is 
on her way. But you ought to be in bed, you know.” 

Roden’s head was singing. He felt in his breast pocket 
for a scrap of paper. “I have people in Deya. Send me to 
them, will you be so good? Here’s the address.” He got 
up and stood at the table to write it, but he was so weak 
that he would have fallen if Robert had not held him. 


LMOST on a level with the church at Deya stood Son 
Febrer, a small, square, white box of a house as seen 
from below, built out on a jutting platform from which one 
could have spun a coin into the brook that fell in 
sparkling tassels from one stone tank to another in the 
ravine underneath. 

Robert Hautrive made a virtue of necessity and went 
with his brother, which was wise, for when they reached 
Deya he was dismayed to find that not even the Raymond- 
Ray, though a strong and tractable lady, could be coaxed 
up the street. They left her on the level, and Robert 
would have liked to leave Clare in her, but Clare declined. 
He had not set foot out of doors since his illness, and even 
on Robert’s arm he found it hard work to climb Deya hill, 
but he was determined to take Roden’s life into his own 
hands again—that young life which, for him, was plastic. 
He pretended to have no second, stronger motive. 

Reaching the top at last a good deal out of breath, he 
sat down on a step while Robert rang at the door. It was 
opened by a tall Spanish looking girl in an airy black 
dress, carrying a fan, and a black veil lightly thrown over 
her waved and parted hair. Both the Hautrives hastily 
uncovered and Clare stood up; but after one swift glance 
at him it was on Robert that Emila turned her eyes, those 
beautiful, level-gazing eyes full of the pride of Aragon. 

“Miss Faneaux?” said Robert hesitating. 

“Emilia Faneaux.” 

“My name is Robert Hautrive. Unless there’s some 
mistake”—for his life Robert could not connect this lovely 
young woman in the dress of a Spanish lady with the 
gipsy-looking feliow he had seen in Clare’s rooms—“there 
is a man staying here called Brown, Roden Brown.” 

“Mr. Clare Hautrive’s servant. Yes, he has been ill, 
but he is much better now and will soon be able to go 
back to work.” 

“Oh, don’t let him worry himself,” Robert said, keeping 
Clare as far as possible hidden behind his own broad 
shoulders. It was his instinct to put himself between Clare 
and Roden or Roden’s friends. “My brother was well 
looked after. Brown was not missed at all—” 

“Move, will you, Bobby?” said Clare gently. Robert 
was obliged to comply, and Clare found himself once 
more standing before the girl he had first seen in Ewing’s 
arms, her young grace crushed against his rough and avid 
strength. Roden’s sister of course; how had Robert failed 
to trace Roden’s likeness in her! “She is Ewing’s sweet- 
heart,” Clare turned that thought over in his mind and 
slowly gave it full value. Clare thought he had never 
seen a woman so beautiful. His instinct was to kiss her 
hand. But how often had Ewing kissed it? 

Before Robert Hautrive she had remained royally serene, 
but before Clare her eyelids fell, He could make her 
blush then, he had a power over her that Robert had 
not, for all Robert’s facility; features and limbs she could 
command, but not her blood. It was the betrayal of a 
weakness that charmed Clare as keenly as it vexed Emilia. 
“Miss Faneaux, may I see my friend Brown? I’m deeply 
in his debt and I don’t even wish I could repay him, but 
I should like to thank him if I may.” 

Clare’s courtesy was winter-cold and Emilia’s pride stiff- 
ened to meet it. “Will you come in—and you, Mr. 
Hautrive? He is your servant and at your service.” 

She led the way across a small patio, flagged with red 
Majorcan sandstone and shady and cool with its little 
singing fountain and tubs of flowering camellia, into the 
drawing room empty now but for Roden himself, who was 
lying on a couch under the oper window. He had a table be- 
side him and on it a Majolican bowl which he was filling with 
ruby roses,—an innocent occupation which surprised Robert, 
who had imagined his tastes to lie rather in the direction 
of absinthe and dominoes. Entering before them, Emilia 
crossed the room with her slow step and Greek poise of 
the head. She sat down by Roden and put her arm 
round his neck, identifying herself with him by an ex- 
quisite gesture that had in it the humility of an inviolable 
pride: “Roden, your master has come to see you.” 

Clare’s perceptions, so swift and fine where men were 
concerned, failed him among women. There sat Emilia, so 
like Roden; if it had been Roden he could have read him 
at a glance, but Emilia—no. Was she innocent? He had 
not all the facts before him. He had seen Emilia in Ewing’s 
arms . . True, she had been trying to escape. But after- 
wards? She had given Ewing her hand to kiss—“an old 
friend,” she had called him— that fellow! Had she after all 
been reluctant? She certainly had not thanked him for 
interfering ! 


OONLIGHT at Deya and the middle of 

April, a summer evening—the full warmth 
of summer that comes in a moment, ona breath 
of south wind, after long hours of exquisite 
spring. Emilia, lying prone in a boy’s attitude 
on a bank of turf in the garden of Son Febrer, 
her cheek propped on one folded arm, watched 
the summer lightning and wondered idly, for 
want of anything better to do, whether the 
sterm had broken over Palma in general and the 
Hotel Escorial in particular. She was alone, 
for St Mildred had gone on night shift again, 
a modern wizard listening to the talk of ships 
from London River to Teneriffe; and Roden 
still went to bed at nine. He was too anxious 
to resume his duties to take any liberties with 
his own health—those ill-defined duties which 
seemed so ill-suited to Emilia Faneaux’s 
brother! When she heard the garden gate 
click, for a moment Emilia fancied it was one 
of the Hautrives come to enquire after him. 
They had driven over half a dozen times in 
the last ten days. 

When she recognised Ewing, Emilia sat up 
quickly. Ewing’s eyes devoured her as he sat 
down by her on the grass. How beautiful 
she was in her dark silk dress, which in the 
heat of the evening she had loosened slightly 
to feel more air on her smooth throat and 
shoulders ! 

“Emma, there’s something I 
want to ask you. No, not about 
yourself, but about Roden. These 
three weeks, or four is it, that 
he’s been laid up, has he been 
getting his wages paid him?” 
Emilia turned scarlet. “What— 
they’ve stood him down?” 

“Why should Mr. Hautrive pay 
him when he was doing no 
work? You would not expect 
Roden to receive money which 
he had not earned?” 

“Not earned? That’s a rum 
way to put it seeing that he 
pretty nearly killed himself look- 
ing after Clary Hautrive.” 

“My dear Jack, why do you 
call those gentlemen by their 
Christian names behind their 
backs when you do not do it 
before their faces?” 

“That was a pretty bright 
flash,” said Ewing after a 
moment. “Now look 
here, Emma; don’t 
get riled with 


But the lan- 
guage of 
Emilia’s lift- 
edeyeswould 
have beenen- 
couragement 
enough for 

any lover 


me, because I mean well and I’m 
about the oldest friend you’ve got. 
Are you hard up?” 

“We are not, at the moment, so 
rich as we should like to be,” truth- 
fully replied Emilia. 

“Let me lend you fifty pounds. 
Fifty pounds ’ud make a lot of 
difference to you and I should never 
miss it, not even if you never paid 
me back. I’m not a rich man yet 
but I’m on the road to it. I’ve 
got about £9000 invested at home 
in Government securities and I’m 
adding to it every quarter.” 

“Thank you, Jack, that is very 
kind of you; I shall never forget 
your kindness. But I can’t accept it.” 
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% “Why not?” 


“Because,” the nightingale’s flute-note in the glen 
-_-— was not more liquidly sweet and chill, “you have 
done me the honour of asking me to marry you.” 

Ewing rose. “Well, I must be off, with my tail be- 
tween my legs. You're a silly girl to refuse a good offer. 
Only I hate to think of you going short, and of course 
it would be you that went short; Roden’d get his Bovril 
and Milly his beefsteaks if you had to live on rice. Not 
but what, if it came to that, you could earn a bit on 
your own if you liked.” 

“How?” 

“Why Angel’s star turn has fallen through for next 
week, and for love or money he can’t get a girl to take 
her place. He’s always in trouble because his audience 
won’t stana local talent, and the Barcelona dancers jib at 
a twelve-hour crossing.” 

“Oh! I shan’t do that; Milly wouldn’t let me. But if 
it weren’t for Milly and if Angel would let me wear my 
own dresses .. just for a week ..I like dancing, Jack; 
I do, I do! And there’s no denying that the money—” 

She stopped because the garden [Turn to page 28] 
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SIHEN back in the fashion pages you come across 
such familiar phrases as “Patou’s newest note in 
evening coats,” or “Jenny this season is bringing 
out,” haven’t you, madame, sometimes wondered 
an instant whether these Parisian “Patous” and 
“Jennies,” whose voices sound with such authority, are 
real men and women or just names? 

If you are one of that majority to whom a visit to 
Paris is a yet unrealized dream, no doubt you have had 
your moments of such musing. 

The thing to do is to go in and see for ourselves how 
the wheels go round. With our McCall’s credentials we can 
enter the holy of holies and talk to the very people who 
dictated, madame, tiie lines of your frock, who have a°- 
ready dictated the lines of your next year’s frock, and who 
will probably keep on telling you what you must wear 
as long as you live. And perhaps some place in there we 
can catch and pin down for examination that elusive 
wraith of a theme—style-—who maires it and how. 

And oh, madame, style dwells in silken halls! Let us 
stop our taxi here on the Champs-Elysées, with the Arc 
de Triomphe looming just ahead, and go into the new 
building ‘or which Drecoll has just deserted his familiar 
old quarters in the Place de l’Opéra and see the sort of 
place in which fashion enshrines herself. A heavy glass and 
iron door opened by a uniformed concierge. To the right 
a comfortable rendezvous room with inviting chairs and 
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Few of them contemplate any career in the business. Nearly all are working 


deep windows; straight ahead an austere foyer of stone 
with a berugged pavement, two ornamental trees in tubs, 
and a Louis Quatorze commode with swelling mahogany 
front supporting a single Chinese vase against a back- 
ground of Gobelins fabric which shields a creamy rectangle 
of wall marble. From the foyer mounts the broad stair- 
case with its specially designed balustrade of black iron. 
We follow on up, turning at the broad landing; and there 
at the top, waiting to welcome us in a reception room 
which is another place of rugs, tapestries, and hidden 
lights, is Monsieur de Wagner, the proprietor of the place. 
M. de Wagner is ali the Drecoll there is. 


E must let him show us his fine new place. And 
first, the grand salon. Here the rugs disappear, and the 
rocm is carpeted in plain velvet from wall to wall. It is 
the place where mannequins parade and clients watch, and 
no aggressive colors are wanted. Paris dressmaking opinion 
is almost unanimous that the show room should be simply 
a neutral frame for the rainbow hues of the merchandise. 
Without so much as a premonitory tap at the door, 
M. de Wagner takes us right into the mannequins’ quarters. 
The place is like a revue chorus’s dressing-room, with mir- 
rors down one side of the room and low tables and chairs 
in front of them. From here we go on to an avenue of 
small mirrored fitting-rooms—the salles d’essayage, as they 
are called—the doors of which face the windows along 


one side of the building. The roofs of the fitting-rooms 
form a mezzanine whereon Drecoll’s chief executives have 
their desks. Peacock alley, this. Farther on is a fitting- 
room for actresses. Its distinguishing feature is its miniature 
stage, the back drop of which is a mirror framed in strong 
lights hooded so that their rays do not fall on the glass. 
These can be switched on so as to enable the artiste to see 
how her gown is going to !ook across footlights. 

At this point we reach a boundary beyond which the 
average customer never goes. The show rooms and fitting- 
rooms, luxurious and sparsely populated, are but the public 
frontage of a hive of industry behind. At Drecoll’s the 
hive fills thirteen concrete and fireproof floors. M. de 
Wagner is anxious to show us his model workrooms, but 
before we can appreciate their points we must. know 
semething about the technique of the business. 

Of the huge organization it takes to turn out so much 
work, the chief figure is the designer himself. There is 
usually only one designer to a house, and usually he (or 
she) is the executive head of the establishment. And how 
many original models, think you, he can create in a year? 
No Parisian house is ranked as first class at all that does 
not bring out its three hundred new models each year— 
one hundred and fifty to the season—and the average is 
closer to five hundred a year. They design most of their 
models in two great creative bursts of a few weeks each 
preceding the spring and autumn openings. 
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as mannequins because of the stage-like glamor that attaches to the job 


Back in the ateliers—the workrooms—is another class 
of employes on the same level with the vendeuses, as am- 
bitious as they are and as valuable to the house. These 


are the premiéres, or forewomen. In general, and except 


for its men designers and department executives, it is a 


petticoat empire we are observing; but there is nevertheless 
a sprinkling of male premiers in it. 


Each premiére presides over an atelier to which she 
gives her name and in which are employed from twenty 
to thirty seamstresses, and in an average-sized house there 
will be from ten to fifteen ateliers. Each atelier has its 


own definite and limited list of models to copy, the harder 
jobs falling to the more capable and highly paid premieres. 


Next to the designer, the premieres are the most expert 


dressmakers in the establishment. Nearly all of them share 
in the gift for design, and every now and then one of them 
will turn out to be a great genius. The designer consults 
with them freely in working out his seasoa’s line. Every 
great premiére has the ambition to head her own establish- 
ment, and many have attained the goal. F’robably the most 
scintillating success of today in the Paris dressmaking 
world is the celebrated Madeleine Vionnet, who up until 
five years ago was a premiére with Caliot. 


Vendeuses and premiéres have assistants called seconds, 


who are paid by the house and who are all working to 
become vendeuses and premiéres themselves. And when 
we leave these we depart from the aristocracy of the 


establishment and descend to the proletariat, except that in 
between, neither one nor the other, is a little unclassified 
brood—the mannequins. They are not numerous—it’s a 
big house that employs fifteen, and the average is nearer 
seven, These creatures scarcely seem to fit into the bustling 
ambitious atmosphere of la couture at all. Few of them 
contemplate any career in the business—only one or two 
have become proprietresses of independent houses. Nearly 
all are working as mannequins because of the stage-like 
glamor that attaches to the job. Exceptions, however, in- 
clude the exiled Russian princesses who have recently gone 
into the business. 


ANNEQUINS are paid salaries and bonuses, for some 

are more effective than others in selling gowns, and they 
are all held on season contracts, as ball players or actresses. 
The contract protects the house from the smal! calamity of 
a mannequin quitting in midseason, an event that means the 
remaking of her whole line of models to fit her successor. 
The girl who signs her first mannequin’s contract is setting 
foot on a velvet-padded highway beset with temptations. 
Picture her as coming from some squalid home, her father a 
motorbus chauffeur or a postman not earning enough to 
support his family, the older children having to work out. 
Some keen-eyed executive discovers that she possesses an 
exceptional amount of that mysterious quality of being able 
to wear fine raiment with distinction—a quality which 


Mr. Wilson went to Paris espe- 
cially commissioned by McCall's 
to investigate the billion-dollar 
dressmaking industry. He has 
done it weli and in this remark- 
able article he portrays the real 
life of the men and women who 
work behind the scenes—exquisite 
mannequins, eccentric designers, 
pathetic little seamstresses and 
many others—revealing, for once, 
the silken intrigue and satin ro- 
mance of that great city, which, 
for so many centuries, has been 
the world’s font of fashion 


the French sum up in a single word, chic—and she is 
hired and eniers into an atmosphere of soothing luxury. 
For the first time in her life she begins to wear beautiful 
clothes, the loveliest, richest things that the world produces; 
and she wears them well—better than nine out of ten 
of the rich women customers before whom she parades. 

Below all these gods and half-gods of la couture come 
the battalions of the working-girls—the Parisian midi 
nettes—blithest and busiest of its population, You see the 
sewing girls thronging the Parisian streets at quitting time, 
cheerful groups of three or four walking arm in arm, 
managing a chic appearance in spite of the cheapness of 
their clothes, carrying along their own sunshine in the 
wettest and foggiest of weather, as happy with the few 
francs they earn each day as if they were the elect of 
fortune. And when one considers how harsh life actually 
is to them—its unceasing toil, its poverty, its meager 
future—just to see them is enough to shame away the 
deepest fit of despondency that ever befell a person. They 
are little because they are young. In fact, elaborate as it 
often is, a Paris gown is made almost exclusively by girls 
ranging from fourteen to twenty years of age, working 
under mature direction. 

When we have observed the staff that designs, produces, 
and sells the “robes et manteaux” that give the Parisian 
couturier his reputation, we have actually seen little more 
than half the total work force in his establishment. 
Nearly every house (though it also buys from independnt 
manufacturers) maintains its own embroidery ateliers; 
nearly every one has a lingerie department; and if there 
is anything characteristic of the great dress salons, it is 
the novelties which they all sell—perfumes, or hair orna- 
ments, or fans, or handbags, sometimes even embroidered 
table and bed linens. There are never many of these 
things on display—a few objects in a lighted case or spread 
out upon some table—but there is a surprisingly large sale 
for them. And since they are all (except perfumes) de- 
signed and made on the premises, their sale gives employ- 
ment to numerous workpeople. 

Passing the populace but commonplace departments of 
bookkeeping and accounting, delivery, and art and drafting, 
we come to “manutention”—the stock room—and find it 
a unique sort of place. On the shelves are fine dress goods 
worth millions of francs, and not a yard of them belongs 
to the company itself. The shelves are entirely stocked 
by the weavers on the plan called “a condition.” Twice 
a year the salesman from Bianchini, Decharne, Rodier, and 
thirty other textile manufacturers call on the couturiers with 
samples of their new lines. The designers simply indicate 
the fabrics they fancy, and the manufacturers send whole 
bolts of the stuffs—sometimes the mill’s whole output—to 
the designer’s manutention room, allowing him to use and 
pay for as the business may require. Surely no other 
great industry has such favorable arrangement—not a sou 
tied up in stock, no risk of being caught with unsalable 
stuff. 


HILE the rest of Paris, even banks, shuts up for two 

hours at noon and seeks home or restaurants for dé- 
jeuner, la couture keeps its doors open and feeds its own em 
ployees on the premises. To do this for a thousand or 
fifteen hundred people requires a culinary department on 
a big-hotel scale, with chefs and pastry cooks, batteries of 
ranges and soup kettles, waiters and assistant cooks, dish- 
washers, bus boys, and scrub women, even a wine cellar. 
Here we best see the social distinctions in the business— 
the top restaurant for the nobility, the bourgeois dining 
room for the secondes and employees of their caste, and— 
largest of all—the two sorts of restaurants for the humble 
An ouvriére can either bring her own lunch or eat the 
company’s déjeuner—it makes a slight difference in her 


-wages—but if she brings her own food, she eats it in a 


special dining room equipped with gas rings on which 
she can cook chops or heat soup or coffee. She can also 
buy wine from the house. 

The wonder is that a Paris gown can be so cheap. 
Indeed, the Parisieune, to whom a franc is still a franc, 
regards it as fearfully expensive; but to an American 
woman, who thinks of a franc as a nickel, or an English 
woman, to whom a franc is tuppence-ha’penny, the prices 
are not high. Nor is the whole secret of low cost big pro- 
duction and small wages, ‘Turn to page 8o| 
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He put one hand 
on her wrist and 
held it there. How = ern 
long his look en- 
dured Amalie did 


not know for the 
room was szwim- 
ming 


N infinitesimal speck on the white sheet of 
the snow country, a huddle of huts set 
in a hole in the dark blanket of the 
spruces—this was Camp Thirteen. 

Of all the great Company's camps it 
was farthest removed from those refining 
influences which go with civilization— 

motors, radio and the Volstead Act. Therefore it was rough 
and nothing more was expected of it. If it toiled monu- 
mentally, both men and horses, to the satisfaction of the 
far-off and mythical heads of the Comnany, sending down 
at the spring run the limit of logs required, it did well 
and was forgotten. 

It comprised a dozen cabins where the married men 
lived, a huge barn of a bunk-house, a chuck-house, a smith’s 
shop, a tool-house, a long row of stables, and the very 
good log heuse which belonged by royal right to the Boss. 
This cabin was snug and cozy, fitted with substantial com- 
forts and some few luxuries, not to mention a case of 
ancient books, and here John McDougal had lived for two 
years while Camp Thirteen was cutting, up along the river. 
McDougal was a good boss, as bosses go in the North Woods, 
a Scotchman, grim and stern andatiger for work, but just. 

Set under his rule the work had gone famously at Camp 
Thirteen, belying its lucky name, and there had been 
little disturbance. 

Some of the best men in the woods worked at Camp 
Thirteen, and stayed there. There was Flarity, big and 
burly, red-headed and two-fisted, whose like was not in 
a week’s journey when it came to river-driving. And there 
was that prince of teamsters, Choisal. 

Little Choisal, dark, swarthy, polite, always touching 
his cap, always smiling when one bespoke him, his plain 
face with its fine dark eyes falling into its customary quiet 
when the smile was gone—Choisal whose soft voice was 
magic among the colossal straining teams whose great thews 
and great hoofs meant so much to the work of Camp Thirteen. 

But life at the camp was not all work. There were 
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young folk there—Minna Jorgsen, blond as her Norse fore- 
bears, gentle, slow and statuesque, Annie Casey and little 
bright Marie Follette—and where there is youth there 
will be play. There were also several young married 
couples, Paul and Mary Brisac, the Donald Burns’, and 
Choisal with his wife. Choisal’s wife was worth men- 
tioning. He had got her high up in the Saskatchewan 
country five years back and all beholders wondered how 
he had ever done it, for she was ravishing. So small that 
she must look up even to Choisal, she was built with the 
rare grace of skilled sculpture. Her hands were fine grained 
in their soft dark skin, the fingers pretty as flower petals. 
It was Choisal’s secret joy to kiss them one by one, when 
they sat at night on their humble hearth, and to lay them, 
palms in, against his cheek. She walked with quick step, 
her small head carried well up above her slimly rounded 
throat, her eyes, which were long and very brightly blue 
under their thick black lashes, crinkling with laughter. The 
hair above her brow was black as jet and running with 
curls in every lock. The dusky tints of her skin, flushed 
through with red, intensified the amazing blue of her eyes 
and set her apart some way in the manner of her beauty. 


HE could dance like a swallow skimming a meadow 

and when, at the holidays, they cleared the big dining 
room of its tables and made merry for three days straight, 
Choisal nearly burst with pride at her performances. And 
the young men liked to dance with her, too, just as well 
as with the maidens, so that she was never idle a moment. 
But be that as it may it was always her husband with 
whom she seemed most happy. So you see the very small 
cabin where they dwelt was thrice blessed, since it housed 
love, content and a mild prosperity. Choisal drew good pay 
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‘Vengeance 


Is Mine 


By Vingie &. Roe 


Is it true—that old, old saying that ‘‘the 
woman always pays’’? 
the husband, that least important corner 
of the immemorial triangle, suffer most? 
Hereis a story of the awful trials and still 
more awful vengeance of such an one— a 
story that only the inspiration of the fierce 
northern woods and the genius of Miss Roe 


After all doesn’t 


could produce 


and saved it, and he and Amalie 
made many great plans of winter 
nights which had to do with good 
investments at Quebec, with sober 
economy for the middle future 
and then with ships at sea, with 
travel in old lands—France for 
instance from whence Choisal’s 
forebears had come. 

Camp Thirteen did well, very 
well indeed. All the timber had 
been cut along the river front, 
leaving a broad clear vista dotted 
with stumps, and the work had 
moved back into the thick woods 
at the north-west. The yarding 
engines screamed and _tootled 
herding in the logs to where 
the teams could get at them, 
and Choisal was at his best 
swinging the sweating horses 
thither and yon to the close 
advantage which only so smooth 
an expert could obtain. “Voila! 
Mes enfants!” he would call coaxingly in his soft 
persuading voice, “A leetle more thees way—Ah, bein! 
Dat’s good, fine! Now once more—once more—So!” Be- 
tween Choisal and his monstrous big team there was perfect 
trust, perfect understanding. 

It was laughable to watch the little teamster harnessing 
them in the great dark stables before day, to listen to the 
endearments he bestowed on them, to see the way the 
gentle dumb things helped him in his task, for each high 
bowed neck would come down to the collar which was a 
load for Choisal, each pair of soft lips nibble for the bit. 
And these bits, mark you, had been warmed in a pail of 
hot water which he invariably wheedled from the cook. 
There were no sore tongues among Choisal’s teams, burned 
by the frosty metal. 

And so it was that things stood at Camp Thirteen in the 
beginning of the winter. The work was running smoothly. 
The weather was good. There was cheer and accomplish- 
ment at Camp Thirteen. And then that meddlesome old 
dame, Destiny, seeing that all was so well, must needs put 
a wicked finger on the lone little spot and change it. Old 
John McDougal, for forty years a vital man and a good 
boss, fell sick all at once and took to his bed in the com- 
fortable cabin. 

Every married woman in camp vied with her neighbor in 
his nursing but the man seemed to shrivel as it were, to 
crumple in upon himself, and they learned for the first 
time that he was seventy-four years old, when they had 
thought him barely fifty. 

“?Tis no manner o’ use, neeghbors,” he said reverting 
flatly to the Highland burr, “A’m at th’ pairtin’ o’ th’ 
ways.” And so the old Boss passed, with all the women 
weeping at the touch of mysticism which death revealed 
beneath the grim exterior—and the new Boss came, sent 
up from Headquarters at Quebec. 

The new Boss came. To every soul in Camp Thirteen 
that event was a marker, a sharp outstanding point of 
change, of the inevitable march of life. He stood six-feet- 
two in his moosehide boots and he weighed two hundred 
and ten pounds. His name was Anson Deborest and there 
was a hint of Indian in the height of his cheek-bones, the 
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Little Choisal fought for the woman he loved, for his lost happiness, and he became a demon 


curve of his high nose where the nostril met the cheek. 
He was Indian-straight, too, with such beauty and grace of 
body as one might find in some big young animal of a 
rugged country. And he was handsome in every line of 
him, a figure to fill the eye of the beholder, willy-nilly. With 
the men it was just that, for every man at Camp Thirteen 
looked at him with instant hostility, sensing his power. 

He moved into the Boss’s cabin and was at home. Old 
John McDougal had lived simply, with his books and 
papers and accounts to fill the evenings, and had his meals 
with his men at the cook-shack, sitting at the big table’s 
head. The new Boss got himself a cook at once—old Aunt 
Milly who was tired of sitting at her son’s hearth in 
idleness—and he mixed with nobody. He was chary of 
speech, giving orders witl: such sharp precision and sure 
knowledge as showed him at once to be master of his 
job. He took up the reins laid down by McDougal and 
drove as smoothly as though there had been no temporary 
stop. He seemed to know the working plan of Camp Thir- 
teen as if he had made it himself. This won him the respect 
which all men of big work accord one of his like, and things 
ran ahead beautifully. 

But if all was normal on the working side of the camp, as 
much could not be said for the ‘social “side. There was 
not a woman there young, old, or middle-aged who did 
not feel the magnetic spell of the man’s personality. It 
would not have been in human nature not to do so. The 


strength, the beauty, the virile power of him were ap- 
pallingly resplendent. The very swing of his great body as 
he went swiftly here and there sent a thrill to feminine 
hearts. But if Anson Deborest had any thought beyond 
the rushing, pushing work of the Camp it was not ap- 
parent. He was rock and iron and speed, and the men 
felt it. Also they felt something about him which could 
not so easily be put into words, a sense of ice and ruthless- 
ness more cold and cruel than the stern north winter itself. 
He seemed to see nothing, feel nothing beyond his present 
purpose of making Camp Thirteen surpass itself in 
production. 


UT what is apparent on the surface often covers what is 

within. There was not a woman at the Camp, a young 
woman, whose slightest charm had escaped his eyes. He 
knew that Minna’s hair was the purest pale gold in the 
country, that Marie had a wistful way with her long-lashed 
black eyes, and that Annie Casey was as splendid a creature 
as one might find in a long journey. But he knew too, 
that none of these could hold a candle to the great beauty 
of the exquisite small woman who swept the snow from 
the humble steps of a teamster’s cabin, namely Amalie 
Choisal. Though he had never been known to observe 
her he knew to a nicety the color of those long blue eyes 
under the curling lashes, the curve of cheek and chin, the 
sunset shade of the flush beneath her dusky skin. 


Early in the winter he raised Choisal’s wages and the 
innocent two sang his praises in delighted chorus among 
their friends. So it came that Choisal touched his cap 
effusively whenever he chanced to pass Deborest, smiled 
with a showing of his white teeth, redoubled his efforts 
to be the best teamster in the Big Woods. And Amalie 
also, meeting the Boss in the white ways of the Camp 
would dip him a curtesy, looking down modestly with 
heightened color. 

Once he came to the cabin on a pretense of leaving a 
word for Choisal and when he was done speaking he stood 
by the door and looked at Amalie with so strange a light 
in his dark eyes that the woman, innocent and unschooled 
in the ways of life, found herself blushing, at loss, her 
fingers fidgeting with her apron strings. Then he bowed 
deeply, his cap almost sweeping the white scrubbed floor, 
and went away with his splendid shoulders swinging above 
his narrow hips—and Amalie gaped after him, open-lipped, 
never knowing that this vital man had planted in her pure 
heart a seed that was to bear great evil. 

He was like none other, this strong man, none other 
whom Amalie had ever seen. For many days she thought 
about these same things too, poor Amalie who had no 
thought of wrong, or of disloyalty to her husband, Half the 
sin of this world starts in good—in admiration for a fancied 
worth, in kindliness of soul. 

At the holidays the Camp mad merry [Turn to puge 30] 
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Then it came to her—a defi- 

nite call to prayer—and she 

slipped to her knees beside the 
bed 


to the back of the stage. 

She did not see Buck, and con- 
cluded that he must be on the other 
side. The chorus of worshippers be- 
fore the golden shrine was in full 
swing as she mounted to her place 
by means of some rough steps at 
the back. She had been advertised 
as Jenny Wyn, and she was satisfied 

that no one knew her identity, and as to possible 
recognition her fears were very slight. Then the 
wonderful doors in front of her slid apart, revealing 

the goddess in the shrine. 
Her first impression was of dazzling, blinding light. 
Then came the tremendous chorus of welcome from 
the garish crowd below her, and as she slowly rose with 
hands outspread the spirit of success caught Jeannette. She 
remained perfectl:; calm to all outward seeming, but her 
veins were on fire. She knew in that moment that she 
held the whole theatre spell-bound by that magnetism which 
is greater than beauty. She forgot everything else, and 
became that which Otto Paul had visualized—a queen in 
her own right. With her veiling hair all about her, she 
stood on the golden steps, and as the singing ceased a great 
sound of applause arose from the auditorium. The magic 
of her had penetrated to the furthest corner of the building. 
The rest was sheer triumph, and she drank deep of it, for 
it was long since she had tasted that wine of the gods. 






uneasiness as she 
returned, but she mas- 

tered this at once. Sev- 

eral of Otto’s girls had 

arrived when she re-entered 

the theatre, but she looked in vain 
for Peach Warner in the narrow 
dressing-room which they shared with 
two others. As Peach herself did not 
have to appear very early in the revue and 
Jeannette’s turn came very near the end, 
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NTO Jeannette Wyngold’s life have come 





many great men—and not one but has 
fallen far short of her ideal. Jeannette’s 
father, the dishonest banker who lavished 
ill-gotten riches and luxury upon her youth, 
has left her only a disgraced name. Like- 
wise the great nobleman to whom she was 
affianced in those happier days and the powerful barrister 
in whose house she worked as governess have proven weak 
and false. And now she is forced by poverty into the 
theatrical world, where Otto Paul, a lascivious old pro- 
ducer, has placed her in his latest revue, and where she 
is constantly harassed by the unwelcome attentions of 
Morganthal, one of Paul’s directors. Only two old friends 
now remain to Jeannette: Lady Varleigh, who is in France, 
and Buck Wetherby, whose loyal devotion Jeannette has 
continually spurned, and who even now is working as a 
scene-shifter in order to be near her. 


AKING in the grey December dawn, Jeannette suc- 

ceeded in recapturing her commonsense, but she felt 
strangely shaken and nervous and realized that the ordeal 
of meeting Buck again weighed upon her heavily, 

She tried to rest curing the day, but no repose came 
to her. She went earlier than she had intended to the theatre 
because the feeling of suspense had become unbearable. 
The long queue at the pit-door gave her a sharp feeling of 


there was no cause for anxiety. But nevertheless 

she felt anxious. She had hoped for ample time 

to inspect and if necessary readjust the gauze dress 
regarding which there had been so much discussion, 

Jeannette unrolled the parcel and looked at its con- 
tents. A moment later she rose with very bright eyes and 
tightly-compressed lips, and dropped the shining gauze 
upon the floor. 

“T refuse to wear that,” she said. 

Ritter had played her false. The dress might pass 
muster—doubtless it would, for they knew how near the 
wind it was safe to sail—but it utterly revolted her own 
personal feelings. Suggestiveness carried to the verge of 
indecency was its obvious aim, and she almost felt that 
the latter alone would have been preferable. 

“You'd better be quick,” said Peach. “They’ve put your 
turn a bit forward, and the dresser is away ill. I forgot 
to tell you.” 

Jeannette felt like a trapped creature. She began to 
undress. Peach went, and Jeannette was alone. She put on 
the dress with loathing. She hated herself in it. But she 
felt she had no choice. There came a knock at the door, 
and she went to open. Ritter at last! 

He went back a step at sight of her. “I say,” he said, 
“you are superb! Aren’t you glad we had it altered? 
You'll take them all by storm!” 

“T don’t like it myself,” she said. 

He swept her opinion aside with an imperious gesture. 
“You don’t know anything about it.” 

Jeannette had recovered most of her customary  self- 


The glamour of the stage which had scarcely appealed to 
her before filled her whole being now with a rapture that 
was like intoxication. She forgot everything but the 
marvel of her overwhelming success. 

The coming of the armoured knight was to Jeannette 
something of an anti-climax, but the audience delighted 
in it. She felt a strong antipathy to the touch of the 
mailed arms, and it seemed to her that he clasped her 
more firmly than was by any means necessary. She 
endured it, however, for the sake of her triumph, and 
when the curtain fell the perfect roar of enthusiasm satis- 
fied her that it had been worth while. She went in front, 
and received with smiling graciousness such an ovation 
as might have satisfied a prima donna. 


ETIRING again, she was startled by the sight of Buck 
in attendance upon the curtain. Actually she had 
forgotten Buck. 

She turned a laughing face towards him, for the audience 
was still calling for her, but he did not smile in response. 
She could not read his expression but it certainly betrayed 
no pleasure. She turned away again with the old ex- 
asperation. After all, what did it matter—what could it 
matter—what Buck thought? In comparison with this 
tremendous triumph nothing seemed to matter. She had 
reached the crest of the wave in a single night. 

And then a voice spoke at her shoulder. She looked 
round sharply and met two eyes that looked at her in a 
fashion vaguely familiar out of the vizor of a helmet. 

“What is it?” she said. 
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“Will you come with me to 
Otto Paul at once?” said the man 
in armour, “He wants to see you 
and congratulate you before he 
goes.” 

She thought the request a 
strange one, but all her experi- 
ences just now were strange. She 
did not stay to question. 

“Yes, I will come,” she said. 
“Where is he?” 

“This way,” said the man in 
armour. 

And without further words 
she followed him. The clamour 
of applause died away behind her. 

They went through the build- 
ing by devious passages and stair- 
cases that were none too well 
lighted and stopped before a 
closed door at the end of a 
gloomy corridor. Her guide 
opened it. The room was in 
darkness, and he switched on a 
light. Jeannette hesitated to enter, 
for it was not the room in which 
Otto Paul had received her on 
the previous occasion. 

“Come in!” said the man in 
armour, “He won’t keep you 
waiting long.” 


HE went in and he followed 

her. It was a_ good-sized 
room fitted more as a library 
than an office. A fire burned 
cheerily on the hearth with an 
arm-chair on one side and a 
couch on the other, both up- 
holstered in red leather. There 
was also a tray with glasses and 
a tall bottle of champagne tower- 
ing over sundry other bottles. 

“We are going to drink to 
your future,” said the man in 
armour. “And then transact a 
small matter of business which 
will, I hope, b: quite satisfactory 
to you.” 

That startled her. For the first 
time she bestowed her full atten- 
tion upon him. She knew that 
rasping, half-foreign voice. But 
even then she was incredulous. 
Morgenthal had never played 
that part before. “Who is it?” 
said Jeannette sharply. 

He laughed gratingly, malig- 
nantly it seemed to her. “My 
dear Miss Wyngold, I wondered 
how long it would take you to 
find me out. It is not the first 
time that I have appeared on the 
boards of the Caravan, and the 
role of your knight in armour 
appealed to me.” He laughed 
again. “Except for the armour— 
which I am now with your per 
mission going to discard.” 

He had divested himself of 
mailed coat and breastplate be- 
fore she had recovered from her 
surprise sufficiently to speak again. 

Jeannette turned on the instant 
to the door. “I will see Mr. 
Paul in the morning,” she said. 

Her fingers found the handle. 
She moved it round and round 
without result. Baffled, she turned, 
aware again of the tawdriness 
and inadequacy of the dress they 
had made her wear. Something cold seemed to touch Jean- 
nette’s heart. She spoke, the length of the room between 
them. “I wish to leave immediately,” she said. “Please open 
the door!” 

But Morgenthal opened a bottle of champagne instead, 
and poured out two foaming glasses, 

“Now, Miss Wyngold,” he said, “please do not let us 
spoil this occasion by any foolishness!” 

“Open the door!” said Jeannette. 

He set down the champagne bottle and turned. “As you 
will!” he said, and his voice had changed. She heard in it 
something that was like the angry snarl of a beast. He 
crossed the room towards her, and as he came, though his 
gait was not unsteady, there was about him a species of 
suppressed violence that opened her eyes very suddenly to 
a fact which till that moment she had not suspected. He had 
been drinking. Tensely she awaited him, moving aside as he 
reached her. 

Suddenly—he broke into a laugh—a fiendish horrible 
sound—and in a moment he had her in his grip. 

“You wish to see Otto Paul in the morning? So you 
shall—so you shall! Neither he—nor anyone else—will dis- 
turb us to-night.” His hold was merciless, his whole ex- 
pression brutal. “I’ve got you now, little fire-eater.” 

He smacked his red lips over the words, and his hand 
stroked her neck, her arms, with a gloating appraising touch 
as he held her. His eyes had a fierce, insane look that made 
her realize far more than his words how much mercy she 





“Is he dead?’’ whispered Jeannette. ‘‘No,’’ said Buck, 


might expect from him. Yet that part of Jeannette which no 
adversity had yet conquered sprang up undaunted even by 
this extremity. With a supreme effort she banished her panic. 

“You forget yourself, Mr. Morgenthal,” she said, her 
voice cold and clean-ringing as a stone flung upon ice. 

He laughed at her—an evil, insulting laugh. “So!” he said. 
“T forget myself, do I? Then I do myself—and you—an 
injustice which shall be remedied. But first—there is just 
one small matter which must be settled between us. Come! 
I will show you.” 

He led her, his arm about her, to the writing-table, and 
put her into a chair. A typewritten document lay in front 
of her. She looked at it, and read her own name—Jeannette 
Wyngold. In a flash she realized his intention. The paper 
was obviously a contract, and he had brought her hither 
by trickery—probably with Otto Paul’s approval—to 
compel her to sign it. That meant—her shrewd brain 
leaped to another point—that her success to-night had been 
even greater than she had thought. They would not risk 
her leaving the theatre with that contract unsigned. 

She looked up to find him watching her. He smiled with 
vile familiarity, and set a brimming glass of champagne in 
front of her. 

“Let us drink to your prosperity!” he said. 

“No, thank you,” said Jeannette. 

“No? Later perhaps!” He pushed the giass to one side, 
and picked up a pen. “We will transact our little business 
first. I will show you where to sign.” 





“he’s taken a header. Come along!’’ 


“I refuse to sign anything to-night,” said Jeannette. 
She rose with the words, but in an instant he caught 
her, and bent her backwards with cruel force over the 
wooden back of the chair. “You refuse?” he said again. 
“You refuse?” 

She gasped with pain. She felt her balance going and 
grasped him to save herself. 


E took it for a sign of yielding. Her touch inflamed 

him. “Ah!” he said exultantly. “I thought you would 
come to your senses. Little fire-eater, I knew I could 
conquer you. Leave her to me—that is what I said. I 
have never yet met the woman I could not tame.” 

He pulled her back on to her feet and held her suf- 
focatingly in his arms. “But you are too lovely to hurt!” 
he said. ‘ 

Jeannette fought him then wildly, frantically, as she 
would have fought a serpen+. Her hair broke loose from 
the fillet about her head and flung hither and thither in 
tossing strands. And when with deadly strength he bore 
down her resistance, she scught te pull it over her face to 
save it from the pollution of his lips. In the end, as her 
strength became exhausted, a mist came over her senses, 
but she still struggled on till unutterable weakness overcame 
her. And then there came a hard insistent knocking which 
she thought must be the last beats of her failing heart... . 

Someone was speaking to her. Someone was calling her. 
“Jeannette! Jeannette!” [Turn to page 58] 
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BAREFOOT, laughing, golden haired girl in 
tattered clothes, but to West Halton, the 
young artist and guest of the millionaire 
P. J. Connor on his shooting expedition into 
the north woods—Jacqueline Ardres was 
beauty incarnate. When Connor announced his decision 
to purchase Ardres’ farm from the still beautiful Anne, 
mother of Jacqueline, the young people saw the promise 
of many happy days. 





ONNOR sat back in his rocking chair, idly caressing 

the bowl of his pipe, which still was warm. In his 
keen eyes there was a remote softness as though what he 
gazed upon was not of the world. He filled his pipe again, 
but did not light it. After a while he put it into his pocket, 
squared his shoulders, sat a few moments longer, then got 
up with a grunt—not of effort but of comment upon his 
own thoughts. 

At the sitting-room door he stopped, Anne sat in her 
accustemed chair, but she was not sewing. Her elbows were 
on the little yellow oak table, and her face was buried in 
her armis. 

At first he thought she must be asleep. When he realized 
she was not, he gave a slight, involuntary start, then 
walked solidly into the room itike a brave man marching to 
execution. : 

Anne heard him; lifted her flushed face in confusion. 

“Ma’am,” he said in a strained voice, over-loud and 
strange, “if you’re not minded to talk business I'll not talk 
it. It’s for you to say.” 

She seemed still a little startled—still vividly confused 
that he should discover her still reddened with recent tears. 

“T'll take a chair—if I may be so bold,” he said. 

“Ves—” 

He seated himself. For an instant something in his eyes 
resembled fear—a flash of it—and passed. 

“Ma’am,” he said, “I’ve a matter of a bank or two in 
New York... . if you would wish to trust me... . It’s no 
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small cheque that’s coming to you. . . . I've drawn this to 
your order for a thousand dollars. It’s yours.” 

“But why?” 

“Tt’s for what we call the good-will, ma’am. It’s the 
custom,” he said gravely. “I pay you a thousand dollars for 
the name and good-will. I’ve a right, now, to call my place 
The Ardres Farms.” 

“But you can, anyway—” 

“T’'ll be so bold as to look after your business in town, 
ma’am,” he said. 

“Thank you—” 

“If you think fit to trust me—” He lifted his head and 
looked at her across the table. Then, suddenly, Anne could 
endure no more; and laid her head between her arms there 
on the cheap little table. 

Her sewing fell to the floor. 


FTER a long silence Connor placed a firm, square, 
powerful hand on her clasped hands over which her 
hot tears fell and rolled down. 

After another and longer silence, he said: “Ma’am; if 
you'll have me, I'll be good to you. . . . And to our golden 
lass. . .. I knew you’d done for me when I first laid eyes 
on you. ... Where you stood in the steam of the cook- 
stove—with your blue eyes so calm and clear, and the 
glory of your bright hair. . . . There were women like you 
once... . Not now. ... I’m old and ugly, ma’am. But I 
feel as young as a lad when I’m telling you this. . . Only 
for dread it would seem ridiculous to you, ma’am. I’d say 
the truth. . , . that it may sound strange to you in a man 
of my years to speak of—of love. . . . It’s the first time 
ever it happened to me; but I knew what it must be... . 
I knew it when I laid eyes on you. . . . So—it’s that. ... 
And I want you, ma’am. .. . What I want * go after. But 
never did I want any woman until I saw you. .. . And I 
want no other; and never shall. . . .” 

Presently, in the silence, Anne raised her head, freed her 
hands from his, rested one elbow on the table and sat with 
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“I’m not as pretty as that,’’ 
she said. “Am I?’ 


bowed head propped, thinking, eyes closed. When she had 
thought it out she looked up, level eyed; but the faintest 
ghost of a smile touched her lips; and she slowly stretched 
the other arm across the table, and let her right hand lie 
in both of his. 


BATTERED half moon glimmered in the sky. Across its 

tarnished disk, scud flew. There seemed to be wind 
enough aloft, but none below. Not a leaf stirred in the 
foggy moonlight. 

West, late that afternoon, had gone to the village in the 
car and purchased a hammock. It now hung diagonally 
across the wesern end of the veranda. Jacqueline lay in 
it enchanted. West, astride a chair, gave the hammock 
gentle pushes now and then, while he listened to Jacqueline’s 
chatter and watched the glimmer of Aylward’s cigar across 
the grass. 

In the lamp-lit sitting-room Anne was bending over her 
sewing—ihe table between her and Connor. She seemed 
composed but rather pale. Sometimes she turned her lowered 
head and glanced at him; and always, as she resumed her 
needle, a faint smile touched her lips and made the lowered 
curve of cheek softly lovely. 

“Shall I tell Aylward tonight?” asked Connor in a 
guarded voice. 

She shook her head. 

“Tomorrow then?” 

“No,” she breathed. “I’d wish him to see me once, well 
dressed, before you tell him.” 

“Tt’s clothes,” he said; “I knew it!” 

“It’s—everything.” 

“Everything! Why, that’s nothing! Why, dear JIass, 
there’s your car, and there’s Albany for a start and a 
pinch; and there’s New York—the whole blessed city and 
Fifth Avenue wide open to welcome you—you and our 
little golden one!” 

The vision seemed to stun her for a few moments; and 
there came into her eyes a hint of fear. [Turn to page 85] 
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Two famous soups in which are blended the 
finest vegetables that grow, the broth of choice 
beef, cereals that yield strength and nourishment. 


Campbell's Vegetable-Beef Soup contains 
nutritious pieces of beef and most of the 
vegetables are blended in a smooth, delicious 
puree. A whole meal in itself! 


In Campbell’s Vegetable Soup the vegetables 
are diced, sliced or whole—for those who delight - 
especially in vegetable foods. No wonder so 
many people say nothing tempts their appetite 
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And when the can is opened 
Your appetite just sings; 

For Campbell's is a hearty meal 
So full of tempting things! 
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The Mayor’s eves twinkled. “It has that. Your 
Highness, in that street-—I had my first kiss!” 

Royal Prince and working man Mayor laughed to- 
gether, with a great spontaneous heartiness. The un- 
freezing of the Mayor was complete. The Prince’s 
charm had triumphed, 

That is the story as near as I dare write it, and 
as it came from the Prince’s own lips shortly after- 
wards. It illustrates H. R. H.’s capacity for getting 
at the human side of all with whom he comes in contact, and 
his entire absence of any suggestion of aloofness. I know 
various members of his family well, and there is not one 
who has this quality to quite the same degree. His grand- 
father, King Edward, possessed it, and used it widely: on 
one occasion to save a cousiti of my own from making an 
hopeless ass of himself, In spite of a considerable family con- 
nection with Royal Courts and a great reputation for 
courage in the Army, this cousin could always be relied 
upon to behave at any function with the nervousness of an 
exceptionally shy debutante. Out of consideration for this 
peculiarity, I think, he was permitted an informal Audience, 
to receive a certain decoration which had been awarded him. 

The presentation took place in the King’s private room 
and, with the connivance of His Majesty, quite an elabo- 
rate little play was staged to enable my cousin to go 
through the ordeal at comparative ease. Just before he 
entered the King’s room, an Equerry, in accordance with 
the play, warned him, that in case the King forgot where 
the decoration was lying, he was to tell His Majesty that 
it was in the top right-hand drawer of the desk. Steadied 
by this small, matter-of-fact instruction, Dick managed to 
stagger into His Majesty’s presence, with fairly obedient 
knees, and to listen with comparative calmness and intelli- 
gence to the King’s friendly remarks. 

“Now,” enquired the King, “where is the damned thing?” 

At the familiar wording of the question, Dick became 
human, and master of himself, and repeated the Equerry’s 
description of the whereabouts of the decoration. 

King Edward pinned it on to the coat of the reassured hero, 
and ail was well until the latter commenced to retire in the 
usual formal fashion, by backing toward the door. Here 
his new found confidence led him into a trap. He retired 
boldly into a small table, knocking it over and falling upon 
it. King Edward then did exactly the one thing that could 
steer the poor chap’s frantic consternation into normal 
proportions. He laughed heartily, just as any average 
person would do. Dick got up from the floor, joined in the 
King’s laughter, and left the room cured of Court fright. 


S a kid, P. W. was a great favorite of King Edward, who 

used to talk and rag with him whenever he could find 
an opportunity. “Grandpa” was remarkably popular with 
his grandson too, and made a deep impression on the latter’s 
youthful mind, In the composi‘ion of every youngster of 
decent intelligence, there is a streak of “grown-up” gravity, 
and natural poise, which is very responsive to occasional 
treatment as an adult. King Edward, with his profound 
knowledge of human nature, realised this fact, and utilised 
it to plant in the growing mind of his small grandchild, 
the seeds of some of those qualities which he himself pos- 
sessed to such an unusual degree, and found of such great 
value in the most difficult business in the world, crown- 
wearing. 

Do not get the idea that the Prince’s childhood was 
spent in sitting on the edge of a high chair looking up with 
a pair of large pathetic eyes, for opportunities to be wise 
and princely: and please grandfather, fear God, and keep his 
clothes clean. He was never such a perfect little gentleman 
as all that—or, as he would say, “not such a damned little 
smug.” He was neither oppressed by his lot, impressed by 
his station, or awed by his surroundings. He preferred 
wiidly sliding down a polished bannister, to walking sedately 
down the carpeted stairs. 

Yet, when any special occasion arose for a display of 
self-possession and dignity, he rose to it with a seriousness, 
and thoroughness which was surprising and touching. I am 
thinking in particular of one or two birthday parties where 
he acted as host, with the aplomb and ease of thrice his age. 
At thirteen, P. W. was sent off to Osborne, the Naval 
College, to go through the mill with several hundred other 
young sailors. 

This brings me to a story which illustrates the way in 
which the life of an ordinary cadet in a service institution, 
knocks individualistic nonsense out of every boy, be he the 
son of a poor half-pay officer, a millionaire, or a King. 
It was told to me at the dinner table of Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, by a sailor pal of mine who was with the 
Prince of Wales at Dartmouth, where the incident occurred. 

Just before the Prince left Dartmouth—at the age of 
about seventeen—the King wrote to his chief tutor, sug- 
gesting that it would be a gracious act for P. W. to give 
farewell presents to a few of his. fellow cadets with whom 
he had spent a lot of his time. When the Prince was told 
of his father’s wish, he was absolutely horrified. 

“Good lord, sir, I can’t possibly do that. Other fellows 
don’t do it when they leave: and if I did it, they’d think I 
was putting on side.” 

Another story of an amusing character, which I have 
never thought of verifying, but which I am sure is true, 
was told me by a Naval Commander friend who was a 
Lieutenant on the Hindustan, when the Prince did duiy in 
her as a midshipman. This officer who had the conven- 
tionally abrupt way of a naval officer toward any breach of 
etiquette on the part of his juniors, had been kept very 
busy with various duties for the first twenty-four hours of 
the cruise, and had not met the Prince, though he knew he 
was on board. Going into the ward-room, sacred to officers 
of the rank of sub-lieutenant and upwards, he found a 
small ‘snotty’ (a ‘snotty’ is a midshipman) comfortably 
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reclining in an easy chair, smoking a cigarette. 

“What’s your name?” demanded the Lieutenant, “and 
what are you doing in the Ward room?” 

With the instinctive discipline of the Navy, the little 
midshipman slid his feet to the deck, and stood up promptly, 
to answer the crime of being in such august precincts. 

“Wales,” he answered, “The ‘Old Man’ (Captain) said 
I might come in here. I hope you don’t mind frightfully ?” 

“WHA-A-AT. You cheeky young devil: get out before 
I kick—-” he paused, and had a good look at the offending 
‘snotty.’ “Dammit! I believe you ARE Wales.” 

The Prince grinned bashfully, “Sorry. I believe I am too— 
but I can’t help it.” 

And long before the end of that three months’ critise in 
the North Sea, there was not a rank or a rating on beard 
the big grey battleship, who would have had him “help it.” 
Think of him as he was then, a frail looking, pink faced 
child with fair hair, blue eyes, and a Botticelli expression: 
diffident and shy to the point of nervousness with most of 
his seniors and all strangers, but stoutly determined not 
to show it. Then picture him in that great steel ship of 
war, the last word in mechanical destruction, stiffening his 
lips, bracing his small form, and shouting out in a shrill 
young voice, words of command to a squad of big, hard- 
jawed, weatherbeaten veterans of the Navy, as though he 
had been doing it for twenty years: steeling his young 
heart to the diffidence of his nature and youth, and playing 
up to the Game in the path which tradition had laid for him. 

This cruise on the Hindustan, was the Prince’s first ad- 
venture into the world away from the care and constant 
cynosure of parents and relatives. At’ Osborne and Dart- 
mouth there were daily reports and daily letters, and fre- 
quent visits, But the moment a boy goes to sea, whatever 
his years, he becomes a man on his first test, with a man’s 
freedom and responsibilities. So it was with the Prince, a 
crucial stage in his life and development as an individual. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the cruise, I was in a 
Service club in London, in a group which included the 
Captain of the Hindustan. Somebody asked him about the 
Prince. 

“There are no flies on that young man,” he answered, 
briefly, and drained his cocktail with a significant gesture. 

At the time, this remark from this particular distinguished 
representative of the Senior Service, struck me as high 
praise, and it seemed a pity that the Prince was to leave 
the Navy and go to Oxford as an undergraduate. A little 
later, I learned that he hated the idea too, for the Navy 
had got into his blood. 

But a year or two onwards his-love and instinct for the 
camaraderie, spirit, and self-lessness, of the Senior Service, 
was flung into a new channel, by the Proclamation of war. 


R. H. the Prince of Wales, sailor, "Varsity man and 

Heir-Apparent, put ona suit of khaki “plus fours” and 
became a subaltern of British infantry. Early on the third 
morning following the declaration of War, he appeared on 
the parade ground of the 1st Battalion of the Grenadier 
Guards, clicked his heels in front of his company com- 
mander, saluted and reported for duty. 

And second-lieutenant he was, and duty he did, the same 
as any other mother’s son who wore one star on his shoulder, 
and marched in the dust of a sweating company of British 
Tommies, and knew what it was to come in tired from a 
long route march, check ammunition, and inspect the rifles 
and feet of his platoon before he could get himself a drink, 
or so much as ease the tape of one of his own puttees. 

And so, by the law of Chance and the quarrels of nations, 
P. W. came into his own as a man. 

Through that hot August, he sweated away in intensive 
training taking what came to him as a junior subaltern and 
recruit officer, doing precisely the same as Second-Lieutenant 
Smith, and much more than Private Snooks. On the 
‘square’ jumping about in a squad to the commands of a 
drill Sergeant ; at physical drill leaping to the barking orders 
of the gymnastic Instructor; on his stomach at the firing 
points of the shooting range; attending lectures on tactics, 
hygiene, and the German army; on long route marches, 
and night operations, laden like a Christmas tree with the 
impedimenta of his rank. Being taught, and teaching, by 
word and exampie, endurance, cheerfulness under difficulties, 
and all the craft and science of an infantry soldier. Once 
or twice it was suggested to P. W. that he might drop out 
of some of the more strenuous and dull duties, but his 
answer was “Not at any price. I'll do exactly the same as 
the other fellows.” And he did so, though his physique 
was the lightest in the battaiion, and incongrvous in con- 
ae —_ the massive forms of the ‘1914’ guardsmen whom 
he led. 

A few weeks after he joined the Grenadiers, his battalion 
was ordered to France, and the Prince suffered the keenest 
disappointment of his life. He was told that, as heir to 
the British Throne, he could not go into the line with his 
new comrades. For once, he forgot that an order was an 
order, and that it was his code to ask for no privileges as 
Prince that he could’ not get as a private person. He pro- 
ceeded to do everything in his power as Prince of Wales 
to get that order rescinded. King, Minister of War, G.O.C. 
the Brigade of Guards, Commander in Chief of the Army— 
he besought them all for help in his wish to accompany his 
regiment to the line. But, as he said despairingly, his luck 
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was absolutely out, “There’s nothing doing. They 
seem to want to wrap me up in cotton wool, and 
get me a nursemaid.” He added a lot of less polite 
things too, which I cannot repeat here, but which 
were very emphatic and much to the point. 

But of course, the interpretation voiced by his 
intense dismay and almost brokenhearted disappoint- 
ment, was scarcely true. It would have been a great 
moral score for the enemy to kill the Heir to the 

British Throne: and a still greater disaster to the Allied 
cause if he had been captured. However, P. W. stuck to his 
efforts, and, on the principle of half a loaf being better than 
no bread, soon went out on the Staff. And he had not been 
out long before he wangled his way into the thick of all 
that was doing. 


IS experience in France during the war etched a deep 

and abiding impression on his character. It deepened 
his sympathies: widened his understanding: intensified his 
human-ness: and gave him a philosophy in which the nar- 
rowness, whd stiff conventionality of formal Royalty has 
no place. 

Now, his Personal Staff and Family has great difficulty 
in applying to his personal activities those restrictions, and 
reserves which must still be retained around the person of 
the King’s heir—formalities which are demanded by the 
mere office of Prince of Wales, and which are due to a 
retention of its dignity. 

do not mean to say that if he had his own way he 
would throw all these things overboard. His job is serious 
and responsible. He is, as it were, guarding something which 
is the Nation’s. One sees this in his demeanour, when he 
is at some great State ceremony, as for instance when he 
accompanies his father the King to the formal opening of 
Parliament. Here, clad in the scarlet and gold of Colonel 
in Chief of the Welsh Guards, the blue silk robe of the 
Garter—the most exclusive Order in the world—draping his 
slim shoulders, as he stands on the steps of the Throne near 
the crowned figures of the King and Queen, surrounded by 
Statesmen, Diplomats and Ambassadors, he seems to embody 
all the dignity of the historic ages; to personify the great- 
ness of the English speaking peoples through all Time; to 
be, as it were, the living emblem of the race’s past, the 
guardian of its future: the link between us and those things 
we feel in regard to Country, but cannot express: standing 
ready to carry on tradition to the generations. 

Or again, ut some zreat military pageant like the Troop- 
ing of the Colours on the Horseguards’ Parade, on the King’s 
Birthday when, still in his uniform of the Welsh Guards, 
a great black bearskin on his head, he rides along a pace 
behind the King down the massed red and gold ranks of 
the Guards, to the saluting point, whilst the flashing instru- 
ments of the bands crash stirring music, and a great roar 
of pride and welcome goes up from the packed crowds. 

Things like this he would not elude, for they are part 
of his business as Prince of Wales. But there are lots of 
other things, including many public speeches on topics which 
others are more qualified to handle, which are a bit of a 
nightmare to him, and which he would be only too pleased 
to ‘wash out.’ And there are lots of informal things which 
you and 1 can do with impunity, that he cannot do be- 
cause he is Prince, and that he wants to do, intensely. 

On the other hand there are some informal things he does 
do and intends to keep on doing, whatever Buckingham 
Palace, and Precedent may say. 

He is rather fond of making up a cheery dinner and dance 
party, for say, half a dozen men and half a dozen girls, 
at any place where he can escape being mobbed, and have 
a real good, human evening. Twice, in the last three weeks 
he has given a topping party at Hurlingham, one of Lon- 
don’s two principal country ciubs, where he gets prac- 
tically the same immunity from crowding by the curious, 
as would anyone of less social importance. It is an at- 
tractive sensation to the Prince to go about in this simple 
fashion, with just the friends he wants, and no one that he 
does not want. He does not take a frightful lot of interest 
in food, but the band and the dancing get him really going. 
He knows the words of most of the dance songs, and he 
sings them out at intervals at the table, and also when he 
is dancing. His gaiety and enjoyment are so infectious, that 
they soon pervade. the whole place, and whatever kind of a 
liver you may have on you, it is forgotten. Of course there 
is this drawback, that your own partner, if she does not 
know P. W., wants to know him, and wants to dance with 
him. And when you announce firmly that there is nothing 
doing, she gets stuffy, and your steps don’t fit. 

In Paris last week, at the Olympic Ball at the Continental, 
there was no getting near P. W. for the impenetrable bar- 
rage of pretty women, who made rings around him. I 
finally managed to do so, by partnering one of the lady 
Olympic Games athletes who was anxious to get close to 
the Prince and assure herself that he was real, and as 
other men. In about five minutes, just before the last 
bar of the fox-trot which the band was playing, she had 
hewn our way, breathless but. triumphant, through the 
barrage of. eager and admiring feminity, up to his side. 
The Prince smiled at her, his sunny charming smile, as if 
she were the only girl in the world, and her grasp on me 
relaxed, utterly and completely. 

I am always being asked what the Prince’s residence is 
like; how many valets he keeps; whether he dresses him- 
self; if he puts himself to bed: and what is the ceremonial 
that governs his domestic existence. 

York House, P. W.’s London residence, is a portion of the 
western wing of the ancient Palace of St. James which 
stands at the foot of St. James St., in Pall Mall. Its 
back windows look directly and familiarly on to the side- 
walk of the upper end of Pall Mall, which is called Cleve- 
land Row. The Palace itself is of red. [Turn to page 75] 
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Hallow-e’en—and 
eradition tells the 
maiden to peer into the 
mirror by candle light 
to see the reflection of 
the man she is to wed. 


To Keep the Beauty 
of Your Teeth 


**Wash”— don’t Scour Them 


RIT is the arch enemy of pretty, healthy teeth. 

It mars their lustre. It may cause furrows and 
scratches* that are apt to become the seat of unhealthy, 
unsightly decay. 
Avoid grit in your dentifrice as you would sand in your 
toilet soap. 

Colgate’s Removes Causes of Tooth Decay 
It “washes,” polishes and protects your teeth. 


The washing action is the action of mild soap, the 
ingredient that leading authorities endorse.* 


The polishing action results from the soft, non-abrasive 
chalk that loosens clinging particles, and brightens the 
entire surface of the teeth. 


The protecting action is the combined action of the 
chalk and soap which cleans thoroughly but does not 
scratch or scour the thin enamel. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is a safe dentifrice that 
cleans teeth the right way. Colgate’s contains no grit, 
no harmful drugs. It is not medicated, for the function 
of a dentifrice is to cleanse, not to cure.T 


Large tube—25c. Or mail the coupon at the bottom 


of this page. 


Authorities for Statements 
in this advertisement 

*The U.S, Public Health Service says grit in a dentifrice is ‘too 
hard for continuous use.”’ 

TOral Hygiene Committee of Greater New York says,"‘It has never 
been proved that pyorrhea can be cured by a drug. Therefore 
no drug tooth paste or mouth wash can do it. Pyorrhea must be 
treated by a dentist, and then the teeth kept scrupulously clean.” 


COLGATE & Co., Established 1806 





ruth in advertising 
implies honesty in 
manufacture 


CLEANS 
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COLGATE & CO. 
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gate had clicked again, and again involun- 
tarily she found herself looking for Clare 
Hautrive, though it was eleven o’clock 
by now. But it was not Clare, this 
thickset, powerful, unsteady figure which 
climbed the stone steps one at a time, 
handing itself along by the fence and the 
thick, sweet-smelling shrubs of lavender 
and broom. 

“Why Milly—Milly, my own darling!” 
He had reached the top stair at last, but 
on his hands and knees. Emilia was on 
her feet and beside him in a flash. “What 
is it? Let me hold you up—there, then— 
ah, Dios mio! Quick, Jack, help me to 
get him into the house, I must stop this 
bleeding.” 


ON FEBRER when Clare reached it 
was already looking as houses will 
look when there is sickness under the 
roof—a trifle jaded and forlorn. He 
was alone, for Robert, pathetically anx- 
ious not to offend, had offered to call for 
him in an hour’s time, and Clare was 
looking forward eagerly to meeting Emilia. 
He touched the bell. Instantly came a 
flying footfall; not Carmen with her dark, 
rosy, chubby face and carnation stuck 
in her hair, but Emilia. 

“?*S tenga, Senorita,’ Clare gave her 
the Mallorquin greeting. “May I—has 
anything happened?” 

“Did I look disappointed? I hoped 
you were the doctor,” Emilia replied 
with simplicity. “Come in, Mr. Hau- 
trive; we are in trouble, but please don’t 
go away because of that, it’s nice to 
see a friend. Only we mustn’t make a 
noise—but you never do.” She took 
him into the dark, hot drawing room, 
hastily throwing back the shutters to let 
in the perfume of April. 

“Won’t you tell me what has hap- 
pened ?—unless ‘t is some private distress 
that you would rather not speak of.” 

“Milly has had a bad accident. He 
was knocked down at the level crossing.” 
Clare looked up in surprise but kept 
silent. “He was coming up from the 
Port after dark with his head full of one 
cf his old mechanical problems; he heard 
the tram behind him at the loop, and in- 
stinctively stepped to the right as one 
would in England.” 

“But how strange!” 

“What was strange?” 

“I beg your pardon—never mind. He 
was knocked downr” 

“Yes—it was all over in a moment; 
they jammed the brakes on, and he had 
just time to realize his mistake and 
jump for it, or he would have gone under 
the wheels. But he slipped as he turned 
and it caught him here,” she touched 
her breast, “the steering gear—not with 
full force, it was only a tap, but a tap 
from one of those heavy trams is like a 
blow from a sledgehammer. Still he got 
up, and they thought it was nothing 
much—” She broke off, her teeth set 
on her lip. 

“He fainted?” 

“If only he had! He says now that it 
wasn’t till he was near home that he 
knew how badly hurt he was. But what 
pain! I was in the garden when he 
dragged himself up, on his hands and 
knees for the last step or two. I ran to 
him, but he was drenched with blood 
and fainting, he could not speak. Luckily 
there was a man with me, Jack Ewing. 
He is a trick actor for the films, and 
very strong; he helped me get him on 
his bed. I don’t know what I should 
have done without Jack. Not that he 
is deft like Roden, or Milly himself, for 
he is not; he is very unhandy; his fingers 
are all thumbs—it made me sick to 
watch him handling my patient, Milly. 
Still I was thankful to have him, for I 
couldn’t have lifted Milly by myself.” 

All Clare’s jealousy fell down slain in 
that moment, as dead as if it had never 
been born. “Jack’s fingers are all 
thumbs”—even Clare felt that Emilia 
couldn’t have said that if she had been 
in love with Ewing! “I’m so glad you 
came,” she repeated; “it’s consoling to 
sce a friend.” 

“Yes, a friend,” Clare echoed, taking 
her hands and holding them firmly 


clasped; “a friend who will do anything 
he can to help you—you and your 
brother. You will trust me, won’t you ?— 
Has Don Fermin seen him yet?” 

“Yes, Jack went down to Soller in 
his car and brought him back at two in 
the morning. But we: shall know more 
when he comes again. Jack has gone 
down again to fetch him and I’m ex- 
pecting him every minute.” 

“T wish I could help you.” 

“You can.” 

“How?” Clare asked eagerly. 

Ewing had miscalculated; Emilia had 
found a third alternative which had 
never crossed his mind. “By lending me a 
little money. I shall get none till Roden—” 

She checked herself, startled by the 
uncontrollable alteration in Clare’s face. 
“Till Roden—?” 

“Goes back to you, I was going to 
say. Why, Mr. Hautrive, what is it?” 

Clare had sat down by the table lean- 
ing his head on his hand. “I am n-not 
fit to be trusted with a chequebook. Is 
it possible that Roden hasn’t been having 
what was due to him all this time?” 

“What should be due to him when he 
wasn’t working for you?” 

Clare had dragged out his pocketbook. 
“T am n-no good in money matters. I 
n-never can remember what I owe, or 
to whom. I left it all to Roden when I 
had him, and when he went I left it to 
my brother, who has settled everything 
for me since I was ill. But he of course 
knew nothing of my arrangements with 
Roden. I am ashamed to look you in 
the face. What must you have thought 
of me? and Roden too? I’m resigned 
to owing him my life, and twice over, 
but not to owing him half a quarter’s 
salary!” He told down his debt. “They 
gave my brother thirty pesetas to the 
pound at the Crédito Balear yesterday; 
will you check those and see if they are 
right? I dare say they aren’t! I c-can’t 
count money.” 

“Audited and found ccrrect,” said 
Emilia gravely, concealing a sparkle. She 
left the notes lying on the table. They 
were after all not hers but Roden’s. 

“That’s business,” said Clare. The in- 
dulgent Emilia had not the heart to 
point out that it wasn’t. “Now, if you 
don’t wish me to die of shame, you will 
let me be your banker for whatever 
more you need. May I give you another 
couple of thousand pesetas? I have no 
more on me for the moment.” 

And that was more than Jack had 
effered her with all his parade of liber- 
ality—a gift how hard to take from 
Jack—how easy from Clare! It was 
true that it meant more to Jack than to 
Clare, but still “Thank you,” 
Emilia murmured, laying down the 
second sheaf of notes beside the first. It 
was a long while since she had had so 
much money bctween her fingers, and 
she eyed it greedily, as a source of rivers 
of chicken broth and fountains of cham- 
pagne for the invalid. 

“T’m grateful to you for giving me this 
privilege. I know it is one. Like St 
Mildred, you’re very proud!” Clare had 
risen, a flush on his face, and had taken 
Emilia’s hands between his own. “You 
do understand, don’t you, how glad I am 
to help you even in this valueless, easy 
way! how deeply I grieve for your dis- 
tress? I speak stiffly because I am 
frightened of you; don’t misjudge me. 
I wish I could express myself better, as 
other men can—were not so tongue-tied, 
s-stupid—” 

But the language of Emilia’s lifted 
eyes would have been encouragement 
enough for any lover, for at that moment 
there was nothing in her to resist Clare. 
She wondered afterwards, blushing for 
her own boldness, whether it was she 
who first put up her lips or he who 
stooped to take them. Felicity pure and 
unstained! 

“Emma! where are you? I’ve brought 
Frasneda—ah!” 

Always rapid in movement, while 
Clare was always leisurely, Ewing’s voice 
in the patio and the door flung open 
came in one breath. 

[Continued in November McCatv’s] 
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Mind-health, first 


O you know about the new 
phase of warfare against disease 
called Mental Hygiene? It is 

teaching people to guard their mental 
health—just as they have been taught 
to guard their physical health. 


Physical health depends to a great 
extent upon mental health. Excessive 
anger, hatred, envy, jealousy, fear, 
revolt, malice—a hundred and one 
mental conflicts if persisted in—often 
cause serious mental and physical 
trouble. With continuing wrong 
thoughts and emotions we can’t be 
well, That is one of the first things 
that Mental Hygiene teaches. Its un- 
derlying idea is as old as Time. The 
only new thing about it is that it has 
now been developed into a science 
that can be used to prevent mind-sick- 
ness and to solve individual mental] 
problems. 


Frequently people who are ill take 
remedy after remedy, travel north, 
south, east or west—all to no avail. 
Why? Because the source of the 
trouble—wrong thinking, false beliefs, 
distorted imagination, misdirected emo- 
tion—never has been touched. Such 
illnesses are not physical diseases al- 
though they may be accompanied by 
physical pain and may be manifested by 
sleeplessness, nervousness, indigestion 
and many other physical symptoms, 


‘f you were physically ill—if anyone 
a. your family were threatened with 
diphtheria or scarlet fever—you would 
do something about it. Mental sick- 
ness is quite as real and likewise 
should have prompt attention. 







Perhaps the old Quaker was wiser than he knew 
when he said, ‘ ‘Everybody’s queer except thee and 
me—and sometimes I think thee is a little queer’. 


Modern science agrees with the Quaker. No one 
has a mind that runs continuously with clock-like 
precision. All of us are a little queer at times. 
What mental hygiene does is to minimize our 
individual queerness. 


There are men and women—graduate 
physicians—trained especially to treat 
troubles of the mind and to teach 
Mental Hygiene. Their work is known 
as psychiatry and all over the country 
wise and_ successful physicians are 
practicing it. At the first sign of 
mental disorder it is the part of wis 
dom to consult a doctor who under- 
stands psychiatry. 


Wrong thinking and feeling frequently 
lead first to unhappiness—then to ill- 
ness and sometimes even to insanity 
and criminality. 


Dr. William J. Mayo, of the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn., says that 
mental ailments are the cause of more 
misery than tuberculosis or cancer. 


If you are feeling ill and find no 
physical reason for your discomfort, 
your doctor may discover that the real 
trouble is with your mind. This may 
be true, also, of those who have 
difficulty in maintaining a happy 
personal relationship with family, 
friends or business associates. Chronic 
worriers and pessimists show evi- 
dence of unhealthy mental opera- 
tions. The million little demons of 
discontent, fear disappointment, de- 
pression and all the rest are power- 
less against a healthy mind. 


Frequently it is possible to straighten 
out your own mental difficulties. 
Sometimes talking them over with 
some wise man or woman who is by 
nature a mental hygienist will help 
to solve the problem. If you have a 
serious trouble do not keep it bottled 
up. Repression often is harmful. 


Associate with happy, normal people. 
Exercise and have all the fun you can. 
Don’t devote every minute to work. 
Take time for recreation—re-creation. 


For centuries religion, philosophy and 
inspirational writings have helped men 
and women to gain poise and 
mental control—to know themselves. 
Healthy-minded people who 
have learned how to plan 
and direct their lives harmon- 
iously are consciously or 
unconsciously employing 
mental hygiene. 











Mental Hygiene is needed 
to help millions of people 
to think right, act right and 
feel right. 








The time has come when Mental Hygiene 
—the science of mental health—should 
take its place with other major activities 
in the great field of preventive medicine. 
As the work of prevention progresses, 
much of the mental suffering, mental 
deficiency, criminality and insanity in the 
world will be reduced. 

Thecost of caring forthe patientsin mental 
hospitals alone is nearly $75,000,000 a 





year. The economic loss, because of their 
disability, is more than $200,000,000 
annually. In several states, one out of 
twenty of all people who die in adult life 
dies in 2 hospital for the insane. The 
number of beds in public hospitals for the 
insane in this country equals those oc 
cupied by all other sick persons combined. 
In 26 states in the Union, in Canada and 
in many European countries Mental Hy- 


giene Societies have been formed to help 
those who ere mentally troubled. It will 
be worth your while to get in touch with 
them. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will gladly tell you where they 
are located and will mail you a list of 
books relating to Mental Hygiene if you 
will ask for it. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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For finer roasts 


Better tools do better work. A Mirro roast- 
er, designed by experts who understand the 
requirements of the average oven in the 
average kitchen, insures finer roasts of meat 
and fowl and less fuss and work for the 
housewife. 

Why not have and enjoy the Mirro roaster 
you have always wanted? Buy it with the 
certainty that the long wear in Mirro’s thick, 
hard metal will reduce the cost by the year 
to the vanishing point. Buy it for the splen- 
did cooking qualities and cleaning oaiities 
which all Mirro utensils possess. 


The Mirro oblong roaster is the favorite 
for all-round usefulness. But there are many 
who praise the round and oval patterns. 
Examine them all at the good store near 
you where “The Finest Aluminum” is sold. 
May we send you our Miniature Catalog 
No. A14? 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


CMIRRO 


The Finest Aluminum 
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Vengeance is Mine 


[Continued from page 21] 


as usual, only this year there was an 
unwonted flutter among the women, 
caused by the presence of the new Boss. 
There were many dresses made, much 
practicing of steps in secret, for someone 
said that Deborest would dance. And it 
was true. He did. With a grace and 
dignity which made feminine eyes widen 
with admiration, those of the men nar- 
row with something else. 

He danced first with Annie Casey, and 
several times with Minna. And then, 
after dancing once with little Marie, he 
came to Amalie Choisal. Now he said 
nothing beyond the commonplace, but 
it was just as if all the rest had been a 
preface, a leading-up, and the woman 
felt it as flutteringly as though he had 
told her so. She was so small that when 
he took her in his great arm she seemed 
a little trim swatch of swirling skirts and 
nothing more. She hung, literally, upon 
that big arm round her waist and her 
little feet drifted from the floor time 
and again. 

And if Deborest had danced before, 
now he was become an artist, having 
as it were, the perfect complement. Such 
great arcs and circles he described upon 
the gradually clearing space, such dipping 
and rising, such leaning back and turn- 
ing—so that Amalie’s wide skirts flew 
out in huge ballon-like motion! It was 
wonderful, and when it was done and 
the Boss returned her to her seat, him- 
self composed and aloof as ever, she wes 
flushed with triumph and Choisal was 
ready to burst with pride. He danced 
with her but once again that night, late, 
and this time he only held her up against 
his breast and moved smoothly with no 
show of skill whatever. But not once 
did he loosen his tight clasp of her, and 
once he drew it closer—closer still—until 
the beating of his heart surged in the 
woman’s veins, helplessly, and the gay 
crowd swam before her dilated eyes. 

When Amalie went home in the cold 
blue dawn a heavy fire was running in 
her blood and she did not hear half of 
what Choisal was saying. She felt half 
stifled with the slow surge of her heart, 
the exquisite, terrible emotion which 
filled her and which she could not still. 

She did not see Deborest for a week 
after the holidays, and then she met him 
on a path in the open. The woman 
caught her breath and flushed red as 
sunset, stammering in her greeting. He 
did not smile at her, only looked into her 
startled blue eyes with a long holding 
glance and went on. 

But the next week Old Aunt Milly 
lost her place as cook in the fine cabin, 
and the Boss called Choisal and asked 
if Amalie would come in once a day to 
tidy up, and maybe cook the late meal 
for him? Choisal, flattered, promised to 
consult with Amalie. The wage, Deborest 
told him, would be higher than that paid 
Aunt Milly, providing Amalie was a bet- 
ter cook—she must be a good cook. 

Do you see how clever the man was? 
Making the practical requirement stand 
out so! Was she so? He seemed to 
hesitate, to reconsider his offer until 
Choisal,—poor simple soul!—had_ hast- 
ened to assure him that Amalie’s handi- 
work was the most toothsome in all the 
country, bar none. 

So Amalie went to the Boss’s cabin 
daily and put it to exquisite rights, for 
she was neat as the proverbial pin. Also 
she cooked and left ready in the ovens 
of the stove such late meals as should 
have satisfied an epicure. Choisal was 
right about the excellence of her cooking. 
Amalie’s mother had been famous, and 
one of her grandfathers on that side 
had been a chef in Paris, so the making 
of a soup was an inherited art with her, 
a saute was a masterpiece. 

She did not see the Boss at all for 
near a week, and told Choisal so. Then, 
one day in the middle of her work in 
his kitchen, a foot scraped on the sill 
and he stood there looking at her. He 
did not speak and the woman blushed 
ar! stammered, her fine hands beating 
aimlessly at the batter in the bowl. Then 
Deborest came in and closed the door, 
softly as a cat. He swung to her, stood 


looking down into her helplessly up- 
turned face—unsmiling. He put one 
hand on her wrist, and held it there. 
How long his look endured Amalie did 
not know, then or after, for the room 
was swimming to her senses and she 
gasped like one drowning. And Deborest, 
big, handsome beyoi.d the common right 
of men, red with wind and cold, leaned 
down—nearer—nearer—A little inarticu- 
late cry escaped the woman’s throat, she 
gazed into his face like a bird fasci- 
nated. But he did not kiss her. So 
great an artist at this game was he that 
he let the moment pass, though his own 
blood was pounding in his ears, blurring 
his vision. And Amalie, when he had 
loosed her and swung abruptly out the 
door, sank weakly on a stool and wept 
that he had not. Her mouth was dry 
and starved for the rapture of that 
kiss denied. 

Now right here let me say that it is 
not with Amalie Choisa! that this tale is 
most concerned. There will be those 
among its readers who will condemn 
her, harshly, and they may be right. Be 
that as it may I sweep her aside as a 
factor to be explained or justified. I deal 
with the two men, pitted thus against 
each other in the vital game of life— 
Choisal and Deborest. 

Deborest was after Choisal’s wife, and 
Choisal did not know it. But there came 
a day when the Boss, coming in again 
without leave or license, faced Amalie in 
his house. Once more he came to her, 
close as close, stood looking down at her. 
Once more the woman caught her breath. 
And this time the man leaned down— 
nearer—nearer—smiled and waited—and 
Amalie cried out, her face working, half 
hysterical, unable to endure the strain. 

And so he kissed her for the first time. 

From this first. blind contact, Deborest 
had Choisal’s wife beyond all peradven- 
ture. She was his to the soles of her feet, 
dazed, bewildered —if he had called in 
the open ways she would have turned 
and followed as a man’s dog follows, un- 
able to explain and because she must. 
She still kept up her work at both 
houses, did for both men, was to the 
casual observer the same. But she was 
not the same. When Choisal talked she 
heard little that he said. He was full of 
exultation at the great good fortune of 
their fine wages, the plans of the middle 
future seemed to loom high and rosy. 

“And theenk, mon Ange,” he said hap- 
pily, “of dat ship—an’ of France—an’” 
he stressed this last joyously, “those so 
fine gowns in the shops w’ich wait for 
my wife,—my own wife, Amalie Choisal!” 

The woman nodded absently, she was 
feeling again the flame of Deborest’s 
lips. Choisal kissed her fingertip and she 
drew her hand away. For the first time 
she shrank from the pretty play. Startled, 
her husband noticed, held her hand and 
looked into her flushed and dreamy face. 
But he did not catch the spark of the 
trouble, not that time. It was quite a bit 
later when the first terrible pain of sus- 
picion went down to his heart, that 
heart which no-one in Camp Thirteen 
was ever to be able to measure. 

The work had gone a little wrong in 
the woods and Choisal was late with 
getting his weary teams bedded. And 
when he reached his cabin it was to see 
a cold stove, no lighted room, no tooth- 
some meal waiting. Bewildered, he started 
for Deborest’s house and met Amalie 
coming home. She was like one in a 
dream, flushed, drunken and drained 
with emotion. She hardly saw Choisal 
or heard his anxious queries. And there, 
in the cold dark, on the sodden path, the 
barb of knowledge went into him, sud- 
denly, with the stupid surprise of the 
shot that kills 

Choisal took her home and sat in his 
accustomed chair while she prepared 
some sort of food, but his hands were 
shut into fists, his face was grey as ashes. 
That was the beginning. To Choisal’s 
remonstrances against her going back 
Amalie turned a ferocious resistance, giv- 
ing all sorts of reasons. So she continued 
to go, and the little teamster literally 
died inch by inch. [Turn to page 106] 
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GuLoriA GOULD tells 


the care of the skin is vital § 


“Tue women of the younger set today are 
having the best time in the world. But oh! 
their lives are strenuous! Social engage- 
ments follow one another from noon to 
night and often on to dawn! 

“But these modern young women have 
simply got to look fresh and lovely, none- 
the-less. They never permit the strain of 
so many engagements or the attacks of 
wind and sun to mar the smooth delicacy 
of their complexions. 

“Fatigue and exposure can leave no trace 
on the skin cared for by Pond’s Two 
Creams. They are really remarkable.” 






ty a LTHOUGH Gloria Gould 
myAA has recently become Mrs. 
i <—y | Gloria Gould Bishop, to 

wy thousands who know her 
only by her famous name, 
she will still always be— just Gloria 
Gould! 

The youngest—and many think the 
loveliest—daughter of one of America’s 
oldest families of great wealth, she com- 
mands a unique position in New York’s 
exclusive younger social set. 















It was in the cream-and-blue drawing 
room of her smart East Side apartment 
that she gave me her views on the care 
of the skin. The simple friendliness of her 
manner delighted me. But what im- 
pressed me more was her vividness, her 
enthusiasm. 

““She’s the most alive creature,” I said 
to myself. “Even her lovely ivory skin 
seems to breathe life.” And I plunged 
into the interview. 

“Mrs. Bishop, what in your opinion is 
the most important factor in a woman’s 
looks?” 


“Three thirgs, I think,” prompted 
Gloria Gould, “‘are vital to the woman 
who wants to keep an important place in the social 
world. Fine eyes, white teeth and a lovely skin. 
The latter, luckily, any woman may possess, if 
only she’ll take the right care.” 


Every Woman should Guard her Beauty 


“With the society woman,” she continued, “the 
care of her skin is vital—a duty. But every woman 
should make her appearance express the happiness 
that’s within her. How can it, if her skin is not 


5)? 


clear, not glowing with health and bloom? 

Then we spoke of her set—that gay younger set 
—which crowds its days and nights so full of good 
times. These young women have sought ways to 
keep themselves looking fresh and lovely—‘‘ they’ve 
simply got to, you know,” said Gloria Gould. In 
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their need they’ve turned to Pond’s 
Two Creams which prevent all weari- 
ness from showing and keep the com- 
plexion satin-smooth and exquisitely 
protected. 


The first step in the Pond’s Method is a thorough 
daily cleansing of the skin with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. Smooth it on with liberal strokes over 
the face and neck. Let the pure oil delve down 
into the pores and bring up the dust and grime, 
the powder and rouge that clog them. With a 
soft cloth wipe all the cream off , and instead of 
being shocked, rejoice at the black look it gives 
you! Repeat the process, finishing with a dash of 
cold water or a brisk rub with ice. Your peony- 
pink skin, you’ll think, has never been really clean 
before! How relaged it feels, how fresh and in- 
vigorated! It glows all over with new health. 


The second step in the Pond’s Method is to 
smooth over your freshly cleansed face a light film 
of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Do this before pow- 
dering and especialiy before going out into the 
wind, sun, dust or cold. This delicate cream renders 
a four-fold service—it protects the skin from the 
weather, gives it a soft, smooth finish, holds rouge 
and powder evenly and long and, if used between 
the cleansings with Pond’s Cold Cream, freshens 
and rests the skin amazingly. 


Like Gloria Gould and the other smart young 
women of the exclusive social set, you can havi 
an exquisite complexion. Begin today with Pond’s 
Two Creams. At once you'll notice a new fresh 
ness, a smoothness, a lovely lustre. Their daily 
use will keep your skir exquisite. 

And with Gloria Gould you'll agree that Pond’s 
Two Creams “are really remarkable!” Pond’s 
Extract Company. 


de 


THE PRINCESSE MATCHABELLI 
MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 

MRS. CORDELIA BIDDLE DUKE 
THE VICOMTESSE DE FRISE 
MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, Sr. 
MRS. JULIA HOYT 

THE DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU 


These are among the women of distin- 


guished taste and high position who have expressed 
their approval of the Pond’s Method of caring for 


the skin and of Pond’s Two Creams. 


Mail this coupon with roc today 








Giorta Goutp’s French dressing-table bears witness 
to the care she gives her skin. 

On it may be seen Pond’s Two Creams used by the 
women of the younger set to keep their complexions 
exquisite despite the strain of social life. 


Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. K 
139 Hudson St., New York 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for tubes of your two 
creams. 


POUNDS 5 ic acdbvedabsercoddesedeses seebiens tans 


DOES, Gk cheek ecdsdssescetssasdisvetworount 
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Lisa with him; she would have appreciated the 
flavor of Tabitha Ann’s particular brand of 
fame better than anyone else in the world 
Of course, he had yet to break the news to 
Lisa that he was practically a member of the 
staff of “R. U. S.,” and that he wrote those 
incredible interviews with the lost souls that 
it featured. Perhaps tonight he would tell her that he and 
no other was Stephen Clayter 

He stepped hurriedly into the 
until the autocrat with the buzzer felt 
press it, and they soared upward. Yes, tonight he would 
tell her’ without fail. He sharply at the elevator 
man, shouldered past an outraged cluster, and flung himself 
in the direction of Room 2805 

He stopped abruptly before a 


bronze cage and 
constrained to 


velled 


door—a most amazing 


door—bright green with a little flowered mat in front ot 
it, and a brass knocker. He lifted the knocker sharply 
once—twice—no one answered and he opened the door 
and walked in. 

He cast an incredulous glance about him. If this was 
in office, Clair’s jewel box was a card index. On the 
shining floors lay little rugs that looked like pictures 
portraits of ridiculous kittens, absurd dogs, nonsensical 


beats dancing along on sea-blue triangles of wave—huge 


rosegays of flowers wrought by some inexpert but un 
daunted infant—a ferocious yellow lion, pop-eyed and 
whiskered, considerably smaller than the smallest of the 
kittens All worn and faded—all unflaggingly, inexhaust 


ibly gay 

On the leaf green walls hung pictures that looked like 
little rugs, intricately woven designs of geometrical figures, 
patterns sedate and elaborate as ever were woven by Per 
sian or by Turk. Some of them were lettered in jewel 
colored silks He bent over the one nearest the door, 
where white lambs danced in a green meadow, and roses 
bloomed on trees tall as oaks 

“Believe not each aspersing tongue 

As most week persons do, 

But still beleive that story wrong 

Which ought not to be true 

Done by me, Tibby Ann Brook, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-two 

Was ever smugger slogan flung out over a lost cause? 
Still, Mr. Drayton caught himself wishing desperately that 
it was that little, long-dead Tibby Ann that he had come to 
interview. He was capable of forgiving much to any female 
“week” enough to spell believe two ways in four lines, 
and both of them wrong. This ridiculous and endearing 
room, half nursery and half sanctuary, belonged to Tibby; 
it was sheer sacrilege that any unhallowed authoress should 
turn it into a den for publicity. 

Muslin curtains were blowing at the window—they had 
frills on them, and the breeze that was worn out with 
flickering over hot asphalt and grimy roof-tops lingered in 
their folds before it flitted to where, below them, lilacs 
dreamed in a pewter bowl on a table of amber wood 
shaped like a butterfly 

The desk was further adorned by two China dogs with 
bright red spots, one elephant with a gold collar obligingly 
containing ink, and a large folder, bulging with papers 
and delightfully adorned with three of Godey’s most 
amiable ladies 

Whatever the absent Tabitha Ann Day 
thoress, her selection of a setting disclosed a plethora of 
histrionic acumen. The brazen impudence of this trans- 
formation of a business office on the twentieth floor of Wall 
Street into a replica of great grandmother’s maiden bower 
might well have staggered a more cynical imagination than 
that of the star interviewer of “Our United States.” 

Here the abominable creature would sit crouching be 
hind ker desk like a small sinister spider in the middle of 
. shining web, jerking a thousand dollars a smile out of 
the unwary editors who crossed her threshold, not to men- 
iion two thousand dollars a tear. She probably cried like 
an infernal little crocodile if they didn’t offer her something 
for the twenty-second serial rights and picked them clove 
pinks for their button-holes if they did. What a woman! 
No, but what a woman! 

There was a swift patter of feet in the corridor, a sound 
of soft lamentation even before the door was open, and 
the air was full of lavender 

“Oh, I'm so I did hope that you would be one 
of the late kind. The traffic was too hideous—” 

The representative of two miilion one hundred per cent 
Americans gave a violent start and swung about on his 
heel -to confront the small, transfixed countenance of Lisa 
Knight, whiter than the organdy fichu on her cloud gray 


seven years of age in 


” 


lacked as an au 


orry 





dress. He stood literally frozen, taking in all the horrid 
details—the moss rose buds around the frightful little 
thing that looked like a poke bonnet, the enormous silver 
buckles on the high-heeled slippers, the cameo swinging 
from a black ribbon at her throat, the small fat bag en 
broidered with more rosebu All the nightmare trappings 
of a Chelsea figurine trippu oul a carved intle onto Wall 
Street ind onto Lisa. Lisa 
“Neil?” she whispered incredulously Neil, but how id 
u find out?” 
Find « \ 
, that t W t I wa r 
ound out thet A > Mr 
t nted madn¢ l i t P 
ighten I ¢ ) tervie 
i inger 1 « ed t a little bar 
blue and illed 1 pin-¢ I ? 
Ann D 
\ ] i 1 fla 
rse, you wouldn't She let f tl 





> 
glared 


chair, liftins the bonnet from her bright hair with a wanly 
reminiscent smile. “The Eternal Sceptic! Don’t believe 
anything, dear boy.” 

“It’s some infernal joke,” said the Eternal Sceptic pas- 
sionately 

“Well, perhaps you're right 
it is. Let’s have a parade of the 
humor.” 

Mr. Drayton’s reactions were obviously not traditional 
After the first moment of sheer paralysis, he felt blazing 
to the roots of his hair, and excessively active, and more 
articulate than he had ever been in his life. He wanted to 
move rapidly forward, shouting great home truths and 
banging on tables—-he wanted to call in all the neighbors 
and most of the passers-by to witness the perfidy and im- 
pudence of the faithless baggage calmly surveying him 
from, the corner. Worship curdled to abhorrence in his 
veins. 

It was the one time idol’s callous referexce to humor that 
had thus galvanized the worshipper into the destroyer, Young 
Mr. Drayton had felt nothing approaching the intensity 
of his present sensations for some twenty years, when at a 
social gathering, lavishly featuring vanilla ice-cream and 
animal crackers, a revered companion of seven had pulled 
a chair from under him at a crucial moment, thereby as- 
sisting him to sit violently on space and the floor in all 
too rapid succession. He had been both dazed and agitated 
by this procedure, but he had continued to sit quietly, 
more in sorrow than in anger, until his ill-starred playmate, 
lulled to a sense of false security by the apparent state of 
coma of his victim, had rashly inquired if he couldn’t take 
a joke. The party had been in honor of Mr. Drayton’s fifth 
birthday, but even now he could remember with gratification 
how very near to killing his little friend he had come before 
two pairs of distracted parents had pried him off. 

He was undergoing practically the same sensations at 
the present moment. He would have pleaded guilty to 
every crime committed by Calligula before he would have 
admitted not having the liveliest sense of humor between 
New York and San Francisco, but there were tirnes when 
common decency required that it be held strictly in abey- 
ance. These times were the few notable occasions when 
he had suspected, however dimly, that he and no other had 
been the unconscious purveyor of amusement to any by- 
stander whatsoever, and one of these had undoubtedly 
occurred 

“The situation amuses you?” he inquired, with a ghastly 
simulation of courtesy 

The dove that had disguised itself for his benefit as a 
serpent, indulged in another faint smile. 

“Oh, my dear, you aren’t going to be pompous? Even 
you must admit that it has amusing aspects!” 

“Pompous”—“Even you”—he could feel his teeth chatter. 

“T confess that they escape me. You're to be con- 
gratulated.” 

She breathed a small, patient sigh. 

“Very well, then—let’s be melodramatic. That’s fun too, 
but we'll have to hurry. The interviewer who had the ap- 
pointment may be here any minute. Who sent you?” 

“He won't be here any minute,” corrected Mr. Drayton 
grimly. “He’s here now. I am the interviewer who had 
the appointment.” 

“You aren't. He represents ‘Our United States.’ 

“I represent ‘Our United States.’ ” 

“What?” 

Mr. Drayton raised his voice to an entirely uncalled for 
pitch 

“You can’t hear me? 
United States.’” 

“Neil Drayton!” She relinquished the support on the cup- 
board and bore down on him with such strange light in 
her eyes that that gentleman recoiled one unmanly step 


I believe that’s exactly what 
well-known sense of 


I am the representative of ‘Our 


“You write for that magazine after all the things that 
you’ve said about it?” 
“T have said nothing about it that I don’t believe with 


every breath that I draw.” 

The Maenad in the Quaker gray frock was stammering 
in her fury; her eyes looked like Catherine of Russia’s. 
Neil could feel reason totter on its throne, but he set his jaw 

“You're gone out of your mind. Are you trying to tell 
me that you believe this bunk that you turn out?” 

“I believe every word of it—I'm not trying to tell you 
anything, except that I never want to see you again as 
long as I live. I want you to get out of this office—I can’t 
bear the idea that you've ever been in it—please hurry 
please—” 

“IT haven’t the most remote intention of leaving this 

I came here to interview Tabitha Ann Day, and 
interview is going to pay for the last five parties that 
I gave to Lisa Knight, not to meniion a florist bill that 
has swollen to dropsical proportions, owing to that young 
\’s somewhat perverse affection for such trifles as 
in January, old-fashioned June roses in February, 


otnce 








daisies in March, chrysanthemums in April, and mistletoe 
in May.” 
“Oh!” cried the erstwhile recipient of blossoms, one of 


the largest vocabularies in the United States of America 
temporarily deserting her. “You—you liar!” 
“Don’t dare to say another word to me! Don’t date! 
Don’t ever tell anyone not to dare to do something that 
he’s practically certain to do,” admonished Mr. Drayton 
helpfully. “It tends to weaken the sense of authority. It may 
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even stand me for the unseemly amount devoted 
to yellow, brown, black, green, and piebald 
taxicabs and one hansom that must have re- 
tired by now to spend the summer lying on 
its side on the beach at Southampton.” 

His late companion in the hansom gave a 
sound so expressive of scorn and loathing that 
it should have shaken him to depths of his unchivalrous soul. 

“Let me write you a cheque,” she suggested. 

“Now, that’s distinctly sporting of you, Lisa. But on 
second thought, no—no. I’m old-fashioned about that kind 
of thing. You shall merely help me to earn it, with a bit 
extra thrown in, because you undoubtedly owe me a rather 
stiff amusement tax on the amount that I’ve caused you.” 

“You never amused me.” 

“Oh, Lisa, come—biting the hand that fed you?” 

“You've always hurt me—always. I loathe your cynicism 
—I loathe you for making me toady to it. And don’t call 
me Lisa.” 

“The melodramatic evidently has its charms for you too, 
my dear. I am not to date to call you Lisa, Miss Knight ?” 

“Nor Miss Knight. My name is Tabitha Ann Day, and if 
you're quite through, would you mind going? I have a good 
deal of work to clear up.” 

“You have a good deal more than work to clear up,” Mr. 
Drayton assured her ominously. “Why did you pretend to 
me that you were Lisa Knight ?” 

“Neil,” she said, and he saw suddenly, to his despair, how 
small and white and tired she looked, for all her vixen 
tongue and valiant eyes—how little—and how dear. “Neil, 
that’s over—that’s done. I’m not asking you for explana- 
tions, yet you’ve been quite as deceitful as I have. If I’ve 
deceived one person, you're deceiving millions. The star 
interviewer of ‘R. U. S.’ deserves short shrift from Lisa 
Knight, and the Eternal Skeptic deserves none at all from 
Tabitha Ann Day. Let’s say good-bye. The play’s over.” 

“T quite agree with you that the play is over, but I like 
mysteries solved. You aren't being quite accurate, either. 
In all our—our companionship, I was never deceiving you 
meant everything that I said.” 

“Everything, Neil? You said so much.” 

That pale flicker of mirth touched him like a whip. 
“Well, you see—that was what I was afraid of. You 
shouldn't talk so much. I thought that lots of the things that 
you said were the most arrant nonsense—and terrible- 
and cruel.” 

“What things?” 

“Everything, Lisa.” 

“Things about Love—and Happiness—”’ 

“But I said those befoteI knew you, 
really knew you.” 

“You never knew me; not really or even a little, little bit.” 

She looked so desolate, for all her shining hair and shining 
eyes, that suddenly he felt his voice shake—his hands shake 

his heart shake. 

“T knew you well enough to love you from the first 
moment that I laid eyes on you.” 

She did not stir, but he saw her eyes grow black with 
tears. 

“Neil, how can you—how can you say that? You don’t 
even remember the first time that you laid eyes on me.” 

He gave a little bark that was meant to be laughter. 

“You think that I’ve forgotten that dinner at Clair’s ?” 

Two of the tears that darkened the shining eyes slipped 
over, very quietly ; she did not lift a finger to brush them off 

“You oughtn’t to say that; that—that’s a cruei thing to 
say. Very well, I'll tell you. Only please remember that 
you're hurting me, badly. You met me at a foot-ball game, 
a year ago last fall. I was the girl from Boston that Clair 
asked you to be nice to.” 

Even then he couldn’t remember, so little had that girl 
from Boston meant. 

“I was the girl that you were supposed to take home after 
the game, and that you forgot.” 

Yes, then he remembered. He remembered Clair’s flame 
of indignation while he had held out a nice handful of 
assorted excuses for her to choose from—vaguely penitent 
babblings of how he’d thought that she seemed to be stick- 
ing along with the Carews—how Bob Laurie was helping 
her down the steps—how they all got separated in the 
crowd—how Joan Danvers had told him they’d have to 
run if they were going to make that -trolley. 

He remembered how pretty Joan had been with her wild 
eyes and her wilder sallies; he remembered, but still how 
dimly, the small gray mouse who had sat perched on his 
other hand, swathed in a great, shabby squirrel coat that 
had obviously been intended for some one else, and the 
tiny squirrel cap that came far down over her eyes, and 
the absurd barrel muff—the only one on the field. He re- 
membered how conscientiously he had talked to her for the 
better part of an hour, in spite of the alluring and exigent 
Joan, and how hex voice had been so low that he could 
barely hear half that she had said, and the sudden startled 
freshness of her laughter; he remembered—yes, now he re- 
membered even the funny little nose that was too pink, 
and the funny little mouth that wasn’t pink enough, and 
the great bright eyes that watched him from under the 
shadow of the cap like some little, furry animal. That 
mouse—that small, deserted and betrayed mouse—had be- 
come, by some strange magic, his Lisa? By some stranger 
and more sinister magic, Tabitha Ann Day? 

“Yes,” said young Mr. Drayton, “yes, now I remember.” 

“And now—now you say that you fell in love with me 
the first time that you saw me. That’s not true—not the 
first, no—nor the second,—nor the last. Not ever. You 
just say it to hurt me and punish me and make me sorry 
for what we might have had. But I fell in love with you, 
Neil in the first hour that I met you. That’s truer than 
any truth you've ever told.” [Turn to page 36) 
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Lisa—before I 
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In early fall it seems that appetites make a special 
call for Premium Ham, ham unusually tender and 
mild, redolent with the smoke of hardwood fires 


Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon 


Premium Ham 





not necessary Pre lee ee , baked in milk 
10 parboil “nm Rub a thick slice of Premium Ham with 
©. if. 7, = f mustard; place in a casserole and cover 
Swifts Premium % et a with milk. Bake about forty-five min- 
am - Bp . r utes in a moderate oven. The milk may 
; be thickened and served as gravy with 
Look for this blue identification tag the ham 


when you buy a whole ham or 


Swift & Company 


when you buy a slice 
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H-J-HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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cA List of 


HEIN 
7 VARIETIES 


How many do you know? 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork 
and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Beans without 
Tomato Sauce, with Pork— 
Boston Style 

Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato 
Sauce without Meat—Vegetarsan 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
Heinz Peanut Butter 

Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 
Heinz Cream of Pea Soup 
Heinz Cream of Celery Soup 
Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 
Heinz Cooked Macaroni 
Heinz Mince Meat 

Heinz Plum Pudding 

wleinz Fig Pudding 

Heinz Cherry Preserves 

Heinz Red Raspberry Preserves 
Heinz Peach Preserves 

Heinz Damson Plum Preserves 
Heinz Strawberry Preserves 
Heinz Pineapple Preserves 
Heinz Black Raspberry 
Preserves 

Heinz Blackberry Preserves 
Heinz Apple Butter 

Heinz Crab-Applie Jelly 

Heinz Currant Jelly 

Heinz Grape Jelly 

Heinz Quince Jelly 

Heinz Apple Jelly 

Heinz Dill Pickles 

Heinz Sweet Midget Gherkins 
Heinz Preserved Sweet 
Gherkins 

Heinz Preserved Sweet Mixed 
Pickles 

Heinz Sour Spiced Gherkins 
Heinz Sour Midget Gherkins 
Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 
Heinz Chow Chow Pickle 
Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 
Heinz Queen Olives 

Heinz Manzanilla Olives 
Heinz Stuffed Olives 

Heinz Ripe Olives 

Heinz Pure Olive Oil 

Heinz Sour Pickled Onions 
Heinz Worcestershire Sauce 
Heinz Chili Sauce 

Heinz Beefsteak Sauce 

Heinz Red Pepper Sauce 
Heinz Green Pepper Sauce 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
Heinz Prepared Mustard 
Heinz India Relish 

Heinz Evaporated Horse- 
Radish 

Heinz Cooked-Sour Kraut 
Heinz Mayonnaise Salad 
Dressing 

Heinz Pure Malte Vinegar 
Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar 
Heinz Distilled White Vinegar 
Heinz Tarragon Vinega: 
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Scene at Capetown, South Africa. A symbol of Heinz 
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world-wide distribution 


A series of unusually artistic mural paintings by Trumbull always interests visitors to ‘‘The Home of the 57’ 


EACH YEAR more than 50,000 people visit 
the Heinz kitchens. 

Mostly they are housewives—women who 
have kitchens of their own, and ideas as to 
how kitchens should be managed and how 
they should look. 

Housewives have much in common with 
the people engaged in preparing Heinz foods. 
There is the same feeling of responsibility, the 


same high regard for cleanliness, purity and 


goodness. They praise the neat, cheerful “Heinz 
girls”, the choice materials they use, the care 
and skill with which they wor«, their spotless 
utensils, everything glistening with snowy 
whiteness—and even the flowers in the boxes 
at the windows! 

If you ever have an opportunity to visit 
us, you, too, will find that the making of the 
foods you like so well is as appetizing as the 


foods themselves. 
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The Newly Born Baby 


By Charles Gilmore Kerley, M. D. 
Author of “Short Talks with Young Mothers” 


HE baby has arrived. We shall 
assume that the new comer arrived 


on schedule time and that he is a 
well, husky, crying, red baby. Whether 
poor or rich, humbly or highly born, it 
is such as he who will comprise the state 
in a few years; and if we are to pass on 
to our children sound bodies and normal 
minds we must carry out the demands of 
the child, for he has a right to make 
dernands. He is here through no _initi- 
ative of his own, and the care of the 
early years determines his later life. He 
requires of us that he receive such bene- 
fits in his immaturity as will make him 
grow into the best sort of a citizen. From 
the time of the fertilization of the ovum 
until his advent into earthly existence, 
nature supplies environment and by means 
of the maternal circulation, sustenance; 
and although the environment has 
changed, a new means of sustenance has 
been prepared during the prenatal existence 
to supply needs for his maintenance. 

Now, after birth, he has a’ gastro- 
intestinal system capable of supplying 
his wants, providing a nutritional sub- 
stance be furnished which his digestive 
organs are capable of utilizing. The 
mother is not only so made as to con- 
ceive and bring the child to maturity; 
she is so fashioned that she is able further 
to nourish the offspring until he can take 
other forms of nourishment. Nature 
attempts thus to supply every child; in 
many she succeeds, in some she fails. The 
food that nature offers fits the child’s 
digestive organs and digestive enzymes 
and possesses the same constituents that 
are found in all animal food—fat, sugar, 
protein and mineral salts in proportion 
to meet the demands of a child. For the 
young of animals and human beings this 
substance is known as milk. Every other 
food given, regardless of its nature, is a 
substitute and as the baby’s chief and 
most important requirement is the food 
which nature has prepared to fit his 
digestive system, his mother’s milk is 
his first demand as a citizen 

His digestive organs are so arranged 
that they work well under certain condi- 
tions. This is not the baby’s fault nor the 
mother’s. He is so made that a definite 
amount of milk may be taken and a 
definite amount of time required for its 
adaption to the baby’s needs—and this 
we call digestion. It has been learned by 
experience that the nursing interval 
should not be less than three hours nor 
more than four hours, for normal, prop- 
erly functioning breasts with a normal 
baby. 

There is always waste matter to 
be got rid of in all digestive processes 
and this necessitates proper bowel evacu- 
ation which should take place in the 


newly born at least once, better twice, 
in the twenty-four hours. 

Every infant when born should be 
examined by a physician to see that he 
is properly fashioned, mechanically, to 
carry on digestion. Infants with cleft 
palate, tongue-tie or similar physical de- 
fects may not be able to draw strongly 
on the breast. The anal sphincter and the 
genito-urinary organs likewise should be 
passed on before the child is started on 
his career. Not a few cases of constipa- 
tion and colic are due to an over-tight 
sphincter or to the permanence of the 
anal membrane, a condition sometimes 
not recognized by physicians. In male 
infants a tight foreskin interfering with 
urine elimination will cause much trouble 


FURTHER demand is that the baby 
be kept comfortable. Suitable cloth- 
ing, frequent changing of the diaper and 
a daily bath are absolute necessities. A 
baby is never comfortable in a soiled 
diaper. Sore buttocks and genitals should 
be avoided through proper nursery toilet. 
Most babies are over-clad, very few 
are insufficiently clad. Cold hands and feet 
are signs of insufficient clothing. With 
our rapid changes in temperature in a 
given locality it is difficult to lay down 
definite rules as to clothing. Much 
depends on the locality in which the 
infant lives. 

Until the navel heals it is best to 
cleanse the child by means of sterilized 
olive oil. When the cord stump has fallen 
the child may be bathed in tepid water 
using a simple bath soap, and the bath 
must be a part of the daily routine. 
Nature requires that the young infant 
sleep most of the time. During the first 
few days of life the sleep in normal con- 
ditions is almost unbroken except when 
the infant is fed. During the first month 
the infant sleeps about twenty-two hours 
out of every twenty-four; during the 
second and third month from twenty to 
twenty-two hours. At the sixth month 
the child should sleep from 6 p. m. to 
6 a. m. without interruption except for 
feeding or nursing at 10 p. m. Regular 
sleep is largely a matter of habit and if 
the infant is started right, with suitable 
feedings given at definite times followed 
by the proper period of sleep, but little 
trouble will be experienced. If necessary, 
keep the baby awake at times during the 
day in a well-lighted room. 

It is well for the young infant to cry a 
little every day. Muscular movements 
involving the greater part of the body 
accompany the active crying and furnish 
exercise 

In crying always 


deep breathing is 


necessary, the lungs are expanded and 
the blood oxygenated 
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Now- oats cook 
n> to5 minutes 








Quick Quaker 
makes oats the quickest breakfast 


There is a new Quaker Oats which takes less cooking time than 
coffee. And scarcely more than simple toasted bread. 
‘ We perfected them for busy wives and mothers, who, because 
of limited time, might serve oats too seldom. 
They are called Quick Quaker. And they bring you the luscious, 
hot breakfasts every active family needs, without bother or delay. 


Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. The grains 
are cut before flaking, rolled very thin and partly cooked. And these 
small flakes cook more quickly. That is the only difference. 

All the rich, rare Quaker flavor is there—the flavor that comes 
from selected grains onily—plus the good of hot breakfasts, quickly. 


Ask for the kind of Quaker you prefer—Quick Quaker or regu- 
lar Quaker Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. Look for the picture 
of the Quaker on the package. 


PEANUT LOAF 


teaspoon salt 


QUAKER OATS 
'> cups Quaker Oats 1 


2 cups flour 5 teaspoons baking powder 

1 cup chopped peanuts’ 1'4 cups milk or water 

1', cups molasses 1 egg 
Put oats and peanuts through food chopper. Add flour which has been 
sifted with baking powder and salt. Add molasses, egg and liquid and 
stir well. Place in well greased loaf pan, let stand 10 minutes and bake 


(350 dewree 


50 minutes in a medium « 


Standard full size and weight packages 
Medium: 1!4, pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quaker Oats 


The kind y..u have always knowr 








Quick Quaker _ 


Cooks in 3 to 5 


minutes 
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TWO KINDS NOW AT YOUR GROCER 
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—or it cannot leave our factories! Many searching inspections make certain 
of this—for you. And so you have lovely, sheer hosiery—richly lustrous 
which is still good-looking after other stockings are worn out or laundered out. | 
wy Prices are moderate. At all good stores—in the newest colors and styles. Silk, ff 
silk-faced and lusterized lisle. Styles also for men and children. If not available ¥% 
locally, write for price list. “| 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproot Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ont, 


erie must matcn beautiful appearance in every pair of Holeproof Hosiery 
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CHILDRENS DRESSES 


Ready-to-6mbroider 





The Kiddies’ Clothes 





Does the trouble of making them 
—and the expense—take away 
some of the pleasure of seeing the 
children prettily dressed? 


Then look at these lovely 
ARTAMO styles. Don’t they 
seem to solve the problem? 
Thousands and thousands of 
Mothers say, “‘ They do”. You 
might try one and learn for 
yourself. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write to us. 





)\ \. 
No. 2542 ROMPER No. 2531 Le “es 
Kitty Cot double apron made Made of fine grade t tt r 7 
good grade unbleached mus pongee i Ate * F 
ees ag 2 ane at rinetvaell i. 
ee —---— - —_— } \} —_ ——— 
4 ‘ . ( oe \ 
G. REIS & BRO., Inc. Li 
898 Broadway Dept. ¢ New York City 1} 





You buy the dress all made up awaiting only 


the touch of your embroidery needle to 


bring it to life. In the package with the dress DRESS N , 
you will find D. M. C. embroidery cotton t | 4 
’ work the design and a complete instruction | t . ' 
i ‘ 
chart —if you need it | oe a 
, | I ad Ce , fey 
Fall Style Sheet FREE on Request | l _ ie a alias 
| 4 ‘Si 











The Happy Ending 


[Continued from page 32] 


He took a swift step toward her, but 
something in her eyes stopped him, she 
stood quite still, but they looked as 
though they were stepping back from 
him, farther and farther away. 

“And I fell out of love with you the 
second hour, so hard that I nearly broke 
every bone in my body—and my heart— 
and my soul. At first I couldn’t be- 
lieve that when I had found you, after 
such loneliness and such ugliness and 
such pain—after such dreams—and found 
you even better than my dreams—that 
you wouldn’t know me, too. That 
heavenly hour I thought that you did 
know me, and when I saw that it was 
a little painted gypsy that you wanted, 
that you had forgotten me as completely 
as though I didn’t exist—oh, not even 
forgotten me, because you had never once 
remembered me—I wanted to die. You 
think those are just words, don’t you, 
Neil ?” 

“Lisa-—” 

“No, no—please don’t. I don’t want 
you to. I did want to die. You see, I 
didn’t know that life was as bad as that. 
I didn’t know that I was as bad as that. 
I honestly thought that I was a fairy 
princess; oh, in disguise, of course, but 
such a perfectly transparent disguise that 
any proper fairy prince would see through 
it in a moment.” 

“My dear—” 

“Neil, if you touch me I will never 
say one word More to you again as long 
as I live. And I’m nearly finished, but I 
have two or three more to say. You 
mustn’t be too sorry for me, though I’m 
sure that you adore it. When I saw that 
you had actually gone of and left me in 
that horrible mob, aud that everyone 
else was going to leave me too, I stopped 
wanting to die and began wanting to 
kill you.” 

“You little monster!” 

“You needn’t laugh; I’d have been 
even more pleased if I could have shoved 
you off the earth. I saw then that it wasn’t 
Life that was wrong, or I that was 
wrong, or anything in the world that was 
wrong except you. I saw that you were 
nothing but a blind, stupid, arrogant 
young lunatic—and for the most beauti- 
ful hour of my life I’d thought that you 
were the Fairy Prince. I couldn’t forgive 
you for that then; I don’t forgive you 
now.” 

All the tenderness and contrition and 
moved wonder in young Mr. Drayton’s 
expressive face went out as abruptly 
as though a bowl of ice water had been 
dashed in it. 

“I’m to gather from this that you 
still think me an arrogant young lunatic?” 

“No. Now I know it. Oh, if you only 
knew how often I’ve wanted to tell you 
so, when you’ve sat there chatterboxing 
to me about Life, Love, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness through Iniquity, 
you’d never talk again, I truly believe.” 

“You managed to conceal your opinion 
of me with fair success.’ 

“Didn’t 1? Didn’t 1? You thought 
that I was impressed to the point of 
distraction by you and your »pinions, 
didn’t you? That I was going to embrace 
you and them with frenzy, and indulge 
in a few months of mad, glorious, vital 
emotion, and a parting so exalted and 
heart-wrung and generally satisfactory 
that it would brighten every moment of 
your declining years even to remember 
it? Well, you were wrong, my dear; I 
told you that you didn’t know me. There 
hasn’t been any. mad, glorious, vital 
emotion—-and this is the parting. If you 
can brighten up your declining years by 
remembering it, you’re a good deal more 
talented than I think.” 

“Are you quite through?” 

Mr. Drayton’s voice sounded terrifying 
even to himself, but the young person 
at whom it was directed seemed unim- 
pressed. 

“Not quite. I decided that night on 
the midnight back to Boston—Clair took 
me into New York so that I could catch 
it; she was dreadfully upset, poor 
darling—-that some day I was going to 
hurt you as badly as you had hurt me; 
just the kind of thing they go in for in 


books, you know, only rather more so 
So I went back to my boarding house in 
Boston, and went on with my stories, 
and the worse I felt, the pleasanter I 
made them.” 

“Til say you did!” assented Mr. Dray- 
ton grimly, and the fervor of his tone 
implied no compliment. 

“Tl say I did too! They began to 
sell—that’s what rankles most, isn’t it, 
my exotic poet?—and they sold better, 
and better, and Oh, well, you know 
how they sold. They sold better than 
anything else in the world. And I came 
back here to visit Clair again and open 
a business office that would make them 
sell twice as well as anything in the 
world. But business was to be business, 
and pleasure, pleasure. I told her that 1 
wanted to meet her friends and make 
up for all the beautiful times that I'd 
never had, but that I wanted to have 
them as a girl, not as a celebrity. The 
publishers and the editors were welcome 
to Tabitha Ann Day, but Clair’s friends 
had thought so little of her that not one 
of them remembered ever having seen 
her—so they were presented to Lisa 
Knight. Lisa Knight has had a most 
wonderful time, Neil; she’d be the last 
one to deny it!” 

“T see,” said the gentleman who had 
contributed most substantially to Lisa 
Knight’s wonderful time, “and that’s all ?” 

“That’s about all. Of course in a way 
it was rather a pretty tribute to you 
Lisa, as you’ve probably gathered, was 
invented purely fer your benefit. She 
was the very lady for you, wasn’t she?” 

“The very lady.” 

“She wanted to make quite sure of 
that before she told you who she really 
was, and what she really thought of you. 
Last night she was almost sure, and 
then—” “. 

“And thet; Lisa?” 

“Oh, and then she didn’t feel quite in 
the mood for it. She was tired and de- 
pressed and let down and—” 

Mr. Drayton did not look 
tained, but he looked purposeful. 

“That wasn’t the real reason that you 
didn’t tell me last night.” he said gently. 

“No?” 

“No. The real reason was that you 
were a good deal more in love with me 
last night than you ever were in your 
life. Your final conception of revenge 
was to marry me, my child.” 

“Oh!” She lifted her hands as though 
to put them over her ears, and then 
clenched them at her sides, the out- 
raged blood staining her from brow to 
throat. “How dare you say that to 
me—how dare you!” 

“And under the circumstances it 
wasn’t a bad conception at all, and 
you'll never know how near you came to 
realizing it. You can have this satis- 
faction” still, if it’s what you want. I 








enter- 


loved you—not your ideas, or your 
hats, or your furniture, or your af- 
fectations, but you. The way you 


turned your head—the way you breathed 
—the way your heart beat and your 
voice fell and your eyes shone—you, and 
nothing else.” 

“That’s not so.” 

“That is so. And now that I know 
that that wasn’t you—that you're only 
a spoiled, vindictive child trying to smash 
a life to pay for an hour’s pain caused 
by a minute’s stupidity, I wouldn't 
marry you if you were the last woman 
on earth.” 

She came quite close to him, so close 
that he could hear the breath fluttering 
in her throat, and see that her eyes 
weren’t really black at all. 

“And I wouldn’t marry you if you 
were the first man. Have you more of 
these insults, or are you going to leave 
this office ?” 

“T’ve finished everything that I have 
to say to you, Lisa, as long as either of 
us live, but I’m not going to leave this 
office. Are you going to sit down?” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“You haven’t forgotten that I came 
to interview you? We’ve wasted an ap- 
palling lot of time already; let us get 
started.” [Turn to page 77! 
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Everybody thinks its silk 


WOMAN once had to choose between plain white undermuslins and beautiful, tinted 
silks—between sending her clothes to the laundress or laundering them at home with 
infinite care. 

But—until Lingette was created—she could not have both beautiful underthings and 
freedom from laundry worries. Silk was exquisite—but the effects of warm, cleansing suds, ot 
hot irons, had to be worried about—guarded against. Muslin was durable but not exquisite! 

And then Lingette was perfected—Lingette that combines the beauty of silk with the 
sturdiness of cotton—Lingette that meets the test of modern laundry methods and comes 
back with its shimmering loveliness unimpaired! 

Yet, even better than its beauty, Lingette offers Jong wear. In garments where friction is 
greatest—as bloomers, for instance—you will be really amazed at the wear-resistance 
Lingette affords. Women write us that it seems as though it simply won’t wear out! 

If you have any trouble obtaining Lingette, send to us for name of nearest retailer. 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO., Inc., 361 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


OFFICES: BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ST.LOUIS, BALTIMORE, 
PITTSBURGH, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI. 





They say— 
*‘Women are clever 


shoppers” 


Yet every day we receive 
letters like this —“I should 
have known it was not Lin- 
gette, for it did not carry the 
Lingette name or label.” 

But we are almost powerless 
to help you after the wrong 
purchase is made! 


A retailer usually has only 
one reason for offering a 
substitute for Lingette 


He is making a few cents 
more profit per yard on the 
substitute! One tubbing will 
show you the difference. One 
tubbing will probably be all 
that is needed to remove the 
surface luster from those “just 
as good” materials. 


You are buying 86 years of 
cotton goods experience 


when you buy Lingette. We 
are using the very finest ma- 
terial, finished in the most 
beautiful and lasting manner, 
and we will not break faith 
with our public by using in- 
ferior materials or processes. 
We are marking every yard 
of Lingette with the name, 
and we are giving to manufac- 
turers of true Lingette gar- 
ments the label shown below, 
so as to be of genuine service 
to women who know that 
economy is nct “how much” 
a fabric costs, but how long it 
wears, and how beautiful and 
satisfactory it is in service. 
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A Lingette label may read 


Slip Lining 
Bloomer Pajama 
Vest Quilt 


Step-in Gown 

Chemise Camisole 

Shirt Creeper 

Brassiere 
or “Garment” as shown in the 
label photographed. But it 
never varies otherwise—al- 
ways the Lingette name and 
‘the little fat man’ trade mark 
are there—acting as friendly 
guardians to you, helping you 
to buy fine, long-wearing Lin- 
gette, and saving you from the 
imitations made up to trade 
on Lingette’s great prestige 
and remarkable success, 
Won't you protect yourself, 

and make sure that label is 
there before you buy? 


No matter what any one 
tells you, a fabric is not Lin- 
gette unless it has Lingette 
marked plainly along the sel- 
vage; a garment is not a true 
Lingette garment unless it has 
in it the Lingette label. 


LINGETTE IS A BUTTERFIELD QUALiTY FABRIC -— MADE BY THE MAKERS OF NORMANDZ * 
LEP Be LEVELS ELE ERLE ELIOT OE? TEL TO TO ET OE 
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Flavorous food- 
real food 


EECH-NUT Peanut Butter is 

real focd—substantial, nourish- 
ing and full of deliciousness. Leave 
the jar on the table. Let both old 
and young help themselves gener- 
ously. It is healthful for everybody, 
any time. 


And Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is so 
thoroughly tempting that its exqui- 
site flavor improves other foods. Use 
it with dainty sandwiches, for exam- 
ple. Spread one slice of your sand- 
wiches with chopped prunes, raisins, 
dates or figs —and the other slice 
with flavorous Beech-Nut. Or choose 
jam or cream cheese. Unlimited pos- 
sibilities for delightful variety with 
Beech-Nut. 

Some women cover the bread lightly 
with dairy butter before adding 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. Remem- 
ber that it is delicious any way. At 
your grocer’s—in sanitary vacuum- 
sealed glass jars. Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


‘‘Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor” 


Bacon Prepared Must 
Peanut Butter Jams and Je 
Macaroni + Spaghett Marmalades ar 
Vermicehi Preserves 
Macaroni Elbows ° 
Macaroni Rings CONFECTIONS 
Prepared Spaghetti Mints + Cara le 
Pork and Be k tD 
Catsup * Chili Sauce Chev a < 
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Another Theory Exploded 


Long Regarded as an Indigestible Food, Cheese Has At 
Last Found Its Rightful Place in the Well-Balanced Diet 
By E. V. McCollum and Nina Simmonds 


Department of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University 


HERE are two reasons why we 
have long manufactured cheese. One 
is that making cheese is a successful 


thod of preserving, for use at some 
other season of the year, a large part of 
e tood value of milk at a time when it 
ibundant, and the other is the cesire to 
ake a more appetizing food than milk 
heese-making, therefore, represents a 
ponse by mankind to the two very 
deep-seated qualities of his nature, namely, 
desire to provide for the future and 
to cater to his sense of 
taste. In fact, cheese was 
probably the first prod- 
uct man manufactured 
from milk and his first 
ittempt to preserve milk 
for future use 
The manufacture of 
is both economi 
cally and physiologically 
ound, since it serves to 
preserve in an attractive 
form 3 large amount of 
milk which may be used 
it a such later date than 
its preduction and since, 
if rightly eaten, it is a 
wholesome article of diet 
Cheese made from 
whole milk contains most 
of the protein and fat 
and a large part of the 
lime of the milk from 
which it was made. It 
whole milk 


cheese 








producers are in no way harmful but are 
rather beneficial in that the presence of 
a small amount of this acid in the intestine 
insures a more hygienic condition than 
can be obtained in any other way. 
Cheese has been condemned frequently 
as a food because of its high bacterial 
content, but one is not justified in mak- 
ing too sweeping a deduction from this 
fact. Meats contain practically the same 
number of bacteria as cheese but the 





The recipe for this delicious Tomato and Cream \ 
Cheese Salad will be found on page 42 


their inclusion in the diet desirable. It 
is best, however, to regard cheese as 
a condimental food. This means that it 
may be used to confer appetizing quali- 
ties upon other foods which are more 
bland, or less attractive to the palate. 
The examples of this method of using 
cheese with which most of us are familiar 
are cheese with spaghetti or macaroni; 
cheese cooked with vegetables; cheese cus- 
tards, soufflés, cheese salads, sandwiches, 
pastry, cheese-straws, and cheese toasted 
on crackers. Other dishes 
in which cheese is very 
appetizing are Welsh 
rarebit and cheese fon- 
due. Pimiento cheese is 
one of the most attrac- 
tive condimental foods. 

Since cheese is essen- 
tially a condimental food 
it should not, in general, 
be eaten in too large 
quantities at any one 
time. It is like meat in 
this respect, and as is the 
rule with meat, it is best 
to take cheese with a 
diet in which a great 
many vegetables are 
included. 

In the manufacture of 
ordinary cheeses, of which 
there are about one hun- 
h. dred kinds, the first steps 
are closely similar to the 
y making of cottage cheese, 























represents a 
minus the greater amount or curd. The curd is 
of its sugar, salts and a then pressed into the 
part of its protein. It shape characteristic of 
more nearly represents VW > the particular kind of 
whole milk in its dietary j - ~{ CHUS iis cheese being made. It is 
value than doesany other / allowed to ripen at a 
manufactured product of carefully regulated tem- 
milk |LLUNCHEON perature for weeks or 
Cheese is a much bet- months before it is ready 
ter source of the vita- Rice and Cheese Croquettes with Tomato Sauce for market. 
mins A, B and D than y Cottage Cheese Salad White Mufins Soft cheeses, including 
is meat of the muscle y : ee Camembert, Roquefort 
type, such as ham, steak, Strawberry Jam Butter and Limburger, are made 
and so forth. It is no bet by allowing the curd to 
ter, however, than liver, 4 SUPPER drain of whey but 
kidney or other glandu- 2 ; without pressing it into 
lar organs in this respect ; a hard cake as is done in 
Below is a table which Welsh Rarebit on Toast the imamifactares of 
gives the chemical com ¢ elery Hearts Mixed Nuts Apple American, Cheddar, Che- 
position of a typical Checolate Spiced Cookies shire, Swiss and other 
cheese compared with hard cheeses. 
several other kinds of DINNER Cottage cheese should 
foods, From this it will , , ai , always be kept in mind 
be seen that cheese is one y Saimon Cutlets Mashed Potatoes as a means of using any 
of the richest foods in Creamed Onions Bread Butter excess cf milk available 
protein and fat, and can Spiced Peaches Coffee Milk in the home. It is easily 
be regarded as an ade Grapefruit and Celery Salad made since its making in- 
quate substitute for meat ‘ ‘ volves only the rapid 
or eggs. Insofar as pro Cheese Crackers souring of the milk by 
tein and energy are con- lactic-acid bacteria which 
cerned it is also a good causes the separation of 
ubstitute for milk but S555 SSSSSSSSSSSSSASESSSSSSSSSSSSS the curd and whey. It 
as it does not possess the should never be made 
peculiarly beneficial effects of milk upon former are generally eaten cooked from stale milk which has been kept from 


the ty 


pes of bacteria which grow in the in 
ine, it cannot be said to be a suitable 
od to replace milk in the diet 
It is now well known that in most 
lividuals the bacteria in the intestinal 
tract are either putrefactive or fermenta 
I putretactive bacteria cause the 
! t | unwholesome products 
harmful since they 
idache and lassitude 


bl 1 stream w 


poisonous 


whereas the cheese is generally eaten raw 
or so little heated as to leave its bacterial 
flora still active. Even over-ripe cheese 
and cheeses which have strong odors, as 
Limburger, are not to be condemned be- 
cause of their bacterial flora. it is not 
so much a matter of importance how 
many bacteria food contains as it is of 
the kinds present 

The high degree of palatability of 
heeses, especially the mild ones, makes 


( 


lable Showing the Comparative Food Value of Cheese 


souring for two or three days by any 
agency such as pasteurization or refriger- 
ation. If such milk is used for human food 
it is best to use it in cooking so that it 
will be heated thoroughly. Pasteurized 
milk cannot as a rule be used satisfactorily 
to make cottage cheese unless certain 
kinds of bacteria be added to hasten its 
souring, for the heat treatment employed 
during pasteurization kills nearly all the 
acid-forming organisms 

In cottage cheese there 
is no ripening as in other 
cheeses but only a curd- 


ong _Ash ling and shrinkage of the 
0 3.8% curd, which squeezes out 
1.0 a part of the whey. There 

0 9 is really no cheese flavor 
cits in this fresh curd but it 


has a distinctive flavor. 








6) 
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“WAFFULSY ‘Ga 


Johnny could say a mouthful in praise of ‘‘waf- 
fuls’’ made with Carnation Milk. And his mother 
can tell us why they are so good. She knows 
that Carnation is just pure milk, evaporated to 
double richness and kept safe by sterilization. 
Its richness, she finds, makes wafHes delectable; 
its creamy consistency insures the smoothest ' 
batter; its unchanging uniformity guarantees 
triumphant results every Waffle Day. The very 
qualities which make Carnation Milk so satis- 
factory for a// uses! 


ERDS of blue ribbon cows, roaming the Carnation rao 
Milk Farms at Seattle, Washington, and Oconomo- 
woc, Wisconsin, attest our purpose to give you, under the 
red and white Carnation label, the world’s finest milk. The 
high milk-producing strain of these Carnation champions 
is constantly being introduced into the herds of ‘Contented 
Cows’’ which supply milk to Carnation Condenseries. . . 
Write for the Carnation Cook Book, containing 100 of 
Mary Blake’s famous recipes. It is free. 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1053 Carnation Building, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
1153 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. - New York + Aylmer, Ont. 


Carnation 






STFRII LIZED EVAPORATED 


é MILI : 
Milk <=" 


contents of this can until the quart 


Guile Product : ‘co ‘F rom Contented Cows” bottle overflows with pure milk 
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After the 
Mah Jongg Party 


At my home waffles have become 
the favorite dish for evening en- 
tertaining in the winter and fall. 
After Mah Jongg has occupied a 
gay party until eleven o'clock, 
out comes the waffle iron, and 
coffee and waffles promptly fol- 
low. I add a festive touch tothe 
collation by serving with the waf- 
fles shaved Vermont maple sugar, 
soft and luscious, in a cut glass 
bowl, and passing another pretty 
bowl of whipped cream (Carna- 
tion). If you have never eaten 
waffles covered with a generous 
layer of grated maple sugar top- 
ped with a spoonful of whipped 
cream, there is a real experience 
awaiting you. Sometimes I serve 
honey in the comb as well, that 
my guests may have a choice of 
sweets, while occasionally I vary 
by omitting both maple sugar and 
honey and serving small hot sau- 
sages or grilled bacon. Menlikethe 
latter combinations immensely, 
when flanked by a cup of delicious 
hot coffee, though it must be ad- 
mitted that they are even more 
ardent devotees of the maple sugar 
combination than our feminine 
friends. 
Carnation Waffles 
134 cups flour, 3 tsp. baking powder, 2 
tbsp. sugar, % tsp. salt, 4 cup Carnation 
Milk, 24 cup water, 2 eggs, 2 tbsp. melted 
butter. Thoroughly mix the Carnation 
Milk and the water, and add gradually 
to the dry ingredients which have been 
thoroughly mixed and sifted. Add the 
yolks well beaten and the melted butter, 
Fold in the stiffly beaten whites and bake 
on a hot waffle iron. 
Griddle Cakes 
1 egg, 1 cup water, 4% cup Carnation 
Milk, 2 cups flour, 2 tsp. baking powder, 
1 tsp. salt. Beat egg, add Carnation Miik 
and water and sifred flour, baking powder 
and salt. Beat well and drop by spoon- 
fuls on greased, hot griddle. Brown on 
one side, turn and brown on other side. 
This serves six people. 
Salvation Army Doughnuts 
4 cups flour, 1 cup sugar, 4 tsp. baking 
powder, 2 tsp. ground mace, 1 tsp. salt, 
2 cup ‘Carnation Milk, % cup water, 2 
tbsp. melted lard. Sift together the dry 
rena rem mix well with the others. 
Roll or pat on board, cut and fry in deep 
fat. This makes about four dozen dough- 
nuts. 
Whipped Carnation Milk 

Place one can Carnation Milk in water 
and heat to boiling point, remove promptly 
and thoroughly chill by placing the can 
on ice or in the refrigerator, When cool, 
open the can and pour milk (the entire 
contents of small can or half contents tall 
can) into chilled bowl (pl: - in another 
bow! filled with cracked ice). After the 
milk is thoroughly chilled, whip as usual 
for about five minutes with ar a ordin: ury 
egg beater. Sweeten and flavor if desired. 
Keep on ice until served. 
Carnation Milk will whip satisfactorily 
without heating, but better results are 
assured when above recipe is followed 


closely. 
Mary aloe 


Domestic Scisnce Dept. 
Ceatnetion Milk Products Co, 
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Give yours the new-day beauty 


Remember the old days when pearly — found to fight film. One disintegrates 
teeth were seen less often than at the film at all stages of formation 
present? Then look about you now. One removes it without harmful 
Note how many teeth now jzlisten. 
Mark how much those whiter teeth add 
to one’s attraction 


scouring. 
Many careful tests have been made 
A new-type tooth paste has been cre 


his offers you a ten-day test of a ated to apply these methods daily. The 


new way of teetn cleaning. Million name is Pepsodent. 

now employ it Learn how much thi Leading dentists the world ovet 
i g ; ’ t 

nethod means to you and yours. 


began to urge the use of Pepsodent 
As aresult, the careful homes of som 
§0 nations now employ it daily. You 
ee the results in prettier teeth wher 


You must fight film 


Film is the teeth’s great enemy 


that viscous film you feel. No ordinary ever you look today. 
tooth paste car effectively combat it 4 

, \ Other attainments 
So nearly all peo] le, however care Tul, 


uffered from discolor and decay. Scientists have found other things 

Film clings to teeth, enters crevice essential. So Pepsodent multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. ‘That is there 
to neutralize mouth acids. It multiplie 
the starch digestant in the saliva. That 
is there to digest starch deposits on 


and stay Soon it becomes di colored, 
then forms dingy coats. That is why 
teeth lose their beauty 


Film holds food substance which fet 


ments and forms acid. It holds the acid teeth. 

in contact with the teeth to cause decay. These are Nature’s great tooth-pro- 
Germs breed by million tecting agents. Every use of 
in it They, with tartar, are Pepsodent gives them mul- 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. Protect the tiplied effect 


These tooth troubles were Enamel These new results are 
constantly increasing. They ee bringing a new dental era. 
became alarming extent “ts erties rw And no one who knows 
So dental cence ous ht fils then re them will ever go without 
ways to correct them . yess them. 

nel Make this delightful test. 
New discoveries tee. Learn what cleaner teeth 
ma really mean Then you will 


Research brought out new gladly join the millions who 


discoverie New ways were use modern methods. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Péepsadent 


REG.U.S 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


You'll quickly see 


nad tl oupon fora 10-Day T 
_ \ af 1) 4 ca 
w clean the t ti t ite ; 
\ 6 Dea: ’ 
Mark the absence of the \ l t f Pepsodent to 
ow teet « 
« it 
1 will be amazed at the cl 
hye 
! : 
ro HE « UT N NOW 
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y Remember the Old-Time Teeth 


Have Well-Kept Nails 


Good Taste, Good Breeding, Good Looks—All 
Are Evidenced by Properly Manicured Nails 


Directions by Virginia Kirkus 
































In Fifth Avenue’s smartest beauty 
salon, we learned the secrets of well- 
kept nails: 

First and foremost, a thorough 
cleansing of hands and nails with 
warm and soapy water. Then rub 
the nails with a good tissue cream, 
working it thoroughly into the 
cuticle. Push back the cuticle with a 
bone or ivory instrument, then with 
an orange stick. Rub the nails dry and 
cut off the rough edges of cuticle. 
Dip fingers into soapy water again, 
and dry gently with the towel 


tended is better than extremes 
of fashion. With a flexible file 
shape the edges, working 
always from the corners 

in to the center 


For bleaching under the nails there 
are various good liquid bleaches, and 
a tiny bit of white may be used 
under the outer edge. The very 
latest crinkle is a nail floss 
which bleaches and whit- 

ens at the same time 


The polishing is the 
final touch to manicuring. 

Rub a wee bit of red paste 
on to the nails and rub briskly 

with a buffer kept for the purpose 
Then use some good polish—cake, 
powder, or liquid—and polish with 
your second buffer, this time more 
lightly. If you use a liquid polish 
run the orange stick around the 
cuticle edge so as to prevent the 
liquid from drying the cuticle. A 
final polish can be given with a 
fresh buffer after washing off any 
loose pox der. Not too high a polish! 


O MUCH for the highlights of manicuring! Now for a few fine 

points: In working at the cuticle don’t scratch the nail, don’t go too 
deep, don’t cut anything but rough edges with scissors. The best way 
to get at these edges is to rub a finger tip downward from the edge of 
the nail, thus pushing up the free skin. In shaping the nail, most 
manicurists use first the cuticle scissors, then a file and last an emery 
board. The bleaching process often gives away the amateur—a tiny bit 
of nail white is always enough. As to polishing: If you use a dry polish 
always put paste-polish underneath—it keeps the nail from becoming 


brittle. 


Never rub the buffer from base to tip but always in a lateral or diag- 
onal direction. And don’t ape extremes of fashion but use either a 


colorless or flesh tint polish. 


If you have special problems, write to us. We can tell you how to 
treat your cuticle so as not to have agnails; how, if you are a house- 
wife, to protect your nails from heat of the stove. Or are your nails 
brittle? Do they bruise easily? Do you bite your nails? Do you want the 
best products for use in manicuring? Or do you know where to get the 


new nail floss, which bleaches and whitens easily and well? 


Methods for the care of the skin, hair and figure are in our service book- 
let, A Little Book of Good Looks, sent to you, this month without charge. 
Enclose a two-cent stamp for postage and address the Service Editor. 


McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37 Street, New York City 
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‘T really believe these shoes 


have saved many lives 


Little chapters from the story of how the Arch Pre- 


' 
server Shoe changed the ideas of the Nation. No. 5 


NURSE, in a Los Angeles hospital, 
was handling an extremely serious 
child case. The little patient required 
the most exacting care, and the nurse 
was on her ieet continuously. 

She was here, there, everywhere, at- 
tending te the minutest wants of the 
patient, seemingly unconscious of the 
physical effort required. 

And not only was she able to handle 
all the details of the nursing itself, but 
never did she lose her calm, cheerful 
manner, her wholesome perspective. 

And the physician expressed his appreciation of her ser- 
vice by giving her additional duties to perform, exacting 
from her an even greater effort than a nurse is supposed to 
put forth, Plainly, a large share of the burden of bringing 
the child through was on the shoulders of the nurse. 

The child’s mother, torn with grief and fear, watched 
closely the desperate fight to save the life. She felt so help- 
less herself that she could only marvel at the seemingly 
inexhaustible energy of the other woman. 

On the third day the crisis passed and the feeble little 
pulse began to grow strong again. Soon the danger point 
was passed. The mother’s happiness was almost over- 
shadowed by her gratitude. 

“Oh, you were so wonderful,” she said to the nurse. “You 
saved my baby’s life. I don’t understand how you could do 
so much.” 

The nurse smiled. “Why, I didn’t think about anything 
except to help the patient.” 

“But how can you be on your feet all day long? My feet 
become unbearable after a few hours.” 

“T hear so many mothers say such things as that,” replied 
the nurse. “It seems to me that nearly all women have foot 
trouble, especially mothers who have responsibilities. I am 
glad you have spoken about this, because I can help you. 
I have helped so many.” 

Then she told about the Arch Preserver Shoes she wore. 
She explained the built-in arch bridge that holds up the 
delicately formed weight-carrying structure of the foot so 
there can be no sagging or straining. She explained the flat 
tread of the inside of sole that prevents cramping and pinch- 
ing of the blood-vessels and nerves because the forepart of 
the foot is allowed to spread naturally when weight is 
nut on it. 

She also told of the different system of fitting which in- 
sures that these advantages are afforded to every wearer, 
because the Arch Preserver Shoe is fitted to the foot and 
not merely over it. The foot arch rests in exactly the right 
position on the built-in bridge. 

The mother was delighted. “I shall have to get a pair of 
these shoes right away. I'll wear them to do all my work in.” 

“But you should wear them all the time. Your feet need 
support at one time just as much as another.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But aren’t the Arch Preserver Shoes 
a bit plain? Don’t you put on something different when you 
go out on the street?” 

“No, I never wear anything else. I have other pairs, some 
that are more fashionable than these I’m wearing. We try 
to dress simply here ip. the hospital, you know. But you can 
get any style you wish. I even wear them to dances—when 
I have time to dance.” 

For a time nothing was said. The mother was silent. She 
seemed to have lost her enthusiasm. The nurse continued 





















}»? 


with her story. “I know what you are thinking. You have 
an idea these shoes are different in some way, and that they 
are stiff and hard. But you’re wrong. They are free and 
easy. Why, you'll feel like running and jumping. You'll 
never have the tiniest little ache or pain no matter if you 
are on your feet all day and all evening. 

“The ordinary woman doesn’t seem to realize that her 
feet are vitally important every day—no matter what she 
may do. She doesn’t appear tu understand that it is almost 
impossible for a woman to have good health without healthy 
feet, and that to be efficient without good feet is practically 
impossible.” P 

The mother looked at the cther woman seriously. “No, I 
wasn’t thinking about that at all. I’m going to wear them. 
That’s settled. I was just thinking what a wonderful thing 
it is for you to be able to have such shoes as these in your 
work here. It frightens me to think what might have hap- 
pened to my baby if you had had to wear such shoes as 
I’ve been wearing.” 

“Yes,” replied the nurse. “You’re quite right. I really 
believe these shoes have helped me save many lives. They 
enable me to keep my mind on what I’m doing. Why, I 
never give a thought to my feet now. A delicate case re- 
« lires absolute concentration. One little thing neglected or 
forgotten might be dargerous.” 

Then the nurse arose and went back to her duties. On her 
face was a smile of contentment, happiness in her work, 
unselfishness 

A letter came from that mother a few weeks ago. She told 
of the nurse and how she had tried the Arch Preserver Shoe. 

“T don’t know just how to express my feelings,” she 
wrote. “I know it will appear silly for me to say that shoes 
can be wonderful, and that they can change 2 woman’s life. 
But I do want to say those things. 

“These shoes have changed my life. I enjoy being around. 
I enjoy entertaining. I enjoy walking. I play golf now. 
Think of this, when I used to find myself completely worn- 
out after being on my feet only an hour or so. 

“And I shail tell one more thing. Last week I went out 
with my husband and little girl, and we really climbed a 
mountain. Can you imagine that?” 


THE 








PRESERVE}, 





Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 
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Copyright 1924 
The Selby Shoe Co. 


And so thousands of 
women are learning to 
take shoes seriously, and 
they are being repaid many- 
fold for the thought they are 
giving to the subject. If it is 
worth while to be happy, then it is 

worth while to think of shoes. 

If it is worth while to be capable, then 
it is worth while to think of shoes. If it is 
worth while to be successful in life, in home 
work, in social activities, then it is worth while 

to think of shoes. 

And when you think of shoes you must think of feet, for 
shoes, first of all, must provide a walking base. 

The Arch Preserver Shoe has changed the footwear ideas 
of the Nation because it provides the correct foundation for 
the feet and at the same time allows the enjoyment of the 
most fashionable styles. 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Look for this 
Trade-Mark 


It is on the sole and lining oj 
every genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. 
Sold by 2000 dealers. Styles for all 
occasions. All widths, A AAA to 
E. Made for women and misses 
by only The Selby Shoe Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio; for men by 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass. 





THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
202 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 





Makers of Women’s Fine Shoes No. 119 

for more than Forty years ; 
Send for thisinteresting book - 
let-—‘HOW TOKEEP YOUR 
FEET YOUNG.” 












The Selby Shoe Co., 202 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 192, “How 
to Keep Your Feet Young”, and name of dealer 


Name — 
Street and No 


P.O State 























—and then 
her doctor told her 


OR some time she had not been herself. 
She was run down, languid, tired out each 
day before the day’s work began. 


One day she called on her doctor. He ad- 
vised her to eat bran mufhns made according 
to the popular Pillsbury recipe. He knew that 
the underlying cause of her trouble was faulty 
elimination. He also knew that she would en- 
joy the bran muffin diet because muffins made 
the Pillsbury way are so delicious. And 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran is Nature’s own 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 
food-laxative. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour 
Graham Flour « Farina 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran makes wonderful 
muffins, bread and cookies. There's health and 
delight in every bite! The tested Pillsbury 
recipes are on the side of the package. Order 
a package from your grocer—serve Pillsbury’s 
bran muffins today. 

i.e cos eee. 





Pillsbury’s is pure wheat bran—nothing 

j I g 

added, nothing taken away—only sterilized and 
] ty 

- packed air-tight. The crisp, coarse Pillsbury 

bran flakes come to you just as Nature grew 

them, full of health and natural laxative value. 


Being natural bran, Pillsbury’s Health Bran 





may be served in an endless variety of appe 
tizing ways. Twenty delicious ways of serv 
ing are given in our Health Bran Booklet. It’s 
free—send today. Pillsbury Flour Mills Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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A novel Cottage Cheese Pie garnished with candied cherries 


New Ways with Cheese 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Department of Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE dishes which you can make with 
| cheese are almost endless since there 
are about three hundred and fifty 
varieties of cheese and each kind has its 
particular flavor. You can use cheese in 
a soup for the first course, as a main 
course, in salads, in sandwiches, in dainty 
cheese pastries, in cheese cakes, or at the 
end of the dinner with crackers, 

The cheese which comes wrapped in 
tin foil should be kept in it. Other 
cheeses may be wrapped in a slightly 
damp cloth, then in paper and kept in a 
cool place. Do not keep cheese too closely 
covered or it will quickly mold. 


TO MAKE COTTAGE CHEESE 


Place sour or «labbered milk in a pan, 
stir to break up is, and place in a 
larger vessel of he iter. Heat milk to 
body temperature or a little hotter (96 
to 100 degrees Farienheit). Do not heat 
too hot or cura ! be too hard. Let 
stand about 30 minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally. Place in a cheese-cloth bag and 
let drain until nearly dry. Put curd in a 
bowl, work with a wooden or silver spoon 
until it becomes fine in grain. Salt to 
taste. Two quarts milk will make about 
‘4 pound of cheese. Caraway seed, parsley 
or peppers chopped fine may be added. 


CHEESE FONDUE 


cup bread cut in I egg 

cubes, or crumbs teaspoon salt 
grated '%@ teaspoon pepper 
g teaspoon mustar¢ 


1 cup milk 


cup cheese 


or sliced t 








Put bread and cheese in alternate lay- 
ers in a greased baking-dish. Beat egg 
slightly, add salt, pepper, mustard and 
mix well. Stir in milk. Pour over bread 
and cheese, Set in pan of hot water and 
cook in moderate oven (350 degrees 
Fahrenheit) 20 to 25 minutes. Makes 
about 4 servings. 


CHEESE AND CORN SOUFFLE 


> tablespoons fat 3 eggs 

4 tablespoons flour cup corn, cut from 
cups milk cob or canne 
teaspoon salt tablespoons green 

4 teaspoon paprika pepper or pim 
cup grated cheese entos, cut fine 


Melt butter, add flour, salt, paprika 
and mix well. Add milk slowly and cook 
until mixture thickens, stirring constantly. 
Remove from fire, stir in cheese. When 
melted add egg yolks we!! beaten, corn 
and chopped pepper. Beat whites of eggs 
and fold into mixture. Put into well- 
greased baking-dish and bake in pan of 
hot water in a moderate oven (325 de- 
grees Fahrenheit) for 45 to 50 minutes, 
until firm. The peppers may be omitted, 
if desired. If canned corn is used, drain 
off liquid. Makes 6 servings. 


CHEESE SOUP 


4; cups milk 1% teaspoon paprika 
tablespoons flour riny bit of cayenne 
teaspoon salt cup grated cheese 
Heat 3'% cups of the milk to boiling 


point, mix other ™% cup with flour until 
smooth, and stir into hot milk. Cook until 


mixture thickens, add seasonings and 
grated cheese. Serve as soon as cheese is 
melted. Garnish with chopped parsley or 
watercress. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


CHEESE CAKES 


2 cups milk 
1 junket tablet, or 
a 


3 tablespoons sugar 
Yolks of 2 or 3 eggs 
¢ teaspoon rennet 1 tablespoon currants 
14% tablespoons butter or seed'ess raisins 
Few gratings of nutmeg 

Heat milk lukewarm, add junket or 
rennet to form curd and allow mixture 
to stand at room temperature, about 4 
of an hour. Break up curd, strain off 
whey, and add to curd butter, sugar, 
beaten egg yolks, currants and nutmeg. 
Line muffin or patty tins or a large pie- 
pan with pastry, fill with the cheese 
mixture and bake in a hot oven (400 
degrees Fahrenheit) until pastry is brown 
Makes 6 patties or 1 pie. 


HOT CHEESE SANDWICHES 


Toast thick slices of bread. Spread with 
thin slices or grated cheese. Place strips 
of drieé beef over top and put under 
flame or in hot oven until cheese is 
slightly brown. Serve hot. 


COTTAGE CHEESE FILLING FOR 
PIES OR TARTS 


% cup whippedcream 1 tablespoon orange 
1/3 cup sugar juice and 1 tea- 
1 


\% teaspoon grated spoon lemon 
lemon or orange juice 
rind 1% cups cottage 
1 tablespoon lemon cheese 


juice, or Whites of 2 eggs 


Add half the cream, the sugar and the 
flavorings to cheese. Fold in beaten egg 
whites. Pile lightly in cooked pastry- 
crust. Spread rest of cream over top, 
garnish with candied cherries or other 
bright colored fruits. Prepare just before 
serving. Makes 1 pie or 6 servings. 


HOMINY-AND-CHEESE FRITTERS 


2% cups cooked % cup milk 
hominy 1% cup grated cheese 
2/3 cup stale bread % teaspoon paprika 
crumbs 2 tablespoons chopped 
2 eggs parsley 
14 teaspoon salt 
Mix hominy and crumbs, add well- 
beaten eggs and mix well. Add milk 
gradually to make stiff paste. (If hominy 
is moist all the milk may not be needed.) 
Stir in cheese, paprika, parsley and salt. 
Drop by tablespoons into hot fat and 
fry until brown. Drain on unglazed paper. 
Makes about 12 to 14 fritters. 


TOMATO AND CREAM CHEESE SALAD 


s tomatoes ¥§ teaspoon paprika 
1 packagecream cheese 2 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon chopped pimiento 

Skin tomatoes, chill thoroughly and 
cut in halves across. Moisten cream cheese 
with mayonnaise dressing, add paprika, 
salt and pimiento. Mix well. Put the 
cheese mixture between halves of toma- 
toes, decorate top of each tomato with a 
sprig of parsley. Arrange on crisp lettuce 
and serve with mayonnaise dressing. Each 
tomato serves one person. 


Useonlystandard measuringcupsand spoons—all measurements level 
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What Mrs. Andrews has discovered 


while giving back-door cooking lessons 


THE FOODS in this appetizing little 
motor-hamper” picnic lunch were all pre- 
pared with this pure vegetable shortening 
from recipes furnished by Mrs.R.D. A. Mrs. 
A's recipe for the interesting Crisco Maca- 
roons is given below. If you will write us 
= = £ ¥r —_ 7 oe por ie Nut 
read, the Lemon Tartlets and the delicio 
Crisco Fried Chicken. “a 


Crisco MMacaroons 


2 tablespoons Crisco 
; 9 cup sugar 2 cups corn flakes 
#3 cup cocoanut 44 teaspoonful salt 
4 teaspoonful baking powder 2 eges 
Beat eggs well and mix with the catmeal. Let 
stand while you cream Crisco and sugar. 
Then _ mix both together. Mix cocoanut, 
corn flakes, baking powder and salt together, 
then stir into the other mixture. Drop by 
spoonfuls on a Criscoed baking sheet. Bake 
15 minutes in a moderate oven, 325°, Let stand 
after removing from oven until they harden 
a little. This amount makes 25 cakes. 

ep @ 


Write to The Procter & Gamble Co., Section L-10, 
Dept. of Home Economics, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
recipes for Mrs. A’s Lemon Tartlets and Crisco 
Fried Chicken. 


%% cup rolled oats 


Special 
“COOKING SECRETS” and SAMPLE OFFER: 


In return for 20c (in stamps or coin to cover cost of 
postage and wrapping) we will send you a special 
sample can of Crisco (containing full half pound) 
together with Mrs Neil’s Cooking Secrets—a cook 
book containing scores of helpful cooking hints and 
250 tested recipes. Address Section L-10, Dept. of 
Home Economics, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

**Crisco is the trade-mark for a shortening 
manufactured and guaranteed purely vegetable, 
by The Procter & Gamble Company, U. S. A.”’ 


© 1924 The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


ROBABLY no other woman has a job 

quite like Mrs. Andrews’ job. Mrs. 

Andrews is an experienced home cook. 
For months now she has been going from 
house to house talking to women about their 
cooking successes, their cooking failures, their 
cooking discoveries. And a very pleasant part 
of her work is to give hints which often lead 
to better results. 

In the course of her daily chats with house- 
keepers, Mrs. Andrews is often able to point 
out, for example, advantages in Crisco which 
certain housekeepers have not appreciated. 

She finds that quite a few women still attach 
to Crisco a certain mystery. When she explains 
that Crisco is simply a sweet and fresh and 
white shortening made from pure vegetable 
oils, when she tells them that Crisco, be- 
cause of its purity and its ready digestibility is 
prescribed for use in many leading hospitals 
and sanitariums, housekeepers really begin to 
appreciate that Crisco foods are more than 
just delicious—that they are d. cious in a 
healthful, wholesome way. 

Surprisingly enough, Mrs. Andrews Motten 
talks to women who are delighted with Crisco 
but who are using it for but a single purpose. 
For example, one housekeeper with a very 
large family (her children ranging in age 
from a few weeks to 19 years) seemed espe- 
cially glad to know that Crisco alone serves 
every shortening purpose—for cake making 
—for pie baking and for frying. 

Naturally a woman with a number of 
growing children needs to know every con- 


venient cooking method. And she needs to 
know, too, the economy Crisco offers in frying 
because it can be used again and again if 
strained after each frying operation. You 
know-—you can fry fish, then onions, then 
potatoes in Crisco and the potatoes will not 
even hint of the fish or onions. 


Delicious—and wholesome results 


In talking to friends of Crisco Mrs. 
Andrews finds a very real enthusiasm for 
Crisco’s perfectly delicious results. Light, ten- 
der cakes that stay fresh longer. Flaky, tender 
pie crusts. Fried foods that are crisp, brown 
and delightfully free from soaked-up fat. 


And when she runs across a woman who 
entertains a great deal she finds her especially 
grateful for Crisco because it avoids the smoke 
and unpleasant odors which would mar the 
grace and charm of hospitality. 


2,000,000 homes prefer it 


In most of the homes she visits, Mrs. 
Andrews notices that the wife is constantly 
thinking about new foods and new ways to 


prepare foods that will please her husband. 
That husbands like Crisco foods so well is 


probably one reason why Crisco is today the 
favorite shortening in over 2,000,000 homes. 
Practically every grocer sells Crisco so we sug- 
gest that you buy a can today and begin to 
give your husband and children delicious Crisco 
treats. Try Crisco in the recipe printed here 
or use it in many of your own precious recipes. 
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A wee colleen 
from the old country 


LITTLE SHEILA MATIER was born in Ireland one 
spring not so very long ago. Soon afterward her 
parents set sail for America and settled in Southern 
California. 

Their first discovery on arriving here was that no- 
where in this country could they buy the baby food 
that Sheila had lived on since she was born —the 
only food in fact, that had ever agreed with her 
delicate digestion 

“We tried one thing after another,” said her father, 
“but without success. Our baby grew thinner every 
day —in fact, she was starving to death. My wife 
was de Spe rate. 

“One day she suddenly remembered that someone 
had mentioned Eagle Brand. She got a can and 
baby enjoyed her first meal for days. We have never 


left off since 


“jsow, at six months, Sheila weighs over sixteen 


,ounds and IS as hap ry and 
| PP) 


Every year Eagle Brand literally saves the lives of 
hundreds of babies. In countless instances it has 
helped to build up sickly, delicate babies into sturdy, 
healthy children. 

Eagle Brand agrees with most babies because it is 
exceptionally digestible. It is made of pure cow's 
milk and cane sugar—nothing else—combined by a 
special condensing process. This process breaks down 
the hard casein of the cow’s milk, which is the in- 
digestible part, and makes a food that even the most 

delicate baby stomach can absorb. Eagle 





pretty a baby as anyone could 


find +s 


Brand contains all the food elements need- 
ed for vigorous growth, and has the nec- 





The change in Sheila’s health 
has been truly remarkable. In 
England she was in the care of 
two nurses and the doctor vis- 
ited her every day. Since she 
starred on Eagle Brand she has 
thrived wonderfully. A nurse 
from a Maternity Hospital re- 
cently examined her and pro- 
nounced her one of the best 
nourished children she had ever 


seen. 





“Our friends—good Califor- 
nians all — give the credit to the 
climate,” writes Mr. Matier, 
“but Sheila’s mother and I know 
better. Bur for I agic Brand our 


" 
baby would have Starved. 








essary vitamin content too. Sealed in 
sterilized airtight containers, it is kept free 
from harmful contamination. 

Ordinarily nothing is better for a baby 
than mother’s milk. But if you cannot 
nurse your baby, or if he is not thriving 
on his present food, put him on Eagle 
Brand at once. Don’t waste precious 
time experimenting. You can’t begin too 
soon with this food—tried and proved by 
mothers and doctors for 67 years. 





No matter where you go, Eagle Brand 
is available. Always absolutely uniform. 
The Borden Company, 157 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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SHEILA MATIER, daughter 


of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh A. Matier, 616 North 


Columbia Avenue, Glendate, California 
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EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


Also makers of Borden's 
EVAPORATED MILK 
MALTED MILK 
CONFECTIONERY 


If you want help in solr ing the problems 
of feeding and caring for your baby, 
Se nd for ‘“‘Baby s Welfare, ’? written by 
a physician for young mothers, It is free. 
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The Party Season Is On! 


And Now Comes to Every Hostess That 
Inevitable Question—What Shall I Serve? 





Tea for three—a delightful number! But whether your guests be 
three or twenty, you'll want to serve these dainiy Sandwiches and 
unusual Sweet Pastries 























A frosted cup cake hollowed out and filled with ice-cream masquer 
ades as Basket Ice-Cream at a children’s party 


——— 


What's trumps? Angel Parfait, you may be sure, 
when served like this after a close game of Bridge 








The most informal supper becomes ua “party” when it blossums 
with a Water-Lily Salad accompanied by hot Coffee Biscuit 
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Are you doing the things 
which will help your children 


hold their own 1n life? 


OUR own life has shown you how 
largely the habits and daily lessons 
of childhood affect the welfare of later 


years, 


You want your children to be strong, 
robust, healthy. You want them to grow 
big. Are you doing the things, now, which 


will insure their utmost development? 


The schools are doing their best, with 
Your in- 


fluence is so much stronger, more 


limited means and influence. 
inti- 
mate, more continuous. You have com 
1 fs} : 

plete control of the hours most important 
in building health and strength—meal- 


time, the play hours, the sleeping hours. 


One of the rules which the schools most 
strongly advocate is to avoid the use of 
caffein. This is not based on theory, but 
on many investigations which show caffein 
to be definitely harmful. One such inves- 
tigation showed that children who were 
allowed caffein averaged 114 pounds to 
4 pounds less in weight, and 14 inch to 
1 inch less in height than those who took 
no caffein. The caffein drinking children 
ranked from 2.6 per cent to 29.6 per 
cent lower in their school lessons than 
those 


hos 


who took no caffein. 


You can very easily see that your chil- 
dren escape from the effects of caffein by 
giving them in its place a drink which 
they will instantly like—Instant Postum 


made with milk. 


Postum is all wheat—whole wheat and 


bran, sweetened a trifle and skillfully 
roasted. It contains only the clements of 


this body-b iilding grain. Insta 


t Postum 
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Recipes for these and many other party dishes will be found in ‘‘What 

to Serve At Parties,’’ a Mc Call Service Booklet, which we shall send 

without charge this month to all who send name, address and a two- 

cent stamp for posting to the Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 

236 West 37 Street, New York City. You will find the menus in 
this booklet very suggestive 


Convenience and economy! Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms. Instant um is made in 
the cup by adding boiling water. There’s no easier 
drink in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal 
the kind you boil) is also easy to make, but 
should be boiled 20 minutes. Either form costs 

less th st other hot drinks. 





es an m 


is prepared just as easily with hot milk as 
with boiling water. It is remarkably con- 
venient—made instantly in the cup. It 
has the full, delicious flavor of roasted 
wheat—a flavor which makes it the fa- 
vorite drink in 2,000,000 homes 


the added nourishment of milk. Then, too 


-with 
’ 
this satisfies the children’s desire to have 
the same drink as the 


arm drink such as you like to give 


grown-ups—and 
it is a ce 
them before they start for school. 


Do your children measure up to the 


standards shown in the chart? To get 


them there—to keep them there—accept 
the offer of Carrie Blanchard, nationally 


famous food demonstrator. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 
**T want you to try Postum for thirty 
days. I want to start you out on your test 
by giving you your first week’s supply, 
and my own directions for making it. 
“It seems to me that it would be a 
wise plan for mothers, particularly, to 
think of this test in connection with the 
health of their familic 
“Will you send me your name and ad- 
dress? ‘Tell me which kind you prefer 
Instant Postum Cereal! (the 


you boil). I'll see that you get the 


Postum or 
kind 


first week’s supply and my personal di- 


rections right away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





} 
Mec. 10-24 || 
i TUM CEREAL Co., lo Battle Creek, Micl | 
ut to make a thirty-day test of Post | 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
eck's supply of | 


INSTANT POSTUM . . 
POSTUM CEREAL 


LS Check which | 


- -—C) you pre 


(ity ° State 
| In Canada addres 
CANADIAN POSTUM CEREAL CO 
1] 45 Front St., East 


» Led, 


Toronto, Ont 
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| Do your children measure up to the standards shown in the chart? 


Perhaps this page will help to put them there . or keep them there. 
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And the Greatest of These Is Imagination 


Do Youth and a Glad Heart Have to Disappear with the Advancing Years or Can 
We, Like Frances, Always Find New Interests, Richer Experiences, Opening to Us? 

















By Sarah Field Splint 























Editor, Departments of Food and Household Management 
LIVELY imagination the homemake w>oint can get awtully provincial while we're waiting are at least ten simple recipes. All ten should be in your 
blessing, I'm inclined to think. By means of he So I try to keep even our meals out of a rut. It’s not cooking repertory. 
is able to invest even the dullest household task with difficult when you can get foods from nearly every corner 
some sort of interest and to dare Time and Responsibility of the world four blocks away at the grocer’s. Doesn't it Don’t have potatoes every day for dinner. Substitute 
to make her old, if they can! thrill you a little to think that though you've never seen iacaroni, rice, hominy, corn fritters and spaghetti for them 
There’s the matter of meal preparation instance Cuba, the sugar you’ve just put in your tea was grown 
hree meals a day, three hundred and sixty-five days a there for you?” And while we’re speaking of spaghetti don’t always make 
vear, hold dire possibilities for drudgery. But just te Frances had landed me in the Tropics now and was _ it “au gratin.” It is the national dish of Italy. Journey to 
magine that in getting them you are pursuing your favorit warming up to her subject. Like a skilled motion-picture Italy in your imagination and serve it as you'd eat it there— 
hot by What happe ns? Why, you find tl the monotonou operator he projec ted one p cture after another before with a well-seasoned tomato sauce and grated cheese 
“three-a-day,” to borrow a term f devill be my amused and dazzled eyes until I felt as excited as a girl 
come an exciting pastime n her first trip away from home We hear a great deal about using the cheaper cuts of 
Have you always longed to travel? Franc i saw coconut trees wavine their graceful heads in South meat but what family will stay passive under frequent 
how one could take a trip aroung the worl administrations of stew? Try ths plan. Some 
ene’s kitcher Fea is never just tea to n day, serve beef ragout in a cassero'e—one of 
he said. “It's China, and when I drink it I'm , _— aeaapeieenipemttin, the brown French earthenware kind, if possible, 
in the Orient, going lickety-split in a ‘rickshaw # — a & with a handle—for it’s a French dish. For an- 
through the narrow crooked streets of a cit 8 other, try curried lamb with rice (stewing 
to a dim, low shop where I bar excite y lamb does nicely for this). Serve on a platter 
for a piece of old brocade or a lacqui McCall’s } with a mound of the rice in the center. 
And when the transaction has been « un , If the family have not rebelled by this time, 
mated, and my treasure afe in ° F try a Hungarian goulash on them. It is usually 
the urbane old Chinaman offer cup of Time-and-Labor- = very popular with men and is really nothing 
fresh hot tea in a fragile cup without a handle — aN but a zestfully seasoned beef stew 
And that, if you please, is the vet me kind S 7 & -_ 
of tea that’s reposing on my pantry ft at mgs ontest Now to Sweden for a dish. Steam as many 
minute large leaves of cabbage as you have per- 
“Sometimes,” Frances went on, “I feel Ml sons to serve. Fill them with a well-seasoned 
sightseeing when I get to China, so I hav = : ; mixture of left-over meat, chopped, and an 
self taken to a tea plantation wher res of kb. RY woman has some pet household equipment or appliance equal quantity of bread-crumbs or rice, with 
busy little coolies in blue cotton shirt which has saved her more time and labor and has given het an egg, chopped onion and chopped pepper 
straw hats like over-turned saucers are picki more real satisfaction than anything else in the house. It may be some added. Roll up leaves, fasten them with tooth 
the ripe leaves and spreading them out on imple thing like a special type of knife or it may be a washing picks and steam them or cook them in a littk 
flat matting trays to dry. Or I'm drinking tca ichine. But whatever it is, she “could not keep house without it fat over a slow fire until tender. Serve them 
on the veranda of a smert hotel in Shan i | An exchange of ideas on this subject, we believe, would be helpful to with a tomato sauce 
and watching with breathless intere:t the all McCall Street homemakers. So we are announcing a contest for lil 
cession of people that passes in and out x the ten best suggestions for time and labor saving equipment, quite x What can you do with left-over lamb? 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Americans, Russiar | Frespective of cost i Well, you can mince it and serve it on toast 
Dutchmen, Chinese, strange Orientals from tl Prizes ii] with gravy. But there’s an interesting Scotch 
Malay Peninsula and the islands of the ¢ naa , : ; ti} way of using it up. It’s called Shepherd's Pie. 
Sea. And the tea is delicious, of course—and in fo cach of the ten women Sending in the suggestions which, in on i Boil potatoes and mash them fluffy with milk 
about five minutes you're going to | ( Gpancs, Bo Nev most oe = wat vagy set of any Te 2 McCall and butter. Mince the lamb. Butter a baking 
, an” | eTVICE 20OKIets (see list ON page Announcement of! 1e prize ce » -k . P . 
oe | winners will be made in the February issue of McCall’s Magazine, 1 cel dha Fil up the anal ag 
RANCES leaves me to go and brew a pot of i) nd the ietters will be published in the March and April numbers with the mashed potatoes, dot with butter and 
her magic tea. While she is gone I think | Conditions of Contest bake in the oven until brown. Individual Shep- 
yver what she has said. Does it sound silly? on ie . . : herd’s Pies in good-sized custard cups are 
Well, Frances isn’t a silly person. After sixte Z. Give name and price of the equipment or appliance i att#active. 
onie. af tateinns bar bushend is. ail) devote which you have found most helpful in your work, and | 
to her, she has three sturdy and endearin the manufac wer wellpage Yat if possible. If the equipment | Don’t always serve the same foods in the 
children, and she manages to do all her house is home-made, give a description of it. same kinds of dishes. You grow tired of the 
work. Her age I know to be thirty-sev but 2. Jn one hundred words or fewer tell in what way this same frock after a while. Cottage pudding will 
he doesn’t lock a day over thirty appliance helped you to enjoy your work more by keep its popularity longer if it is baked some- 
the chief reason for all Franc good fortune making it easier or taking less time. times in a tube pan, sometimes in a loaf tin. 
I really believe, is her imagination which sh 3. Mail your suggestion on or before November 1, 1924, Baked beans (even the canned ones) look their 
keeps vigorously at work every wakin to Time and Labor Saving Contest Editor, McCall's } best in a bean pot although they are nice too 
ment. People and places and things inter Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. in brown earthen dishes 
her enormously and her mind is constantly 
busy filling in details her eves cannot \ No manuscripts will be returned. Left-over fish will not be disdained if it is 
house is never just a house to Franc creamed, served on toast and garnished with 
the incarnation of a family and by tw irt x; ——— a \ ee slices of hard boiled egg; or creamed, put into 
front yard and paint know w then glass custard cups, sprinkied with bread-crumbs 
And if hou need people, people need and baked 
to France \ personality not « \merican grove I watched sure-footed donkeys laden with 
iven it a background, either real or i olives coming down perilous hill-sides in Spain; I stood on Ccol weather is at hand and inere’s nothing better for the 
aspect of life is v " I N a bridge over our Chicago stockvards and looked while main dish at luncheon or supper than one of the thick, rich 
commonpla \ buyers from the great packing establishments—romantic soups like Black Bean which hails from Russia, or Split 
r gla r ft I I ires in broad-rimmed hats and on_ horseback—rode Pea which needs a ham bone cooked with it to make it 
baked beans whisk t hit igh e pens of cattle, picking out at a glance the absolutely perfect. Let the family consume two or three 
» New Englar i Is the inted servings, if they will! Supply plenty of hot biscuit, hot 
“But, Fr I t I Frances made these simple things, to which most of us buttered toast, or pop-overs with it salad and simple 
hat I ve a tl ht, live and move before me. It the dessert round out this meal 
f int Mid Vi I hav i of her youth and charm. By looking 
it wi ‘ nder a heauty in life, even in its minor details, Canned tomatoes are the least novcl of all vegetables 
Wh Ir I l 1 new int ts, richer experiences opening to her probably. But wait! Empty a can into a casserole or bak- 
I H ! I ‘ r swamp her. Hal vill never ing dish; add four medium sized onions s'iced thin and 
he rapt I I I \ 1. She v ( rly the half of a chopped green pepper, browned in butter or 
t t I put the dish in the ovea and let it cook until 
t i I \ are like a paste. Pour this over thick slices of 
lt | PRACTICAL ADVICE FROM FRANCES toast. Tomatoes become aristocrats in this guise 
I rea 
ns for ea row t is, Spring isional sur- you would like to have recipes for any of the 
town ofter I | ri e\ lic think tl prefer the mentioned above, write me, in care of McCall’s 
ds we'll t c Magazine. I shall be delighted to send them to you. Please 
e mid fliti " { f potat w? Ther enclose a two-cent stamp for postage—S. F. $ 
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DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR FREE 
«hand EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER 


to help you in your Fall House-Cleaning 














‘Py Why endure the work and worry, or pay the 
. : needless cost of outside help? Why clean 
* F- ee — — house the old way, when the new way is so 


much easier, quicker, better and less expensive? 


Do as Thousands of Other Women 
Are Now Doing 


Telerhone your Eureka dealer. Within an 
hour ~ two, a new Grand Prize Eureka will 
be d_ vered to your door. Accept it, and use 
it nout the slightest obligation or cost. 
Warch how it draws the deeply embedded 
dirt from your rugs and carpets. Freshen un 
your upholstered furniture. Renovate your 
mattresses and pillows. Note how it renews 
the bright cleanliness of drapes and hangings. 
Its many uses will astonish you. 


Only $4.75 Down 
If You Want to Keep It 


Probably you will want to keep the Eureka. 
Most women do. If so, a down payment of 
only $4.75 will retain it for you. A few 
cents saved daily will be enough to cover 
the exceptionally easy terms on the balance. 
But remember— 





October 25th is the Last Day 


CA..COLE 
? 
i Mm. 


A hundred thousand women probably wiil 
take advantage of this liberal offer. So you 

















| " A, must act quickly. Telephone your dealer— 
e or if you do not know his name, mail us 


° this coupon. We will see that a Eureka is 
down 


delivered to you at once. But you must hurry 









Balance on if you want to enjoy free use of the Eureka during 
easy monthly your house-cleaning, as well as the generous terms 
payments which will only hold good until October 25th. 


(138 
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EureEKA VacuuM CLEANER Co., Derroit, U.S. A. 
Makers of Electric Vaceum Cleaners since 1909 
on Factory, Kitchener, Ont.; Foreien Branch: 8& Fisher St., Holhorn, London W. CI, England 


Mail This Coupon 


The C rand “Prze ; F 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 

At no cost or obligation to me, please 
deliver to my home, a Grand Prize 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner for free use 
during my Fall house-cleaning. 
Name — 


VACUUM CLEANE 
en 2 


“IT GETS THE DIRT” ) 








Address ————— 





























Built the 
Doctors’ Way 


OR those admirable mothers 
whose good taste demand 
beauty in their children’s sho 
but who yet insist that it be com 
bined with sound, common-sense 
design, Simplex Flexies were cre 
ated and built the doctors’ way. 


Flexies combine Nature's chrve 
cardinal 


allow the foot to rest on the heel 


requirements. — Flexies 


and the base of the great and the 


che natural way. Rock 


little toes- 
| 

ig sidewise, which is certain to 

cutve the pliant legs in or out, is 


impossible with Flexies 


«Perfect Ankle and 
<> Instep Fit 


| ’ 1 ' 
ihe famous Flexies sole bends 


wing the itti« 


with the foot, al! 
| | ! 

inkle and instep to develop need 

ed strength, No nails or staples 

ure used in Flexies No dange 

of wrinkle 


to torture the tender feet 


and jagged nail-ends 


The child wh« Flexies is 


wears 
assured a heritage of perfect feet 
: 

a happiness that all too few of 


is grown-ups know! 


SIMPLEX SHOE MFG 
MILWAUKEE, WISCK 


COMPANY 


NSIN 


Creators of Dawnticr Footwear for Young bi rtogr 








Ask your deak 
Write for book 
icts-- The Care 
of Baby's Feet 
mud a Fairy 


Talk 
wer 





Tor the 





lexies 


KEEP YOUNG FEI YOUNG 














Is 


ousecleaning a D 
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isease With You? 


Though Our Grandmothers Always Had a Hard Case of It 
We Housewives of Today Do Not Need to Suffer as They Did 


Instructor, In 
OR the mind of | 
family 
of mind 
vife tries to 
Fall housecleaning without 
the smooth-running routine of 
household. The old-fashioned 
cleaning was a time to be 
dreaded, both because of the actual 
hard work and the general confusion 
which prevailed 
Several factors have relieved this 
condition. Women, more and more, 
have been putting their housework on 
a busincss basis and have worked out 
a more efficient way of housecleaning 
Carpets, which formerly were all taken 
up at one time and sent to the clean- 
ers or taken outdoors for beating 
have been replaced largely by rugs 
And the vacuum cleaner has kept the 
rugs so free from dirt that many 
women do not feel it necessary to send 
to the cleaner’s nor to do 


peace ol 
as we I as 
efficient 
her Spring and 
upsetting 

the 
semi 


every 
arrange 


annual 





them awa\ 


more than roll them up out of the 
way when the room is being cleaned 
This makes it possible to clean one 
room at atime, without the rest of the 


house being upset 

To clean a closet or two a day is 
an easy way to start. It is a good idea 
to make use of damp or rainy days 
to clean bureau drawers, china closets 
linen closets or special storage chests 
This kind of cleaning is less disturbing 
and does much to lighten the day’s work 


on each room, 
ANY feel that the old idea of begin 
ning at the top of the house and 
going down should be followed but what 


was true in the days of more carpets and 
larger attics seems to be changed. The 
order in which the rooms should be cleaned 
is purely a matter of individual preference 
or convenience. The main thing is to 
work out a general system for cleaning 
the house thoroughly and at the 
time as easily as possible 

The housewife’s 


Same 


cleaning equipment 
hould cleaning cloths, which 
include cheese-cloth for dusting and for 
washing furniture, and non-linting polish- 
ing cloths; scrubbing brushes, both soft 
ind pliable and stiff;.a broom and dust- 


consist of 








7 ey, 
her own peace “4 
house | 


<- 


Wr > 


By L. Ray Balderston 


f. 
SS 


= 


One kind of motor that breaks the speed 
limit without raising a blinding dust! 





pan—preferably a long-handled one to 
prevent stooping—and a broom bag; a 
step-ladder; a dust mop; a_ wall-brush 
and a vacuum cleaner. The cleaning sup- 
plies she should have on hand are soap, 
silver and brass polishes, ammonia, fur- 
niture polish, cleaning and scouring pow- 
ders, stove paint, shellac, linseed oil, tur- 
pentine and floor-wax 

The dreaded attic is an inherited night- 
mare which need not exist. First, elimi- 
nate all the things that have not been 
used for an age—and probably never will 
be again; then air, shake or brush the 
things to be kept. Make packages of like 
things, wrap and label these distinctly 
with a list of the contents. Next time the 
cleaning will call only for wiping off 
dusty bundles 

With a long-handled hair brush or a 
broom with a bag on it, wipe down the 
walls; then brush the floor and dust the 
furniture. Then the windows can _ be 
washed, and the attic put in order with- 
out being an enormous task. 

The cellar probably is used for storing 
fruit and for vegetable 
There may be trunks which seem 
easier of here than in the attic 
Here again the daily work makes thé 
special cleaning seem much less difficult 
than formerly 


also 
access 


bins. 

















No part of the wall or ceiling 
escapes when the long arm of | 

















this brush stretches forth and 
comparatively little effort is 
used in wielding it 


The straight and narrow path is the easiest 
road when washing ihe painted woodwork 


stitute of Household Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University 


When vegetables are first put into 
the bins, see that they are free from 
excess dirt. Wipe off the fruit and 
vegetable jars before storing them on 
their shelves, and as they are likely 
to become sticky with change of tem- 
perature, put papers on the shelves 
of the closet. These can be easily re- 
placed with fresh papers when soiled 
Always bring the old jars forward 
for early use when adding new jars to 
the supply. It is wise to have the 
shelves deep enough for three rows 
of jars, and just far enough apart to 
allow easily for the height of the 
largest jars. By arranging the fruits 
of the same kind in separate groups, 
you can tell at a glance the stock of 
different kinds on hand 

Whitewashing the cellar is usually 
done in the Spring but can be done 
early in the Fall, just as well. White- 
wash sweetens and purifies cellars, es 
pecially those that are poorly ventilated. 


ee connected with arches or 
sliding doors may profitably be 
done together, as the results are bet 
ter. Dust or wipe all bric-a-brac and 
small pictures and either cover these 
with cheese-cloth or take them into an- 
other room. For large mirrors or pic 
tures which cannot be moved without 
risk of breaking them, provide large 
dust-covers, putting on the covers after 
the mirrors and pictures have been 
cleaned and before any special work that 
creates dust\has been done. 

Dust or british and carry out of the 
room all easily moved pieces of furniture 
Upholstered furniture and mattresses on 
the beds present special points of cleaning 
in a room. The vacuum cleaner takes the 
place of a beater for these but in the 
the vacuum cleaner a flat 
rattan beater, a pointed brush for the 
buttons and plaits of tufting, and a larger 
brush do the work well. The brush should 
vary for the fabric to be cleaned—silk, 
satin and plush upholstery will need a 
soft brush. After the large pieces of fur- 
niture have been cleaned cover them 
from the dust with old sheets 
Take down white curtains 








ibsence of 


Then shake 


or brush or vacuum [Turn to page 70} 



























If aman does not put his 
wife on a pedestal clean- 
ing window shades will! 
Pull them down the full 
length and begin ai top 
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Will Delight Mothers and Children. 


EXTRA HEAVY SOLES in the feet provide a long | | 


desired added durability where most needed. 


SHAPELY FEET of new pattern allow more fullness 
at the ankles, greatly increasing strength as well as making 
a more shapely foot. 
DEEPER SEAMS, elastic and sewed with three 
threads, instead of two, give greater strength and neater 
finish. 


New Non-Breakable Rubber Buttons 


will not break in the wringer. Do not cut threads. Easily 
buttoned but do not come unbuttoned as readily as hard finished 
buttons. No more sewing on of buttons after each washing. 

A real joy to busy mothers. 





Large Sizes Now Open Down the Front. Sizes 0 to 5 have 
Drop Seat and open down the back as shown in cut below. Sizes 
6 to 14 retain the popular Drop Seat but also open down the front enabling 
older children to button their own garments. 


Our Patented Extra-Full Drop Seat on all sizes gives ample 
fullness in crotch and avoids binding in the back if the child sleeps with 
knees drawn up. 


To secure the utmost softness and durability, we use only high- 
grade unbleached cotton and some fine wool, double carded. 


Our loosely twisted yarn, knit in an open stitch, and the natura] 
smoothness of unbleached cotton, givé our unique Soft-Knit feeling, 
The hygienic qualities of Dentons are spun and knit into the 
fabric. 

' No dyes or chemicals are used, only new materials washed with pure 


soap and water. Our washing process avoids stretching. Dentons do not 





shrink when washed at home but retain their original 





shape and elasticity. 
Body, feet and hands are covered, protecting the 
child from cold, even if bed coverings are thrown off. 
Dentons are well made: strong, elastic outside seams 
avoid hard threads next to body. Collars double thickness, 
rubber buttons, strong button holes, facings all stayed. 


Ideal for fresh-air sleeping, camping or touring. 
(We also make Soft-Knit Hoods for out-door sleeping.) 
Dentons have a mottled, light-gray color that does 

not readily show soil. Each size is amply proportioned. 


Denton quality is rigidly maintained. 
Our prices are always low in relation to quality as we are 
the largest and only exclusive makersof knit sleeping garments. 
Sizes 0 to 5 have turn-down cuffs; sizes 6 to 14, plain cuffs. 
Sizes 0, 1 and 2 are extra large at hips to allow for use of diapers. 
Insist on genuine Dentons. Our name is on neck hanger 
and our trade mark is on tag attached to each garment. 





REAR VIEW 


picture N If you cannot get genuine Dentons from your dealer, write us. SIZES 0 TO 5 
is on the N : 
trade mark & 


ADE MARK Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 


Denton Garment. 830 MILL STREET, CENTREVILLE, MICHIGAN. 


Over 5,500 Leading Dry Goods and Department Stores Sell Dentons.’ 


‘ \. 
NN 
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Why You, too, Can 
Have Beautiful Hair 


How famous Movie Stars keep their hair 


and silky, bright and fresh-looking, 
full of life and lustre. 


EAUTIFUL hai: 


is no longer a tte 


luck. 
You, too, can have hair that is charming | 
ittractive 
Beautiful hair depends almost entire on 
the way you shampoo it. Proper shampooing 
is what brings out all the il lite and lustre | 
the natural wave and color and makes it soft, 
fresh and luxuriant 
When vour hair is dry, dull and heavy, life 
less, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling 
together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 


; 
the touch, it is because your hair has not been 


shampooed properly 


When your hau has been hat pooed | pp 
erly, and is thoroughly cleen, it will be glossy, 
smooth and bright, delightfully fresh-looking, 
soft and silk 

While your hair must have frequent and reg- 
ular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soay lhe 
free alkali in ordinary. soaps soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it 

That is why leading motion picture stars 
and discriminating women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, 
pure and entirely greaseless product brings out 


all the real beauty of the hair and cannot pos- 
sibly injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this simple 
nethod. 


{ Simple, Easy Method 
IRST , wet the hair and ¢s alp 1 clear warm 


water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
it oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all 


over thes ilp, ind throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 

Iwo or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
bundance of rich, creamy lather. This should 
be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the 
finger tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and 
small particles of dust and dirt that stick to 
the sé ilp. 

\fter rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, rinse the hair and scalp thorough! 
always using clear, fresh, warm water Then 
use another application of Mulsified, agair 
working up a lather and rubbing it in briskl 
as before 

You will notice the difference yo / 
even before it is dry, { it will be soft and silky 

he water 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


‘7 is very important. After tl | 
washing, the hair and scalp should be 


insed in at least two changes of good warm 
water 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find vou 
hair will dry quickly and evenh 1 have the 
ppearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really 1 


If vou want to alwavs be remember 
vour beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a ru 
to set a certain day each week for a M hed 

coanut oil shampoo. 1} re 


hampooing will keep the 
hine nd ky br ght, fre 
le} na " wav ™ 
leasytor ore ind =_@ 
it will be rticed and LZ . 
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Youcan eet Mulsified & 





cocoanut oil shampoc ss 
drug store or t M4 
roods counter, nvwher ao 
he world. A 4 wiz 
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Mulsified 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
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A possible solution for the photographs you must keep 


rotographs—a Problem 


By Ruby Ross Goodnow 


HERE is no more irritating prob- 

lem in house furnishing than the 

very personal and sentimental one 
of photographs. 

Not once but a hundred times, I have 
seen in some really fine drawing-room a 
large center table covered with silver 
picture frames. One or two interesting 
framed photographs might be permis- 
sible on such a table, but a promiscuous 
collection reminds one more of a disor- 
derly mob than anything else. The top 
of the piano is another favorite surface 
on which thoughtless women group their 
framed photographs, all swaying at dif- 
ferent angles and jangling. 

Ordinary photographs are not of 
sufficient decorative importance to hang 
on the walls of living-rooms. Even in 
one’s own bedroom a miscellany of small 
photograph frames can cheapen and 
spoil the quality of the room. 

Reprints or enlargements of old 
daguerreotypes may be framed like old 
silhouettes and hung discreetly on small 
panels of the living-room. walls. Often 
there is a narrow panel on each side of 
the fireplace where two or three small 
quaint family photographs may be hung 
with excellent effect. Photographs that 
are very beautiful in themselves may be 
framed simply and placed on the writ- 
ing-desk or on a table full of books. 

Every large family has a collection 
of photographs precious in their sen- 
timental value, but very difficult to 
place. The old family album solved the 
problem for our grandparents, but now 
an average family has literally hun- 
dreds of photographs which are too full 
of memories to be thrown away. In 
one large country house the problem has 
been solved in this fashion. The third 
floor of the house has a number of 
children’s bed-rooms and play rooms 
opening from a square hall which has 
been used as a family picture gallery. 
The wall spaces are very much broken 
up, but on these spaces are hung hun- 
dreds of photographs recording the his- 
torv of the family for the last two gen- 
eration All the 
napshots and _ pic- 
tures of sufficient im- 
portance have been 
placed in scrap books 
for the individual 
children so that when 
they grow up and 
leave home they can 
carry away their own 
records 


\ very famous f 


One decree of good 
manners in decorat- 
ing is: Don't litter the piano and | 
small tables with photographs 





lady in London who has known hun- 
dreds of celebrities in her day has a 
small sitting-rsom literally covered, from 
floor to ceiling, with photographs of her 
relatives and friends. This room is 
known tc hundreds of people who have 
asked to be taken to this house just to 
see this room of photographs. The large 
wall spaces are broken by a few large 
portraits, but the photographs are in 
frames of all sizes and all kinds and 
are placedtogether as closely as patch- 
work. I mention this as an extreme 
case, a room which began in a more or 
less playful manner and which has be- 
come a famous room in a fine house. 
In a New York apartment of one of 
my friends there is a hall bedroom which 
has been made into a library with book- 
shelves running about six feet high 
The space between bookshelves and 
ceiling has been filled with the college 
pictures of the man of the house. His 
wife has been clever enough to make 
these cherished possessions of her hus- 
band the decoration for his study. 


HE most difficult thine about photo- 
graphs is that they are of varied sizes, 
and varied sizes are liable to result in 
disorder. We solved this problem in a 
small room in a country house by cov- 
ering the walls with canvas painted a 
bright emerald green and then covering 
the wall space from a chair rail to the 
ceiling line with rectangles of ordi- 
nary window glass, about twelve by six- 
teen inches, held together at the cor- 
ners by small nails beaded with brass 
rosettes. Back of each glass, just ex- 
actly in the center of the rectangular 
space was placed a photograph. Al 
though the photographs were of varied 
shapes and sizes the regularity of the 
glass made the room very formal ard 
pleasing. The green paint looked like 
green glass, very brilliant and very 
satisfying as a background to the 
browns and grays and blacks of the 
photographs. 
I used the same idea in the dressing- 
room of my own 
, house, but instead of 
} spending the money 
for a_ glass’ wall 
| covering I painted 
the wall a flat, clear 
pink and had a man 
paint several small 
stripes of rose-red 
to define the spaces 
Against these spaces 
I have hung dozens 
- ; of photographs 
framed with passe 
‘ partout bindings and 
; plain mats, and the 
effect is gay and yet 
orderly. 


ee 
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fo INTERNATIONAL PRIZES ™ 


Two SixtH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 
$300 — peng | “ as a rican cr Cana dia ot 


FREMEMBER: To compete successfully in 
the Home Lighting Contest, your child must 
obtain a copy of this “Home Lighting 
Primer” from your local electrical people. 















First PrizeE— 

$15,000 Model Electrical Home 

(To be built on lot provided by winner) 

Two SECOND Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 

$1200 eer inne taceseed manda 
Two TuHirD Prizes--1 Boy- —1 Girl 

$600 oer nay of asaseed mando 
Two FourTH Prizes—1 Boy L Girl 

$600 } hataceiep ia ap. pe 4 net ot 
Two FirtH Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 

266 eee Ne prone r 

















cyte Home 
—free 


Have your child go to the local electrical club or league 
or to the office where you pay your electric light bills and get 
free, the “Home Lighting Primer.” 


—It tells how to win this $15,000 electrical home or a college 
scholarship, contains a complete illustrated series of simple lessons 
on better home lighting and fully explains both the local and the 
international phases of the Home Lighting Contest activity. 


Watch for the announcement of the essay contest in your town, 
—Any school child, ten years of age or older, may compete. 


Better Light—Better Sight 


The Home Lighting Contest is designed to teach the public, 
particularly the young generation, more about electric light, and 
how in their daily lives to properly use it so that in future years 
there shall be less eye trouble and better general health. This activity 
has the support of our leading educational and health authorities. 


Your Local Electric People Will Help 
The Electrical League or Club, or the Electric Light Company 
serving you, will gladly enter your children in the Home Lighting 
Contest, supply them with the “Home Lighting Primer” and tell them 
what to do. There will be local prizes, and the winning children 
will be contestants for the international prizes—the $15,000 elec- 
trical home and the university scholarships. 


Be sure that your children enroll for the essay contest as soon as 
it is announced in your city or town. Watch your home paper. 


The 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


680 Fifth Avenue - * * New York,NY 
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Beautiful Centerpieces 


[| Continued 

re | brothers subject to the restraint of the 
rittem word. But our entire family 

thought Father sanely and justly right 


\ll of us were devotedly subject to his 
corvictions. There was nothing that any 
of us could do to uphold the honor and 


Easy to Make 


glory of the Republican party that we 
did not do. To be sure, many of our 
neighbors were eavally staunch Demo- 
crats. That was what made life interest- 
ug. When a number of people having 
honest convictions that differ widely 
y upon a matter of politics come in close 


there is bound to be an inter- 
There was an interesting time 


proximity, 
esting time 


3 in our neighborhood. Men _ frequently 

4 fought with fists and sometimes with 

Y * ] ‘ oT » vy ctrife rl ig ‘ee o S 
| white for meal time ; guns. Party strife ran high. Feeling wa 
vr in ri h ru tor = J often bitter, but there was this to be 

I s Cu . . . . 

“oy . ] ~~ ' aid about us: We were not diffusive. We 
Detween-mecals, , (, were not spreading our paint all over the 
nothing could add ‘ canvas. We were confining ourselves to 
more to the charm of our own section, and our own interests 


; We » trying to make our portion ot 
your dining room than Ve wert : o make our [ e 


Indiana something so big and fine and 
these beautiful center- glorious that all the remainder of the 
pieces of filet crochet ; 5 state should imitate our example, until 
which will last a life- very state in the Union might look to 
time if made of Clark’s fg us and see what fine roads we had and 

| a : “ hat fine schools and churches. We 
‘| O. N. T. Mercerized vanted the whole nation to think that 
, | Crochet there were no politicians on earth who 


were finer men or better able to partici- 
pate in the affairs of the government than 
the men of Indiana whom we were put 


Equally effective are the 
other handsome designs 


| hencal if lly ting into effice at home, and sending to 

wae SoGK « aout, Washington to represent our interests, 
remarkable value Neither were we divided into a half a 
luncheon sets with rose, ; hoe iAH dozen different political parties. We were 
grape, or Black Eyed ta Fs: ge ist. straight Republicans, or straight 
Susan motifs, attractive “Se ‘ Democrats : 

’ ; In those days we were students of the 
ideas for bedspreads, Constitution. We could not only repeat 
dainty new edgings fot the preamble, but most of the document 
towels and pillow cases We knew what we wanted to do and 

you will be delighted exactly how to accomplish it, and we 

; had no corruption in politics as we have 

with all its practh ul today, for the simple reason that we 

2 suggestions for beauti- Piste shee Seis Hs really did put our best men in power, 
tving your home. H and our “best men” honestly, and at no 


matter what self sacrifice, gave their un- 
divided attention to the offices they were 


It = dealer Cannot elected to fill, to the people they had 
supply you, send us ten promised to serve. They were sent in 
cents today for O. N. T. ood faith. God help them on their re 
Book No. 1] ind de- i ; turn if they had not kept the faith, for 
cide W h ic h pretty those days it was not only personally 

graceful, but it was personally unsafe 


pattern you will work 


first. 


to break faith 
The nations of the earth stand in awe 
of the Constitution of the United States 
Everywhere it is regarded as the finest 
document of its kind that ever has been 
framed for the foundation of a govern- 
nent. Repeatedly it has been copied by 
ther nations. Then why have we deteri 
orated as men and women until we will 
yw our Constitution to be disobeyed 
nd broken and flouted? Why will we 
low dishonest men, smirched with oil 
graft, taking refuge behind 


THE 
SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Dept. 266 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 








knee deep in 





iles of red tape to make of us a thing 

for the scorn of the world? Up to 

the very feet of the Presidential Chair 

‘ eep these lying, thieving, political para 

—a DESIGNS tes. They are there, and they have the 
CLARK > : . power to be there, and they have the 
HoUSEHOL? © es power to set almost any law of our land 
ibeyance because we have allowed 


em to be in the positions they fill, either 
thev shall be 
t and voting in a way 
vent them being there. It is 
ca fault, that our 
y the Constitution. It is 
ive stayed at home and 
are pleased to con- 

iffairs. Yet I think the 
me very shortly 
will be convinced, for 
amount of taxes we 
paying is pretty much our personal 
ir. This world has never known such 
and destruction of 
on during the war and 
irs diately following it. Half 
e count: vas struggling frantically 
the other half 

gains, pilfered from 
accumulated in 
ary to carryil 


voting tnat 


there or by 
ding them ou 
ould pre 
fauit, and it is my 
ople do not obe 
led to what we 
our personal 
Ss going ta Cc 
» and women 


ple, that the 


wher 


tty 


iste 


was 
r l in 1 gotten 
ver! t or 


-CLARK’S MERCERIZED CROCHET Jas 


cer 








“By the 


People” 


jrom page 2) 
Whenever the time comes that we grow 
tired of paying the taxes we are paying 
at the present minute, of having a pro- 
hibition amendment on our statute books 
which is the laughing stock of the world, 
whenever we grow sick enough of trick- 
ery and thievery, of immorality and a gen- 
eral lowering of standards all along the 
line, we have the remedy in our own hands. 
What we must do is to care deeply enough 
to use it, no matter how drastic; but 
what we have got to do is to begin at 
the bottom. You cannot clean a house 
by painting it on the outside, even if 
your paint is snowy white. You must 
begin with the garret and descend to 
the basement, and scour and clean out 
every single nook and corner, every 
square inch of surface in it, until it is 
immaculate. When we want the house of 
our government to be a clean house, we 
have got to begin away back at the 
small town elections, and the county 
elections and the state elections, because 
from an aggregation of these that 
there grows up the system through which 
we fill the high offices. That the greater 
part of the offices in our land today are 
tilled by men who are rotten at the core 
our own fault. We either voted for 
them or we failed to vote against them 
Whenever we realize that we can have 
no business which is so important to us 
as the business of having good churches, 
schools, and a government that 
hines with honor and integrity, we will 
begin to get somewhere, We can set an 
example to other lands as to what a gov- 
ernment for and by the people should do 
for the people, if it really were function- 
ing to the benefit of the people, instead of 
benefit of the politicians. When our 
governmeat works in this way, then, and 
then only, Will we begin to show results 
of which we may be proud 

I never wanted suffrage for women. It 
seemed to me that in my own case and 
that of all the women with whom I was 
acquainted, if we managed our homes, 
our children, our intellectual and social 
life in a dexterous and altruistic manner, 
we had a large job on our hands, one 
that would take all the time we had and 
all our strength. But no one asked my 
opinion about suffrage. It was thrust 
upon me. I recall a discussion that once 
went on at Limberlost Cabin. A woman 
who had for years taught in the schools 
of our land was visiting me, and a dis- 
cussion as to the possibilities and advis- 
ability of suffrage being given to women 
was under way. The teacher was an 
ardent suffragist. She wanted votes for 
women. She knew why she wanted them 
She had been born and reared in the little 
town on the edge of which Limberlost 
Cabin stood and by way of illustration 
he cried in an impassioned manner: “Do 
you think that I want Jim Smith to do 
my voting for me?” 

Now Jim Smith had been born of a 
family not particularly over-nice about 
mentality or morality. He could read 
and write. He could dig a ditch. He could 
cut down a tree. He could work in the 
oil fields. He could consume large quan 
tities of whiskey and deliver himself of 
much profane conversation, but he did a 
fairly good job of attending to his own 
affairs. Not so good, however, as h 
might have done, because in Jim’s ab 
sence Mrs. Jim, who had very much the 
same rearing that had evolved Jim, was 
busy entertaining a number of the men 
of the town in an effort to embellish he: 
wardrobe with silk stockings and beads 
So when this experienced teacher cried 
out in a dramatic and impressive manne1 
against Jim Smith doing her voting for 
her, before I had time to think, and to 
formulate what I would say in answer 
Molly Cotton projected herself into the 
conversation and made my answer for 


it 1s 


good 


the 


me. She said: “I would infinitely rather 
have Jim Smith do my voting for me 
than Mrs. Jim Smith. Between the two 


he is far the better.” So there you are! 
Dear Ladies, dainty for the ballot 
and political exactions, never forget that 
every single Mrs. Jim Smith of our land 
s playing the political game and she is 
never missing [Turn io page 62] 
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If you expose 


kitchen soap an hour and a half 


every day in the dishpan-: - - 


You just wouldn’t think of taking your 
bar of kitchen soap to the washbowl 
and using it for washing your hands. 

Yet how much easier it would be 
on your hands to do that than to 
wash dishes with it an hour and a half 
every day. For afterall you only spend 
a few moments washing your hands— 
but it’s an hour and a half every day 
that your hands are in the dishpan! 

You thought it was inevitable— 
that you had to wash your dishes 
with kitchen soap. 

And all the time right on your 
kitchen shelf was Lux! Why there’s 
just nothing you wouldn’t trust to Lux. 

In an instant you tossed Lux into 
your dishpan. You wouldn’t have 
believed anything could be so easy on 
your hands—every bit as easy as 
fine toilet soap. 


Relief from that in-the- 
dishpan look 
It’s the free alkali in kitchen soap that 
does the mischief—that gives your 


hands that in-the-dishpan look. Free 
alkali literally burns up all the beautify- 
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ing oils of your skin. Oils that an all- 
wise nature tucked away underneath 
the satin-smooth skin. 


Lux contains none of that dread free 
alkali. It won’t dry the important 
beautifying oils of your hands—won’t 
redden or roughen them. 





When you use Lux in your dishpan, 
it’s like using a fine toilet soap. These 
tissue-thin flakes rid your hands for good 
of that betraying in-the-dishpan look. 


A teaspoonful is enough 


Perhaps you imagine that it’s ex- 
travagant to use Lux for washing 
dishes. That’s because it is hard to 
believe you need such a tiny bit. 











But you find it really is true that just 
one teaspoonful washes a whole pan of 
dishes. One teaspoonful will do the 
breakfast or lunch dishes — maybe 
you'll need two teaspoonfuls for the 
dinner dishes. 


IMPORTANT USES FOR LUX 


In addition to the well-known uses 
recommended by great fabric man- 
ufacturers— silks—woolens— fine 
cottons and linens—try Lux for 


Family Laundry 
Dishes 


Even so one package will do all thedishes 
for nearly three weeks —the big new 
package will last six weeks. Get a package 
of Lux today to keep on your kitchen shelf. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Porcelain 
Shampoo 
Linoleum Rugs 


Paint 




















Tomorrow! 
Try this delicious breakfast dish! 


You'll like the rich whole wheat flavor. Millions of growing children and grown-ups eat 
Wheatena regularly, saying “It’s the one cereal we all like.” 

Then, too, they know each spoonful of Wheatena sends perfect nourishment to every 
muscle, bone and tissue, rebuilding in Nature’s way, and helping her add golden years. 

The golden grains of choice winter wheat (known as the finest crop for flavor and energy) 
are roasted by the exclusrve Wheatena method. Here the rich flavor is fully developed by 


TRY WHEATENA MUFFINS retaining all the nourishing elements. — Now, even the sweet brown heart of the wheat, so full 
% cup uncooked Wheatena, Icupofsour Of energy, is yours. Healthful vitamines; protein—the tissue builder; mineral salts—the bone 
milk. | Stir well together and let stand half maker; carbohydrates—the energy producer; and bran, the natural regulator, are all yours in 
I teaspoon hoe water, add to Wheatens  Wheatena. All in the correct proportions, so easy for the body to digest and use in its daily 
and milk. 1 egg well aten, 2 tabl 


ors rebuilding. 





Wheatena is easy to serve. Each package makes 12 pounds of substantial food. 


All good grocers have Wheatena, or will gladly get it for you. Get the yellow-and-blue 
package today—for a delicious breakfast tomorrow, and add golden years. 


THE WHEATENA CO., Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 
~ Taste? te , 
< : 
. Sample package free, 





—-~ Add golden years—begin whole wheat today 
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You may ask the maid to ‘‘hook 
you up the back;” 
expected to take trifling presents 
to the children 
a ten-cent store, are appropriate 


and you are 


real trifles, from 


By Emily Post 


















You Are a House Guest 


Author of Etiquette; the Blue Book of Social Usage 


made distance fatiguingly great, no 

limit was set upon a guest’s visit. 
I myself remember one young woman 
who went to spend a fortnight with 
friends in Virginia stayed thirty years— 
until she died. 

But in the present day and age, 
a hostess always says definitely, “Will you 
come on Friday for over Sunday?” or 
“Will you come on the sixth for a week?” 
or “Will you come for the month of 
September ?” 

The guest who accepts may shorten 
her visit but she must not stay beyond 
the time she was asked for, unless spe- 
cially urged to do so. Even then it is 
generally wiser to go, and be missed, 
than to run the risk of staying too long 

An invitation to a house guest is always 
written in the second person and on 
note paper, for example: 

Dear Mrs. Brown: 


ie OTHER days when slow travelling 


Will you and your husband come to 
us on Friday, the tenth, for over Sun- 
day? We are especially choosing the 
tenth because our County Fair is 
that week-end. 

The 32:15 is the best train but I am 
enclosing a time-table in case another 
is more convenient for you. 

Hoping so much for the pleasure of 
having you with us, 

Affectionately yours, 
Lillias Lavender. 
Or to a younger or more intimate friend: 
Dearest Alice: 

Am I never going to see you again? 
Won't you come out for next Friday—or 
oetter, Thursday—for over Sunday? Do 

Take the 3:15 train if you can; if not 
the later ones are 4 and 4:45. 

Longing to see you, 

Devotedly, 
Lillias. 

The letters of acceptance might read: 
Dear Mrs. Lavender: 

We shall be delighted 
to spend Sunday with you 
and shall take the 4:45 

We are thrilled at the 
thought of the County 
lair and are looking for- 
ward to Friday with 
greatest pleasure. 

Affectionately always 

3ertha Brown. 
or 
Dearest Lillias: 

Yes, with joy! Will be 
on the 3:15, Tnursday 
It will be heavenly to 
see you! 

Devotedly, 
Alice. 


Since she has accepted 
the invitation, there are, 
at most, four details for 
the prospective guest to 
attend to: 





when you leave 


Selection of clothes to be taken, selec- 
tion of luggage to put them in, selection 
of trifling gifts, and preparation for 
“ideal-guest” frame of mind—if you want 
to be an ideal guest! 

An important point when going on a 
visit is to condense your luggage both in 
quantity and size—particularly size! 

If you are going on a very long visit, 
it will be better to take several small 
pieces rather than one giant wardrobe 
trunk, both because it is not only in- 
human to ask a single-handed expressman 
to carry and because it is almost 
certain to damage the walls in being 
hoisted and banged upstairs and down. 

Also see that your luggage is in 
good condition. Don’t arrive with 
it bursting out and don’t let the 
tray-straps dangle on the outside. 

It is sometimes impossible to go 
for a week-end without a good 
deal of luggage. An athletic 
man, for instance, going 
on a country visit where 
he is likely to ride and 
play golf and tennis and 
perhaps shoot, might easily 
be taken for a vaudeville 
star, carrying his proper 
ties with him. As a rule, 
however, a Tuxedo suit and 
one country suit will suffice 
for the average week-end. 
In summer, white flannel 
trousers are probably added; and in 
winter, a country overcoat. 

As to women’s clothes—it would take 
a small book to describe them in detail 
but there are certain guides to remember: 
Do not take elaborate “town” clothes on 
a visit to the country. When in doubt 
between two dresses, choose the plainer 
one. It is always in better taste to be 
underdressed, than over. Of course, if 
you are going to a wedding or a ball or 

to a garden party, you naturally 

take clothes for the purpose; but 

even on such occasions, a simple 
dress would look much better than 
would an afternoon “creation” on 
the beach. 

This is of the utmost im- 
‘portance: If you are going 
where you are to swim or 
ride or play games, be sure 
to take your own bathing 
suit, riding habit, racket or 

golf sticks! What long- 
suffering hostess is not 
familiar with the bathing- 
suit, wet and mildewed; 
the rotted rubber cap 
stuck tight as plaster; 
the tennis racket left out 
on the grass over night; 


the golf clubs broken; 
Give a tip tu the maid the polo coat spotted 
with machine oil! It all 
too often follows that 












Don’t have straps dan- 
gling from your bag 


“abuser” of 


the borrower is likewise an 
the lender’s property. 

The hostess plans for her guest’s time 
and accepts no invitations in which he: 
guest is not included. A hostess may 
very properly telephone a_ neighbor 
asking if she may bring her house 

guest to any general 

party but she niust not 

ask to bring her friend 

to lunch or dinner, When 

: she herself declines Mr 

Green’s dinner “because 

Mrs. Brown is staying 
with her” it is not neces 

sary for Mrs. Green to 
include Mrs. Brown 

unless she wants to. She 

merely says, “I am so 

sorry you cannot come.” 

It is not necessary but 
it is always courteous to 
take your bostess a box 
of flowers or candy, or 
a basket of fruit, or a 
book; or if she has little 
children, to make pres 
ents of trifling toys to 
them. (Real trifles, from 
' a ten-cent store, are en 
He] tirely appropriate.) 

The laws governing the 
behavior of the ideal 
guest are by no means 
easy to follow—at 
least not for some people! Whether 
easy or not, you as a guest must conform 
to the habits of the family with whom you 
are staying. You take your meals at their 
hour, you eat what is put before you 
and you get up and go out and come in 
and go to bed according to the schedule 
arranged by your hostess. And no 
matter how much the hours or food 
or arrangements may upset you, you must 
appear blissfully content. When the visit 
is over, you need never enter that house 
again but while you are there, you must 
like it; you must like the people you 
meet and the things they do. That is 
the first and the inviolable law for the 
guest. 

In return for hospitality shown you on 
a week-end visit, it is not necessary to 
leave a card on a friend of your hostess 
who may have invited you to her house 
If, however, you were made a guest of 
honor, and other people were invited to 
meet you, you should leave a card on 
your auxiliary hostess if possible; and if 
not, you should write her a note on 
your return home. 

If you are making a long visit to 
Mary Lee and are asked with her to 
Mrs. Nearby’s house several times, it 
would be proper to return Mrs. Nearby’s 
hospitality by inviting her (and of course 
including Mary) to take a meal in a res- 
taurant or to go to a theatre or a concert 
or a tea room or what- [Turn to page 76] 
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Nature’s “\ 


Rich Gift 


JN the cocoanut Nature sup- 
4 plies one of her richest fats. 
Science presses the rich fat 
from the snow-white meat of 
the cocoanut, churns it with 
Pasteurized milk, and supplies 
Nucoa, a delicious Spread 
for bread. 


Nucoa is unexcelled in flavor, 
easily digested, highly nu- 


tritious. Dietitians recom- 
mend it for “slender growing 
children and over-worked 


or under-nourished adults.” 





Nucoa 


“Me Wholesome 
Spread for Bread 


is rich in the health-giving 


Vitamins, without which 
neither children nor adults 
can be healthy. 


And homemakers will be 
quick to agree with Scientists 
as to the richness of Nature’s 
gift, when they realize the 
economy of Nucoa—just 
about half the price of the 
Spread of equal value. 


Nucoa does make such good 
things to eat—Send for Recipes. 
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THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Every little 





has a message 


all its own 


HE MESSAGE, ladies and gentle- 

men, is one of warning to your 
gums. 

For it is the food that we eat, three 
times a day, that is to blame for the 
troubles we have with our gums. 

It’s too soft, this food. It doesn’t 
stimulate the blood-stream in the tiny 
capillaries of the gum tissue. Under 
our modern diet, gums are growing 
soft and congested. ‘They become in- 
flamed, and bleed easily. And when 
ee . ” 

pink toothbrush appears, then let 
your teeth look out for trouble ahead. 


Ipana Tooth Paste stimulates 
the gums 

To keep gums hard and healthy, 
thousands of dentists now prescribe 
Ipana Tooth Paste. Many direct a 
daily massage of the gums with I pana 
after the regular cleaning with Ipana 
and the brush. For Ipana, because of 
the presence of ziratol, a valuable 
antiseptic and hemostatic, has a ton- 
ing and strengthening effect on weak- 
ened gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 
If your gums have a tendency to be 


soft orto bleed, go to the drug store 


today and buy your first tube of I pana. 
Before you have finished using it, you 
cannot fail to note the improvement. 
And you will be delighted with its 
fine, grit-freeconsistency, its delicious 
flavor and its clean taste. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


~made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


A trial tube, enough to last 
for ten days, will be sent 

gladly if you will for- 
ward coupon below. 





What Sha 
YouBuy With 
the Money 
You Save? 


By 
Mary Harding 


In Collaboration with Mrs. Jacob A. Riis, 
Head of The Woman’s Department of 
Bonbright and Company 


Y wife’s gone to the country! 
Hooray!” You remember that 
song? Well, we all have been to 


the country—or somewhere—on our sum- 
mer vacation; and we spent quite a bit 
of money too. Now that it’s all over, let’s 
talk again, as we did last spring, about 
how to keep some of our money and how 
to make it bring us a safe income. 

Get out your April, May and June 
numbers of this magazine and reread the 
three articles on this subject of saving 
and investing money. In one of them we 
talked about bonds. Now we are going to 
talk about stocks. 

Let me explain the difference between 
bonds and stocks. Suppose you and your 
sister decide te open a store. You want 
to buy a building and your stock of goods. 
But you find you haven’t enough money, 
so you borrow some from Mr. Jones and 
give him a first mortgage on the building. 

Then you find you need still more 
money. You borrow it from Mr. Smith 
and give him a second mortgage on the 
building. Later, you may be able to bor- 
row some money from Mr. Brown on 
the goods you have bought. 

Now you and your sister are the own- 
ers of the business. But before you can 
take any profits, you must pay Jones, 
Smith and Brown the interest on the 
money you have borrowed. You get 
what’s left. And if you sell the store and 
the business, the mortgages and loans 
must be paid off first. Once more, you 
get only what is left. 

That is the difference between bonds 
and stocks. If you have the bonds of a 
company, that company owes you the 
principal and interest of those bonds. It 
has borrowed that money from you and 
must pay it before it pays anything else 
except its running expenses 

But when you buy stock in a company, 
you become one of the owners. You can’t 
have a dollar out of the profits until after 
the interest has been paid on the bonds. 
And if the company should fail, you 
won't get back a dollar of what you have 
put into it until the bondholders have 
been paid. Then, if there’s anything left, 
the stockholders will divide it 

Get this firmly in your mind. When 
you are a stockholder, you are a “member 


of the firm.” It 
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Mr. Dividend-and-Interest Payer is transacting business with these 
three women who have invested their money in his company. Mrs. 
Bondholder, at the head of the line, gets her interest first. Next 
Mrs. Preferred Stockholder, who is second, gets her dividends. The 
third, Mrs. Common Stockholder, gets what is left. Sometimes 
there isn’t anything left; sometimes she gets more than the other two 


stock; preferred and common, This means 
that dividends on the preferred stock 
must be paid before anything can be paid 
on the common. You see the advantage in 
holding preferred stocks. 

You often see a stock described as 
“preferred as to dividends and assets.” 
This means that, not only will it get its 
dividends before the common stock gets 
any but also, if the company goes out of 
business, the preferred stockholders come 
next to the bondholders in getting back 
the money they put into the business. 
The common stockholders are at the tail 
of the procession. 

Here is one more point in regard to 
preferred stocks. Some of them are called 
“cumulative preferred stock.” Suppose 
the company has a few years of very bad 
business—so bad that it isn’t able to pay 
the dividends on its preferred stock. 
Then it begins to prosper again. The un- 
paid dividends have “accumulated,” and 
must be paid before the company can 
pay dividends on the common stock. 


OU see the advantages in holding the 

preferred stock of a company rather 
than its common stock. But wait a min- 
ute! There is a limit to the size of the 
dividends on preferred stocks. They are 
described as “7 per cent preferred,” or 
“6 per cent preferred,” or whatever rate 
was fixed when they were issued. In a 
few instances a preferred stock is called 
“participating preferred.” This means that 
in addition to its own specified rate, it 
participates to a certain amount of div- 
idends with the common stock. The low- 
est rate I know of on any preferred 
stock is 4 per cent; the highest I know 
of is 8 per cent 

No matter how much money the com- 
pany may earn, the preferred stockliold- 
ers receive only that fixed per cent. For 
instance, the preferred stock of the Union 
Pacific Railroad is a 4 per cent stock. 
But the Union Pacific is a very prosper- 
ous railroad; and after paying its oper- 
ating expenses, taxes, fixed charges (which 
means the interest on its bonded indebted- 
ness) and so on, including preferred 
dividends, it still has a lot of profits; so 
much that for years it has paid 10 per 
cent on its common stock. 


So, you see, the tail of the procession 
may sometimes have its advantages. 
Union Pacific preferred has been selling 
around 75; while Union Pacific common 
has been around 145. But please notice 
this: Unicn Pacific preferred, bought at 
75, pays you 5.3 per cent on your invest- 
ment; Union Pacific common, bought at 
145, pays about 7 per cent on your invest- 
ment. For the element of safety is so 
much greater in the preferred that people 
are willing to take a lower return on 
their money. 


OW for a word of warning. Don’t 

imagine that all preferred stocks 
are safe investments! It depends entirely 
on the character, condition and manage- 
ment ofsjhe company or corporation 
issuing them} on their record of earnings; 
their surplus; the nature of the business, 
whether it is a basic industry—like rail- 
roads and public utilities, such as light 
and power companies—or is something 
that can be put out of business by a 
change in public demand or by a period 
of hard times. 

All that can safely be said is this: The 
preferred stock of any one company is 
safer than the common stock of that 
company. But the common stock of a 
good company is better than the preferred 
stock of a poor one. 

Your bed-rock rule should be: “Before 
I buy anything, I will find out all I can 
about it. I will be mighty slow to put 
my money in mew enterprises. They are 
not seasoned yet. I won’t be fooled into 
thinking that just because a company is 
an old one it is necessarily still a good 
one. It may be on the down grade. I 
will find out what it has been earning 
for several years past; and whether it is 
climbing or slipping! Is it going forward ? 
Or is it going backward? Has it a good 
surplus put by for a rainy day?” When 
periods of depression come, dividends are 
sometimes paid out of the surplus. It is a 
great protection to stockholders. Occa- 
sionally a company is so prosperous that 
it piles up a big surplus and the time 
comes when it “cuts a melon.” That is, it 
distributes this surplus among the stock- 
holders; either in the form of a “cash 
bonus,” or as a “stock dividend.” You 

get shares of new 
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Mrs. Jacob A. Riis, 
Care McCall’s Maga: 


\NY people know how to make money. Most people know how |} 
to save it. Very few know how to keep it! To keep it—and watch it || mon stockholders 
make safe investments. Below is the letter of a woman 
through McCall’s expert advisers: 


a sound way 


his afternoon I picked up a c« 


article I desire to have my money safely invested rather than a big return. 


ay forward to me will be greatly valued and appreciated. 


Yours very truly, M. A. T. 


If you are wise, you, too, will tread the same road to security and prosperity 


stock free or for a 


i much lower figure 
The Way to Build Wealth—and Keep It — it is really 
1. 


Only the com- 
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»py of the June issue of the McCall's their stock unless 
sad the interesting and simply expressed article under the heading 
ery Cent YouGet”’ by Mary Harding in collaboration with yourself, and 
te to ask you for advice for the safe investment of one thousand dollars. 


it is participating 
as I explained be- 
fore. The common 
stockholders take 
the big chance of 
getting what is 
left; so when the 
“leavings” turn 
[Turn to page 80] 
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Try This 
Easy Method of Buying 


HIS new 726-page Catalogue will bring a 
new era of satisfaction and saving into 
your home. 


You can tell how much this book will mean 
to you only by trial. Therefore, we make you 
this offer —one copy of this catalogue is yours 
free. Send for it. See for yourself that no 
other method of buying is so easy and pleasant 
as ordering by mail from Ward’s. You study 
prices and descriptions at your leisure in your 
own home—then merely sit down and list the 
things you want. 


Your Savings Will Be Large 


$50,000,000 worth of merchandise was bought 
for this book. Bought by expert buyers in the 
best markets of the world— men whose trade 
is “‘buying,” whose only orders were, “Buy 
merchandise of quality, but buy at prices that 

vill bring our customers the greatest possi- 
ble savings.”’ 
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It is a very great satisfaction to be sure of 
the quality of everything you buy. At 
Ward’s only reliable goods are sold. We offer 
no price baits. We never make a seemingly 
low price by sacrificing quality. We offer you 
only goods that will give you satisfaction— 
goods that will win you asacustomer of Ward’s. 


For 52 years we have definitely guaranteed 
every transaction—‘‘ Your money back if you 
are not satisfied.”” For 52 years our name has 
stood for unquestioned reliability and honest 
dealing. 


500,000 More Families Started 
Buying at Ward’s Last Year 


Half a million more families started buying at 
Ward’s last year! Half a million more families 
changed their habits of purchasing and took up 
this modern way of shopping—this most eco- 
nomical way of buying. Why not you, too? 
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is a House of 


SERVICE 


Your order will be shipped within 24 hours. 
When your order comes to Ward's it is 
appreciated. It is given immediate and 
careful attention. Our success is built upon 
our service to our customers. 

So accept our offer. Send for this 726- 
page Catalogue. One trial of this simple 
economical method of shopping will con- 
vince you of the satisfaction and saving in 
buying by mail at Ward’s. 

The coupon will bring you your Cata- 
logue free. It costs you nothing to find out 
for yourself. Clip the coupon now. Send 
for the Catalogue today. 


To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Dept.96-H 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, Ore., 
Oakland, Cal. Fe. Worth 
Mail this coupon to our house nearest you ) 


Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery Ward's com- 
plete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Kansas City 


St. Paul Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Cal. Ft. Worth 

















Your boy 
may be 
sturdy--but 
his scalp 
is tender 


VEN healthy, 
youngsters have deli- 
cate, soft scalps. That is 
why mothers should never 
wash children’s hair with 
ordinary soap that is harsh 
and ill-smelling. 


strong 





Nature gives every child beau 


tiful hair and a healthy white 
scalp. But to keep them that 
way, they need more than 
ordinary care. 


The rich, creamy lather of Wild- 
root Cocoanut Oil 
keeps the hair clean and healthy. 
It cannot irritate the most deli 
cate scalp—it is so mild. It 
cannot injure the finest, silkiest 
hair—it is so pure. And it leaves 
behind only the delicate fra- 
grance of cleanliness. 


Shampoo 


It is surprisingly economical. 
For only 50 cents your druggist 
will give you 
bottle so that you may see fo! 


a large SIX ounce 


yourself how easy it is to keep 


your child’s hair healthy, swee! 
and lovely. Wildroot Co., Inc 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


WILDROOT 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOO 








The Unknown Quantity 


[Continued from page 23] 


In the end, as her strength became ex 
hausted, a mist came over her senses, 
but she still struggled on till unutterable 
weakness overcame her. And then there 
a hard insistent knocking which she 
must be the last beats of her 
. Someone was speaking 
“Jean- 


came 
thought 
failing heart 
to her. Someone was calling her. 
nette! Jeannette!” 

She opened her eyes. She was lying on 
the red couch in that dreadful room and 
Buck—in his shirt-sleeves and looking 
strangely disreputable—was stooping over 
her. He helped her to her feet. “We'd 
better go,” he said 

Then she saw that something which he 


had vaguely indicated, and caught her 
breath in horror. Morgenthal was lying 
on the floor exactly like a child’s doll 


that has been picked up and flung down 
in a tury. 

“Is he dead?” whispered Jeannette. 

“No,” said Buck, “he’s taken a header, 
that’s all. Come along!” 

His indifference amazed her. She looked 
at him, and quite suddenly she was 
afraid. Was this Buck—the tame fool 
who had run so patiently at her chariot- 
wheels for so long? There burned a flare 
in his grey eyes that was somehow 
terrible. 

The dressing rooms were deserted and 
the passage in darkness, but Buck found 
the door and switched on the light. He 
entered with her, and turned the key. 
‘Get dressed as quickly as you can!” he 
said, and turned his back upon her. 

“IT am ready,” she said at last. They 
went down the passages that led to the 
stage door. 

“Keep your head down!” said Buck. 

He led Jeannette out into a seething 
crowd of gaping sightseers. They had 
difficulty in pushing their way through 
to the main street. She felt no surprise 
that he should follow her in and up the 
narrow stairs to her room. He entered 
behind her and closed the door. In the 
utter silence of the house they confronted 
one another. He was very pale. 

“Jeannette, I have got to know what 
happened to-night.” 

“T will tell you now,” he said, when she 
had finished, “what those people at the 
stage-door were waiting for. They were 
waiting for you. Someone—Otto himself 
probably—had given you away. They all 
knew that you were Jeannette Wyngold, 


the banker’s daughter. It has made 
quite a sensation.” 
“Buck!” she sprang to her feet. “Buck, 


are you quite surer 

“Quite sure,” said Buck. 

“But what am I to do?” she said and 
wrung her hands in despair. “What can I 
possibly do?” 


He took her hands and held them 
“T'll help you,” he said. “Get a good 
rest and I shall see what can be done” 


nd then he was gone 
HY, goodness gracious, 
my dear!” said Mrs. 
were just a-goin’ to 
you, I were.” 

Jeannette slipped off her sodden rain- 
coat and accompanied Mrs. Ammer into 
the little sittingroom 

“Are you expecting Mr. Smith in 
oon?” Jeannette enquired, in a_ tone 
that was carefully impersonal. 

“My dear,” she said, “I’m sorry to ’ave 
to tell you a piece of bad news. Mr 
Smith ’e’s been took ill and gone to 
the ’orspital,” 

“The hospital!” 
“Why—why—what’s_ the 
the warm glow died within her 
fresh stroke of fate was this? 

“"E come in hearly this mornin’ all 
wet to the bone, and said as ‘ow ’e’d 
been hout hall night long.” 

And then Mrs. Ammer told how Buck 
had been taken with faintness and shiver 

he had called the doctor and 
doctor had taken the young man, 


so it’s you, 
Ammer. “I 


step round to see 


Jeannette gasped 
matter?” All 
What 


nz; now 
ww the 


lf delirious, to the hospital 
M dear child, of course he will get 
1!” said Lady Varleigh 
But they won't let me see him!” 


“Leave that to me!” said Lady Var- 
leigh. Lady Varleigh was in a mood that 
could not be gainsaid. She had returned 
from France the day before and had 
immediately taken Jeannette and all 
Jeannette’s troubles under her wing. 

Jeannette never afterwards remembered 
entering the room where Buck lay. It 
seemed to come at the end of long jour- 
neying through interminable passages 
and she felt as if she had been walking 
for hours when at last she stood beside 
his bed. He was lying propped almost 
upright by pillows, and his face was 
drawn and livid, utterly unfamiliar. 

He tried to speak, and his fingers closed 
on hers; but the next instant he began 
to cough with a short, spasmodic choking 
sound most painful to hear. She slipped 
her arm behind him, and supported him 
while the paroxysm lasted. Time passed, 
and there was little change, save that 
Buck had apparently sunk into a stupor 
from which he was too spent to rouse 
himself. Yet she had a feeling that he 
was conscious of her nearness and her 
touch, and she did not dare to move 
lest he should be distressed. It was grow 
ing late when a doctor entered. Eventu 
ally, to her relief, he went away without 
disturbing Buck. The nurse accompanied 
him, and she was left alone. Then it 
came to Jeannette—a definite call to 
prayer—and she slipped to her knees 
beside the bed. Afterwards, she was con- 
scious of a great peace enfolding her and 
the man she loved. 

UT I told you he would get well!” 

said Lady Varleigh, drying her eyes 
with vigour. “Bless you, my dear lamb! 
and you call it a miracle? I call it the will 
of God. Now we can go to France.” 

They were sitting before the fire in the 
pleasant accord of complete understand- 
ing when Sir Philip abruptly flung open 
the door and strode in upon them with 
the aggressive gait of an exasperated man. 

“Well, Buck’s gone,” he said bluntly 
“As you know, I was to ring up and 
make arrangements to transport him here 
to-morrow to convalesce and then go 
South with us. Well, I rang up, and was 
informed that he got himself passed fit 
this morning—and he was dying only a 
week ago, mark you!—got himself passed 
fit and cleared out in a taxi-cab.” 

Jeannette was on her feet. Her face 
wore an odd look, half-startled and half 
amused. “I will go and fetch him,” 
she said and set off for Mrs. Ammer’s. 

“Well, there now! Did you ever?” 
said Mrs. Ammer, in tones of warmest 
welcome. “Come in and set down, my 
dear, and I'll fetch him down!” 

“Don’t!” said Jeannette. “Don’t! Let 
me go up to him! I know the room.” 
When she reached the little landing she 
stopped outside the bedroom door. Then 
she knocked. 

“Come in!” said Buck. “This is awfully 
decent of you, Jeannette.” 

“T have come—for a particular pur- 
pose, Buck,” she said. “Sir Philip and 
Lady Varleigh have set their hearts on 
taking you to the South of France.” 

He was silent a moment. Then: “Are 
you going too?” he asked. 

“Ves,” said Jeannette. 

She took his hand between her own 
She was trembling a little, but her voice 


was rigidly steady as she said, “Do you 
remember that you once made me an 
offer of marriage?” 


He raised himself on his elbow. “The 
offer is still open,” he said. 

She pressed his hand suddenly and 
passionately to her heart. 

“Jeannette!” he said in a voice that 
shook. “Show me your eyes—your dar- 
ling wild-bird eyes! Let me be quite 
quite sure!” 

Her were full of tears, but 
they were shining as he never had seen 
them shine before. 

“Is that the answer?” said Buck, under 
his breath. “Is that why you prayed by 
my bed that night?” 

“This is the answer—to everything,” 
said Jeannette, and gave her quivering 
lips to his 


eyes 


[The End] 
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Housewives everywhere know G. 
Washington’ s Coffee—how good 

how convenient it is. The 
coffee ready to drink when dis- 
solved in hot water. The coffee 
with the delicious flavor. 


G. Washington’s Coffee is 
wonderful for preparing 
desserts, ices, jellies, cakes, 
candies and other dainties. 
By simply adding G. Washing- 
ton’ s Coffee to other ingredients, 
a delicious coffee flavor is 
obtained. Itcomesin concentrated 
powdered form and no water is 
required. Its use in desserts is 
simplicity itself and results are 
certain. 

If you can make good cake, 
a new dessert or confection, 
enter this contest, which is 
limited to those who have 
used G. Washington’s Coffee 
prior to September 1, 1924. 
$1,000 in cash prizes for new G. 
Washington’s Coffee recipes. 
First prize is $500. No restric- 
tions, no conditions. 


LIST OF PRIZES 


For G. Washington’s Coffee New Recipes 


For the best . . . . $500 
For the next best . 250 
For the next best. . . 75 
For the next best. . . 50 
For the next best. . . 25 
For the 20 next best, SSeach, 100 
Twenty-five prizes in all $ $1,000 


Contest Closes Dec. 31, 1924. 


All prizes will be paid on or before 
February Ist, 1925, and in event of tie 
for any prize offered, the full amount 
of such prize will be awarded to tying 
contestants. 
The judges of the contest will be 
chosen from a selected list of man- 
agers and famous chefs of the leading 
hotels of New York City. 
Write recipe on one side of paper only. No 
letters can be answered concerning the contest, 
All recipes must be mailed on or before December 
- 31, 1924, and to 
become our prop- 
erty. 
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new recipes. 
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G. Washington Coffee Refining Co., 
$22 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
Contest Dept. No, 2 


Enclosed find recipes for using G. Washington’s Coffee. 
Name 
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Nipper, the Snap-Shooter, Goes Gunning in the Rockies 


Cut-out by Norman Jacobsen 


nicer to eat I’d pose standing on my head.” The owl inter- 
rupted to say, “There is an animal that would make a fine 
picture,” pointing to a great woolly bison standing on a 
little hill. They all went over to him and asked if he would 
like to have his picture taken. “Yes,” said the Bison, “if 
you don’t mind if I go on chewing my cud.” Just then a 
graceful antelope came up. He smiled pleasantly for his 
picture and then galloped away. Soon they found brown 
bear sitting in front of his cave, and he was very much 
pleased to pose for his picture. The elk stood very still but 
kept one back foot up all ready to run away while Nipper 
snapped him. Jack-Rabbit, who was afraid of the coyote, 
stopped between leaps just long enough for his picture and 
said as he ran on, “No flashlights for me though, I’m ner 
vous enough already !” 


IPPER says, “The best way to shoot animals is to 
N snap-shoot them. It is just as much fun to shoot 

with the camera as with the gun and the animals 
like it better.” 

Here in the Rocky Mountains, Nipper has made friends 
with an old prairie dog. He was pleased with the puppy- 
biscuit that Nipper gave him. A very nice old fellow, called 
a hermit-owl, came out, saying, “I’d rather have a hundred 
loaded cameras pointed at me than one empty shot gun.” 

While they were talking, along came a coyote who wanted 
to know what all the excitement was about. The ow! said, 
“Pictures. Do you want to be shot?” “No thanks,” said 
the coyote peevishly. “I mean snap-shot,” said the owl 
Just at this moment, the Nipper gave the coyote a stick of 
candy. “Well,” said the coyote with a switch of his tail, 
“Tl pose sitting down for that but if you had something 






Prairie dog wa 
pleased with the 
dog-biscuit Nipper 
gave him to eat 


A nice old 
fellow, hermit 
owl, poses for 
Nipper willingly 
































Nipper, the Snap-shot gunner 








Coyote refused to 
pose for his picture 
standing on his head 


The antelope came 
forward gladly to 
have his picture taken 
The great woolly bison 
kept right on chewing 
his cud 








Brown Bear was 
sitting on a fiat 


rock in front of his 
cave in the woods 





Jack-Rab bit 
said, “No flash- 
lights for me, 
please, I’m ner- 
vous enough!” 












Elk kept one back 
foot all ready to run 
away immediately 
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Mr. ' Flagg’s house and floor 
plans, altered slightly since the 
house,as shown here in the per- 
spective, was orginally planned 
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The New McCall 
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House, Step by Step 


In This Small House Are Beauty of Design and Convenience 


of Arrangement— Both Attained at Amazingly Low Cost 


T IS recorded of Sancho Panza that, 
having been made Governor of an 

island through the good offices of his 
master, the illustrious Don Quixote, he 
was not allowed to eat. Though the dishes 
placed before him at the table were many and savory, none 
could pass the censorship of the doctor who stood by his 
chair, and each one in tura as it appeared was condemned 
and removed as unwholesome 

Very much this same sort of thing is happening in regard 
to the so-called Flagg Houses. The country is full of people 
who want homes «* their own but who cannot afford them 
at present prices. Many such have seen hope in these new 
methods because, after investigation, they have become 
thoroughly convinced that by them houses can be, and in 
fact are being built more reasonably than those of the old- 
fashioned kind. Also that results are as much better as they 
are less costly than usual, but, when they try to get such a 
house for themselves, they find obstacles in the way and, 
like Sancho, though the appetite is whetted, they taste not. 

The present articles are being written with the hope of 
removing these obstacles as far as they can be removed by 
precept and example. To help towards this end a demon- 
stration house is being built for the benefit of the readers. 
Progress and cost will be reported as the work proceeds. 

In the building methods referred to, economy is not 
sought by skimping. To reduce cost by reducing quality is 
not economy. It is indeed more likely to prove a vicious 
form of extravagance, especially for one who owns his 
house and must keep it in repair. The economy aimed at 
here is of a different kind. It consists in eliminating useless 
things, such as unnecessary time spent on the work, unnec- 
essary materials used in construction, unnecessary space lost 
in the building; in simplifying, standardizing and using 
easier and more direct ways to reach certain ends. It also 
consists in the avoidance of the necessity for repairs, includ- 
ing doctor’s bills, and in imparting greater value to the 
product by designing in accordance with those principles on 
the observance of which beauty depends and which cost 
nothing to apply but the acquirement of a little knowledge 


LTHOUGH this system is much simpler than common, 

it is not easy to describe in few words, A house con- 

sists of a multiplicity of parts, each one of which must be 

explained in detail if departures from ordinary methods are 

to be understood. In this system almost every feature is 

affected, beginning with the plans and ending with a finished 
house obtained with less than the usual cost and trouble. 

It is not intended to treat the matter in great detail here; 

that would require a volume and has already been don 








by the writer in his book “Small Houses,” but to furnish 
such information as may serve as a guide for those who 
want to know what steps are requisite to avail themselv: 
of the benefits of the system and w ire willing to tak 
the necessary troubk 

Several such attempts hav ulready le by per I 
in various places with different degrees of su ; and failure 
These are instructive because they show where the danger 
lic ind forewarned is forearr | 

The chief tl which | c ler ! 
vation of the er ar 

First—lack of proper preparation. T I 
off half-cocked as the vulgar iving After e or two 
visits to Dongan Hill vi the I ed 
I ar Work | ( ide 
that they had I I W i 
enough for the pu H y I build 
when questions by the dozens present themselves whi 
they do not know how to answer. These result either 
makeshift or lapse into old-fashioned methods and ld 
fashioned costs whi t was their cbject t l 


By Ernest Flagg, Author of Small Houses 





I he og your very eyes you can see, 
step by step, the processes by which the 
McCall Demonstration house has taken 
form. This house,now being described in 
McCall's, has been erected by Ernest Flagg 
to make clear to you his revolutionary 
methods of small house building which, Mr. 
Flagg says,reduces building-cost one-third. 

No one is better equipped than Mr. Flagg 
to carry out this experiment. No one can 
speak with greater authority on the new 
economical methods of construction which 
he himself has developed. This very 
house, built under his direction at Dongan 
Hills, Staten Island, is open for inspection 
for as long a time as you, the readers of 
McCall's, show a genuine interest in it; 
later, it will be the home of Mr. Dickens, 
who is Mr. Flagg’s superintendent. 

The series of articles of which this is 
the first, describes the actual building of 
the house— so accurately that your local 
contractor or builder, wherever you may 
live, may be able to erect for you just such 
a home. In other words you will have, 
through the medium of the magazine, 
what amounts almost to the services of a 
supervising architect. 

Mr. Flagg meets the demands of the 
woman who does 'her own work and the 
house is planned for her convenience and 
pleasure. Every inch is utilized but the 
result is far from being simply utilitarian. 
Quite the contrary— it has the fine beauty 
of line and distinction that characterize 
all the Flagg small houses. 











The second difficulty is the possession of a little knowl- 
edge of a dangerous kind. The builder, if he has had some 
previous experience, is apt to become obsessed with the 
notion that he too can invent a new system of building, or 
it least improve on this one, and straightway proceeds to 
experiment with complete success in proving that experi- 
mentation is costly. An example of this kind has recently 
come under the writer’s notice where “improvements” on 


the system have nearly doubled the cost 
of the house and injured its appearance. 

The last difficulty we will notice here 
relates to plans. Certainly people have 
thought to make their own plans or have 
them made by architects who do not understand that the 
basis of the system is the module and that without a module 
it will not work. Moreover, that this type of house requires 
a special type of plan. The thing is new and unusual all 
the way through, from the original conception to the 
finished product. 

For instance: Many of tht-ceilings go up into the peak 
of the roof which does not permit of the use of partitions 
in the ordinary way. The rooms must be so planned that 
the slopes of the roof are symmetrical in the rooms, other- 
wise they will be ugly, and there are other similar matters 
to be considered. One of these is the natural reluctance of 
contractors to undertake construction of a kind with which 
they are unfamiliar. Many contractors are very timid in a 
matter of this sort, see dangers and difficulties which do 
not exist, and charge accordingly, This condition also makes 
it difficult to obtain costs before construction. These are 
difficulties which will disappear in time but at present they 
are real and we have no desire to make light of them. 

Having thus pointed out a few of the dangers and diffi- 
culties in the way of the builder, we shall try to explain 
what the advantages of the system are and what must be 
done to obtain them. 

There have been many articles written with this object 
in view but the main point has not been mentioned, that is 
to say the use of a module. The module is a very ancient 
expedient in building which was in universal use by civil- 
ized peoples for many centuries (during which time archi- 
tecture reached its highest development as a fine art), down 
to the barbarian invasions, when it was lost. Vitruvius, the 
only ancient writer on architecture, whose work has sur- 
vived, speaks of it but does not properly describe its use as 
the remains of the ancient buildings themselves prove. It is 
an expedient whose value both in design and* construction 
cannot be over-estimated, for it immensely improves quality 
while lessening cost. It is as applicable to the cottage as to 
the temple or palace. It simply means that there is a fixed 
unit which governs the plan so that all dimensions are 
either multiplies or subdivisions of it. This is the method 
which nature applies to every living creature from the 
smallest insect to the largest animal, so that if the size of 
one feature is known, all the others may be calculated from 
it. With one or two bones the scientist can reconstruct the 
whole skeleton. Seeing this principle everywhere illustrated 
in nature, it was natural that man should have tried to use 
it in his own work. This is what the ancients did, and it is 
a thing we moderns might do with great advantage both 
artistically and commercially. 


ANY people who read this may think the matter merely 

technical or of no importance to them personally 
but if they are interested in cost reduction, they deceive 
themselves. 

Everyone is ready to admit that great economies may be 
effected by standardization, One has only to point to the 
achievements of Mr. Ford in this line to prove its 
importance as an element of economy. In the building of 
automobiles it is the finished product which is standardized. 

In house buijding this kind of standardization is undesir- 
able. Each house should have its own individuality. By 
standardizing the parts, all the economic advantages of such 
a system may be had without sacrifice in other ways. Com- 
plete standardization of parts can be had only by the use 
of module or fixed unit in design so that there may be 
commensurability throughout the work. 

When this is properly done the parts [Turn to page 65] 
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Let Your National Style Book 
Be Your Guide to Correct Style 


Let it Bring you the Biggest Savings 


























You have a National Style Book 
—or your neighbor has a copy 


In almost every neighbor- 
hood there is a copy of the 
National Style Book. You 
can, therefore, almost cer- 
tainly borrow a copy to 
study ororderfrom. If you 
can not securea book, write 
us. We will continue to 
mail the National Style 
Book free upon request as 
long as the supply lasts. 








NCE more—today, turn through 

the pages of your National Style 

Book. Look carefully through its 
bargains. Study the “National’s” low 
prices on the shoes, or hat or dress you 
ire thinking of buying now. 

Each day brings us many thousand or- 
ders from customers who are using their 
National Style Book—who each week 
compare its low prices on everything they 
need to buy. 


The best in Style from 
Every Source 


Remember that in selecting the hundreds 
and hundreds of items pictured in this 
book we have gone to every source of style. 
We have inspected thousands of the best 
offerings of fashion designers everywhere. 
And only the pick of all these good things 
are offered in your National Style Book. 


36 Years’ Experience Back of 
Every Garment 


Thirty-six years’ experience as style spe- 
cialists is back of every National Style. It 
would be strange indeed if, with all this 
accumulation of knowledge and 
skill, if after 36 years, we were 
not able to present simply won- 
derful values in coats, hats, suits, 
shoes, and everything to wear for 
every member of the family. 


Actually, the values offered 
must be described as amazing. 
The savings offered you are so 
important, so large, that to use 
your National Styie Book is to take 
advantage of ‘your very greatest op- 
portunity for saving. 


O} 


Here are examples of “National” bar- 
gains. And as you read, remember that 
back of everything we offer is our unquali- 
fied guarantee: “Your money back if you 
want it.” 


Women’s Dresses . from $ 2.98 to $25.00 
Girls’ Dresses . . from 1.00to 7.98 
Women’s Coats . . from 5.00to 47.50 


Junior Misses’ and Small 
Women’s Coats . from 4.98to 37.50 
Children’s Coats. . from 1.98to 14.98 


Millinery . .. . from .79to 6.49 
Women’s House 
Dresses . .. . from 85to 2.49 


Women’s Sweaters . from Ito 5.98 
Women’s Shoes . . from 1.00to 4.69 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes from Ito 6.89 


Infants’ and Children’s 
Shoes .... . from 39to 3.98 


Men’s Suits. . . . from 13.98to 29.98 
Men’s Overcoats. . from 10.00 to 28.50 
Boys’ Knicker Suits . from 3.98 to 12.98 
Fur Neck Pieces . . from 1.98to 24.75 


Thousands of women prove each day 
through their own experience the saving 
the “National” offers. Over three million 
customers in every part of America prove 
the supremacy of “National” styles. 


The twin Homes of the 


«« National” 


In order to serve you promptly, the 
“National” has two houses—one in New 
York, one in Kansas City. 

They are twin homes of the “National,” 
both houses issuing the same catalogue, 
and offering the same styles at the same 
Money Saving prices—exactly the same. 

Therefore, if you live east of the Missis- 
sippi River, write to New York—if west of 
the Mississippi write to Kansas City. 


‘National Cloak & Suit Co 


234 West 24th Street, New York City 5434 Independence Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


2\ Soe npeciatiets iis 
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Pass the Mustard Please 


> * WF . 
Aids [is Digestion 
HEN your tired husband returns from his 
day’s work serve COLMAN'S MUSTARD 
with his dinner. Lack of exercise and the confine- 
ment of office work tend to produce indigestion. 
A dash of COLMAN'S English MUSTARD 
with hot and cold meats aids his digestion. 
FREE $civ'sivee many new sur 
Picds teen eppeusing delieacion 


].& J. COLMAN (U.S.A, LTD. 


DEPT. M744, QO WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


olmans 


DOUBLE 


Mustard 


day 
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Distinctive C footwear 


a in Every Style 


am 
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( JORRECT shoes for OCCASIONS w Style creations for 
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less FITTING footwear of enduring SHAPELINESS 
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DorotTHy DopD SHOE COMPANY § 


» Center Street, Boston, Mass. 


The **CORNELL,”’ shown in Bunny 
ght tan) Brassie Calf, a Blucher Oxtord 
and low, tan 


with welt ] rubber heel 
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‘By the People” 


[Continued from page 52] 


4 trick ably aided and abetted by every 
one of millions of Jim Smiths. 

When suffrage has been given to all the 
women of the land, whether they wanted 
it or not, it is only a few weak minded 
poor fish of the most anemic kind who 
refused to accept it. Suffrage came as a 
gift, at least in my case. God knows I 
had ..ot worked for it, and I did not 
want it. I had always had men in my 
family who would do my voting for me 
as I wanted it done, as had my mother 
before me; but when this gift came to 
me I could see what could be done with 
it, I could see that if every woman would 
accept suffrage as a gift from God, if she 
would forget old lines and old partisan- 
ships, if she would inject herself into the 
primaries and the real working machinery 
o! political parties, if she would fight for 
the nomination of honest men and women 
with high ideals, in combination with 
the help of the better element of the 
men she could do anything in this world 
she wanted to do which could be done 
politically. There are enough clean, 
decent men in the world that, if the clean, 
decent women will combine with them, 
can come into control, and they can re- 
main there; but so long as women are 
too nice, tov dainty, and refined to come 
into contact with the machinery of gov- 
ernment and the ugly features of politics, 
so long the Mrs. Jim Smiths of the world 
join with the Mr, Jim Smiths, we shall 
be shocked with graft and corruption. 
There will blaze to Heaven the burning 
wrongs that have been done to our 
soldiers who have been left to suffer un- 
told misery while politicians steal and 
waste the money the government pro- 
vided for our boys. We shall have an 
oil-smirched Congress and a Senate inter- 
ested in extracting money as a perquisite 
of official position and giving no thought 
to the people they were elected to serve. 

I believe that, as a rule, men‘do a 
fairly good job in keeping themselves 
politically posted and in attending to the 
duties of suffrage, but that we are only 
about fifty per cent efficient as a func- 
tioning government proves that they are 
coing only about half what they should 
do to make our land a really fair and 
desirable piace in which to live. So far 
as the women are concerned, I am afraid 
there are few of them who really under 
stand the tremendous power, the awful 
responsibility, that came to them with 
sufirage. I know that a percentage oi 
women so great that I am ashamed to 
make a concrete estimate, refuse to budge 
from their homes to accept the responsi- 
bility, the annoyances, and the incon- 
venience of suffrage. I want to arouse 
every woman in the United States to the 
knowledge of the deep responsibility that 
was laid on her shoulders, to the immense 
power for good that was put into her 
hands with the ballot. If women are not 
ready to go so far into politics as to 
hold a primary for themselves, or to 
attend a primary that the men are hold- 
ing, and to see to it that men and women 
are nominated for office who will think 
not of themselves but of God and our 
government, of our position among other 
nations, of our families and our homes 
and our little children, they can at least 
study carefully the results of these pri- 
maries that the men have held. They can 
select the best men, men that they know 
to be honest and unselfish and combine 
to cast an elective vote for men suitable 
to hold high office. 

In the past four or five years the gov- 
ernors of four or five of our states have 
been accused of terrible things, senators 
and congressmen and army officials have 
been taken from high position and cast 
out in shame and disgrace for dishonesty ; 
and yet almost to a man these men held 
their positions either because we voted 
that they should, or because we would 
not accept the responsibility of investi- 
gating them and voting that they should 
not. One way or another, the responsi- 
bility is up to you and it is up to me. It 
is because we have failed in our duty and 
allowed these things to happen that it 
has been possible that they could happen 
What is past is past, The future stretches 


before us and there are some clouds over 
it so big and so black that if the decent 
men and women in the United States do 
not get together for honesty and for the 
welfare of the government, a prophet of 
no very great experience can _ predict 
what is going to happen. So, in su.aming 
up what I have been trying to say in an 
intensity of earnestness that has made me 
well nigh incoherent, the thought that I 
want to leave with every man and woman 
is this: That this government really is a 
great government. That it is your fault 
if you allow conditions which should not 
exist to endure. That a majority heavily 
against any evil can wipe it out, and I 
do not care what that evil is. Enough 
earnest men and women, squarely against 
it can eliminate it. I want to plead with 
every man and woman in these United 
States to cut off the little side issues, to 
wipe out all the little propaganda purties 
engineered by men and women of foreign 
birth who want to tear down something, 
and have no definite constructive plan 
for anything of a workable. nature to 
offer in place of what they want to 
demolish. I want to plead earnestly from 
the very depths of my soul that all of 
us awake to the realization of the im- 
mense power that belongs to us as men 
and women in the wielding of the ballot. 
I want to plead with every man and 
woman who has brains, to lay, aside the 
selfish interests of homes and individual 
business and in the unselfish interests 
of the nation, as one great home to select 
from either party the level best that it 
has to offer and combine these two in the 
affairs of running our government, of 
providing for us a land that is not tax 
ridden to destruction, that is not unsafe 
for the ‘Yearing of our young, through 
party graft, bootlegging, banditry and 
immorality. 

And there is one thing that I want to 
call to the particular attention of all 
women. It has always been said that 
womens’ suffrage merely meant doubling 
the vote, that every woman would vote 
as her husband told her to, that there 
was a heavy percentage of women who 
would not be allowed to vote by brutal 
fathers and husbands who would dom- 
inate them with force. Now then, nothing 
of the kind is true. Any husband will 
allow his wife to vote if he feels that 
she is going to vote as he wants her to. 
If he fears that she will not, what I am 
suggesting, dear ladies, is a little finesse. 
If you happen to be the daughter of, or 
married to the particular form of brute 
who will not acquiesce in your having 
the privilege of casting your ballot as 
you choose, then in your case I most 
assuredly would allow the gentleman to 
think whatever he chose that would give 
him the most satisfaction. But put this 
under your hat close to your brain cells 
and keep it there religiously: When you 
go to the polls, when you enter the booth 
to cast your ballot, you will be alone. 
You will be as much alone as you were 
when you came into the world or as you 
will be when you go out of it. There will 
be no one to see what ballot you have 
prepared for yourself or how you cast it. 
You may have all studied out a list of 
the level best men or women of one party 
or the other, or of both; and all alone, 
just yourself, your God, and the little 
rubber stamp, you may cast your ballot 
tor the men who wil! stand for sobriety, 
good churches, good schools, a fair land 
under a decent government. So I beg of 
you, both men and women, to arouse to 
your duty, make a deep study of the 
men now in nomination, select those you 
think best to control the affairs of the 
nation, the state, the county, the city, 
and the precinct, and then if you love 
our flag, if you love our country, if you 
love the God who gave these things to 
us, do your duty fearlessly and faithfully. 
There is no other way on God’s foot- 
stool by which we in the United States 
can have the things which we should 
have, except and save through the mighty 
power of the ballot which makes of every 
man and woman in our land that thing 
which has so aptly and wisely been desig- 
nated as “The Sovereign Citizen.” 
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(‘ream of Tartar 


1% 


of representative 
New England Doctors 


y 
Bakin Powder 


SA 





is the most healthfu 


2,800 New England doctors were 
recently asked, “What kind of bak- 
ing powder do you consider the 
best from a health point of view?” 


81% of those who answered said: 
“Cream of Tartar!”’ 


This overwhelming verdict from 
physicians in favor of this precious 
ingredient of Royal Baking Powder 
is of great importance to every 
housekeeper. 


N Royal are perfectly blended soda 
and pure cream of tartar derived from 


grapes grown in the famous vineyards of 


southern Europe. 

It contains no alum. 

Fo more than three generations Royal 
Baking Powder has kept to an absolute 


HOT MOLASSES CAKI 

Care should be taken not to bake any 
molasses mixture in too hot an oven 
as it browns more quickly than other 
mixtures. Ojled paper in the bottom 
of the pan makes the cake easier 
to turn put and helps prevent 
burfing. 4 


Complete recipes for the foods illus- 
trated are in the Royal Cook Book. 


Sead for the new Royal Cook Book w it’s FREE 


Contains no alum— a) 
Leaves no bitter taste 


standard of uniformity. With it you can 
use the same recipe year after year, 
and your baking powder will give you 
identically the same results. 

Cakes and biscuits baked with Royal 
are uniformly light, fluffy, delicious — 
fine-textured and full flavored! Royal 
Baking Powder is the highest quality 


— 


Tht ROYA 
109 East 42nd St., New York 
Send me free copy of the famous Royal Cook Book containing over 350 





baking powder in the world— used all 
over the world —yet enough Royal for a 
large layer cake costs less than two cents. 


Experienced cooks know they can trust 
Royal to give them beautifully raised 
cakes and biscuits every time; inex- 
perienced cooks have the best luck with 
it. For fifty years Royal Baking Powder 
has been used by housewives of America 
for successful baking. 


cA Complete Recipe Book 
, FREE yz 


Over 350 tested recipes for all kinds of 
delicious foods including those _illus- 
trated here. You will find this cook book 
extremely practical. Over nine million 
copies have been distributed. Fill out 
the coupon below and mail today—we 
will send you this book free. 


ROYAL CINNAMON BUNS 
Many people prefer bans that are 
more crusty than the kind usually 
served. For crusty buns bake in indi- 
vidual muffin tins. 


PRINCESS CAKE 


All fine-grained white cakes require 


careful mixing of ingredients rather 
than beating. Beating causes the air 
bubbles which make this kind of cake 
coarse-textured. 


POW D 





delicious recipes. 
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isv’t this 


PLEASANT NEWS 
for Every Woman? 


VERY womanwilladmitthat 
the most important ingredi- 
ent in making pie-crust is 


the shortening she uses. 


This is one reason why Mazola 
is so popular with the intelligent, 


thinking housewife. 


And—back of this nation-wide 
and growing demand for Mazola 


is a very pleasant thought. 


The source of Mazola is as pure, 
appetizing and wholesome as this 
delicious oil is itself. If you like 
“corn-on-the-cob”youcannot help 
liking Mazola. For this pure cook- 
ing and salad oil is made from the 


hearts of the full ripened corn 













When you think of making pie- 
crust, think of Mazola. Use it once 
and you will prefer it always. 


PIE CRUST 


114 cups Sifted Pastry Flour 
; teaspoon Salt 

14 teaspoon Baking Powder 

14 cup Mazola 

+ tablespoons Cold Water 


IFT dry ingredients. Add water to Mazola 
and beat until creamy. Mix quickly into dry 
ingredients. Toss onto slightly floured board 
id roll to desired thickness. This recipe makes 
one small double crust pie 


FOR A FLAKY, RICHER CRUST: 





2 cups Sifted Pastry Flour 1g teaspoon Salt 


; cup Mazola 1, cup Ice Water 


beta Mazola into the dry flour and salt 
gradually, mixing thoroughly witha knife 


then add enough ice water to 





+r and roll out at once, on a well 
America’s Greatest Cereal rd. 
FREE ™* | Corn Prod 
TIN ~d— victs ( k k of sixty r pages 
cont ret ired valuable recipes. 
W CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
COMPANY, Dept. 1 Argo, Illinois 


AN IMPORTANT REMINDER: M%0!s is as delicious andl good ©. 


* eatas the corn from whichitcomes.’ 
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| The New McC 








Building plans 
and specifica- 
tions for Flagg 
house shown on 
page 60 may be 
obtainedfor $15 


will always fit; the 
design may be varied 
ad infinitum but con- 
ditions will always 
remain the same, so 
that, both in the 
manufacture of the 
standard parts and in 
their placing, the 
work will resolve it- 
self into a mere mat- 
ter of routine. 

The workman soon 
learns just what to do 
and how to do it. He 
does not have to stop 
to think; thus speed 
is increased and cost 
reduced 

It does 
building 


for house 
what Mr 
Ford’s methods do 
for automobile mak- 
ing as regards econo- 
my and, when prop- 
erly used, it does some 
other things which 
Mr. Ford has not at- 
tempted. It provides 
beauty and thus adds 
to the value of the 
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[Continued from page 60] 





Establishing the lines at end of 
second day. 





Foundation exca- 


vated by 3 men in 2 days 





Address The 
Service Editor, 
McCall’s Maga- 
zine, 236 West 
37 Street, New 
York, New York 


all House, Step by Step 


product, not only 
without increased 
cost, but at greatly 
reduced cost. How 
this is accomplished 
will form the subject 
of the next of these 
papers. 

In the meantime 
the McCall house is 
under way. The 
building was staked 
out and ground bre- 


ken on the 12th of 
March. 
The three progress 


photographs represent 
four steps, namely: 
the establishment of 
the lines, digging the 
trenches, laying the 
dry wall and setting 
the forms. 

Except for the lay- 
ing out, this repre- 
sents 13 days’ work 
of unskilled laborers. 
The forms are so 
simple that skilled 
mechanics are not re 
quired to set them; 





Dry foundation laid. 


all that is needed is 
competent supervi- 
sion. The.forms can- 
not be set wrong be- 
cause all parts inter- 
lock and will not fit 
f a mistake of even 
a quarter of an inch 
is made. 

These forms are a 
most important item 

economy. They 

» will form the 
ibject of one of 
ese numbers. 

I will simply say 
rere that forms as 
ually made are 
isteful of lumber 
ind labor so that the 
saving which ought 
to accrue in their use 
is to a great extent 
offset by the cost. 

A set of forms for 
a house of this sort 
properly made of 





Photograph shows all form work 
except planking. Completed by 
3 men in 1 day and 1-2 


Finished by 5 men in 1-2 day 








material and 
would cost 
$800, but be- 
cause of the module 
they may be _ used 
over and over again 
for other _ houses 
without reference to 
the design but only 
to the module. In 
time no doubt these 
forms may be rented 
but at present the 
house builder must 
have them made and 
hope to dispose of 
them at a_ profit 
when he is through, 
as others have dene 
There are many 
details which the 
plans and specifica- 
tions will make clear. 
These plans and spec- 
ifications are obtain- 
able for $15 through 
the Service Editor. 


good 
painted 
about 
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This makes a 


fine supper 





Airy grains of deliciousness 
to entice the appetite 


Imagine, if you can, fairy grains of rice, steam ex- 
ploded to 8 times their normal size and with the rich 
flavor of nut meats! 


You float them in bowls of milk or cream, crisp and 
toasty grains that melt in your mouth with the smooth- 
ness of a confection. 


It’s a rare deliht for the appetite. A supper dish 








and a breakfast dainty that millions now enjoy. 


Ask your grocer today for Quaker Puffed Rice. 
Serve tonight for a change from the usual supper. 
Serve, too, in many ways for the children. They 
| revel in the lusciousness of whole grains—the minerals 
and calciums doctors say they need—given thus ina 
delightful way. Food that children need in a form they love! 


Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight— 
| grains of wheat exploded like the Puffed Rice. Most 
folks get a package both of the Puffed Wheat and the 
Puffed Rice. And thus supply variety. 





Quaker 
Puffed Rice 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 
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Cool and smooth with graceful finger tips—these hands can be yours 


NOWADAYS - - 


EVERY WOMAN can have hands 
so pretty she is proud 
to show them 


det can easily make your hands so pretty you will 

| want people to notice them instead of shrinking from 
L their glances. 

Every single thing you need to transform your finger tips 

—no matter how they look today—and then to keep them 

lovely all the time, has been perfected by a famous specialist. 


Even that bothersome question of the way to keep the 
cuticle nice has been solved. Of course it is not cutting. You 
discovered long ago that only made the skin grow back coarse 
and lumpy, and pushing it back leaves all the old dead skin 


around the nail. 


For the correct manicure— 
The safe liquid—Cutex Cuticle Re- 


mover —loosens theunevenskinand 
those hideous little white shreds, so 
you actually get rid of the dead, 
superfluous skin. After using it rinse 
your fingers and wipe them, leaving 
your cuticle just the way you want 
it—thin, soft and fresh looking and 
quite even all around the nail. 


Cutex Cake Polish is a velvet-smooth 
polish, in the familiar solid form some 
women prefer. 


Cutex Paste Polish is a soft pink paste 
containing the oils some women like 
and gives the nails a soft glowing finish. 


You can get each Cutex article separately 
for only 35¢ at drug and department 
stores in the United States and Canada 
and chemistshopsin England. Or there 
are charming Cutex sets containing 
different assortments of all these things 
for Goc, $1.00, $1.50 or $3.00. 


ry y 


Then for the finishing touch that makes 
the nails glisten like the lustrous in- 
side of a rosy sea-shell Cutex has 


’ four splendid polishes. 


Special Introductory Offer—Fill out 
this coupon and mail it with 12c in coin 
or stamps for the Introductory Set con- 
taining trial sizes of Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover, Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, 
Cuticle Cream (Comfort), emery board 
and orange stick. Address Northan. 
Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New 

York, or if you live in 

Canada, Dept. F-10, 


Cutex Powder Polish in a new metal box 
that can’t waste or spill the powder gives 
a delicate pink lustre almost instantly. 


Cutex Liquid Polish gives the nails 
a brilliant polish that lasts a whole 







week 200 Mountain Street, 
er Montreal, Canada 
€ 
jn \ 
\“— ? 
an gf 
al bp =< 


Northam Warren, Dept F-10 
114 West 17th Street, New York 


I enclose 12¢ in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set contain- 


Mail this coupon 


ing enough Cutex for six manicures 
with 12 cents : 
today 
é 
Stre et 


City State 
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The Gulp Stream 


{Continued from page 7] 


“Let me go!” the girl wildly gurgled. 
“Let me go, Van, or I'll drag you down 
to drown with me.” 

“No fear,” the young man dangerously 
retorted. “Try it and—more in sorrow 
than in anger, my dear—I'll knock you 
senseless.” Of a sudden a limp, spent 
creature was sobbing convulsively on his 
bosom; and Van gathered her more firmly 
to him and waded ashore. 

“There!” He patted one of those slender 
shoulders. “That’s over, the Saints be 
praised! Take your time now, Audrey, 
pull yourself together before you try to 
apologize.” 

“Apologize!” The bedraggled figure sat 
up with a snort. “You are a brute, Var, 
to let me half kill myself fetching you 
ashore, and nothing at all the matter 
with you. I’ve got nothing to live for, at 
least nothing but Uncle Sims; and he’s 
ready to sacrifice me to his selfishness 
any time I'll give in. . .” 

Smith considered in perplexity the vision 
by his side, bathed in soft star-glow that 
stressed the pallor of sweetly fashioned 
arms and bosom, brought out the gra- 
cious symmetry of a young body semi- 
clothed in clinging wisps of sodden finery, 
and lent disturbing mystery to the love- 
liness of that shadowed face. 

“But what,” he asked, bothered by his 
pulses—“ah—what, specifically, leads you 
to believe Simmy is so, selfish with you, 
Audrey ?” 

“He’s trying to make me promise to 
marry Frank Conover. Isn’t that enough ?” 

“I don’t quite get his amiable idea.” 

“T should think it’s obvious: Uncle 
Sims hasn’t any more money than he 
needs for himself, really. But if he could 
get me married. . Don’t you see, stupid?” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Smith. 

“So he keeps insisting Conover’s mad 
about me. It’s just Conover’s mad anxiety 
to marry somebody—anybody—who will 
get him in with the right sort of people. 
And the one man alive I'd be glad to 
starve with, if he hadn’t a cent in the 
world, thought it was just his money I 
was after and .. . and broke my heart.” 

Smith, though he knew he had no busi- 
ness playing with fire, slipped an arm 
round her and drew an unresisting head 
to his shoulder. “So it wasn’t a lovers’ 
quarrel ?” 

“It was Larry’s misunderstanding me. 
Somebody told him I was a man-trap 
and he believed it. Lily Delavan, probably. 
And now she’s got him and treating him 
shamefully, and when they’re married 
she’ll treat him worse.” 

“This Conover lad,” Van said abruptly : 
“what do we know about him?” 

“Nothing, and hardly that. He’s the 
season’s mystery man of millions: nobody 
knows how ke got that way.” 

“It’s to Simmy, then, we are indebted 
for the introduction of this grac’ous 
personality to our quiet circle? Hardly 
Simmy’s sort .. .” 

“TI don’t believe he’s known one strictly 
sober hour since he made friends with 
Conover.” 

“Tell me, Audrey, how much confidence 
have you got in mer Enough to do just 
as I wish you to for a few days?” 

“So long as you don’t want me to 
marry you .. .” 

“I’m going to wish something even 
worse than that on you. : want you to 
announce your engagement to Frank 
Conover the minute you can wring an- 
other proposal from him.” 

“Van!” The girl tried to draw away. 

“Only a few days, Audrey. I promise 
it won’t be longer.” 

“You don’t know all it would mean. 
Conover wants Uncle Sims and me to 
go cruising with him in that yacht of his 
If I were to accept him, or pretend to, I'd 
be let in for that.” 

“Sara Cassell will come along if you 
say pretty-please. Then there’s myself. 
You and Sara and I ca. practically hand- 
pick the rest of the party, and make sure 
of a good time. And if it gets Larry 
Rowan out of Lily’s clutches, and leaves 
you a free woman? I promise all that, 
you know.” 

“How can you?” 

“Because,” Van Suydam Smith pro- 


vokingly said—“I know something, . .” 

HE last hour of the third day saw and 

heard Mr. Sims Deucair and Mr. 
Conover lolling at ample ease in the 
power tender of the Wanderlust, Mr. 
Conover’s yacht. Ten minutes later the 
boat slipped in under the quarter of the 
Wanderlust, half a mile off-shore; and 
the owner lent his guest a helpful hand 
up to the deck, where the skipper, a lanky 
body, sardonic of caste, laconic of speech, 
welcomed the pair and took them below 
to the main saloon, where Simmy dropped 
his head on folded arms, snivelled a little, 
and passed into the discordant slumber 
of intoxication. 

Conover turned attention to the skipper. 
“Listen, Joe: I’m making up a party for 
a little cruise. We want to sail tomorrow 
night if possible. How about it ? Can do?” 

The skipper rolled a speculative gaze up 
to the deck-beams. “Well; our boys got 
liquored up in West Palm Beach tonight; 
the cops jugged the entire b’ilin’.” 

Conover drew copiously upon an un- 
expurgated vocabulary. “All the same,” 
he wound up, “we can’t let that stop us. 
If you can’t drum up another lot by to- 
morrow night, we'll sail anyway. Listen. 
I’ve got him.” 

“Got him?” The skipper rolled a 
skeptic quid. “Got who?” 

“Bird I’ve been laying for all Winter, 
guy who’s been doing us dirt down here 
—one of the high-steppers. I haven’t got 
anything sure on him yet; but I will have 
before this cruise is over.” 

“Uh-huh? What happens then?” 

“Depends . . . Suppose he’s on deck 
alone, a dark night, a half a gale blowing, 
and his foot slips . . . There’s any number 
of ways a man can disappear by accident.” 

“What’s this poor fish’s name ?” 

“Smith—Van Suydam Smith. Belongs 
in the geffuwine inner circle of New York 
Society. All I ask is one chance to put 
him where he can’t tell anything he 
may happen to know about how I’ve 
made mine. Then I'll be ready to quit 
and turn the works over to you, Joe. 
How’d you like that, hey?” 

“Whai do you mean, quit ?” the skipper 
demanded, knitting his brows. “What’s 
got into you all of a sudden?” 

“I’m going to get married pretty soon, 
Joe—to one of the swellest little dames. 
Quit popping your eyes at me, as if you 
thought I was crazy. She’s coming along, 
this cruise. Simmy’s niece. Once you’ve 
piped her off you'll understand. . .” 

“Oh, I understand you, all right,” the 
skipper returned with charming candor. 
“But what I don’t get is why any dame 
in her right senses... .” 


HANKS te trouble experienced in re- 
cruiting understudies for the dis- 
abled members of her crew, the Wanderlust 
didn’t get away till the second day fol- 
lewing. It wasn’t till just before dinner 
that Miss Lily Delavan made a discovery 
which was to affect the whole of her later 
life. The guests were gathered together 
under the after-deck awning; Sims Deu- 
cair as a matter of course functioning with 
the shaker; Sara Cassell gossiping with 
Audrey and Van Suydam Smith in a 
group to starboard; in another group 
Sara’s negligible husband making himseif 
inoffensive to the Rouses—nobodies 
drummed up to round out the party; 
while Lily at the port rail was flirting 
brazenly with Conover and keeping an 
eye on Audrey to see how she was taking 
it, when that young woman glanced for- 
ward, started sharply, lost colour of a 
sudden and refound it in a fiery flood. 
Pardonably intrigued, Lily followed 
up Audrey’s line of vision, remarked a 
brisk young seaman in white duck, and 
very nearly lost countenance as utterly 
as Audrey had. But where Audrey had 
been affected with pain and panic, Lily 
reacted in terms of angry suspicion; and 
in this temper continued till the Wander- 
lust, having aimlessly dodged in and out 
among the outlying Bahamas for several 
days, shaped her course for New Provi- 
dence, and word went round to make 
ready for a night of it ashore at Nassau. 
Lily spent that [Turn to page 68] 
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Winter just ‘round the corner — Time to think about 
your cold weather needs — Be a prudent buyer — Select the things 
you want now from our Big General Catalog for Fall and Winter — 
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T IS estimated there are six 
million babies and children 
in the United States suffering 
from mal-nutrition. Even cow’s 
milk—the most generally ac- 
cepted food for babies —is often 
a failure because it forms tough 
curds which the stomach can- 
not digest. 

Two yearsago after exhaustive exper- 
iments, scientists discovered that one 
tablespoonful of pure,unflavoredgran- 
ulated gelatine, properly dissolved and 
added to one quart of milk, would 
prevent the formation of hard curds 
and increase the nourishment obtain- 
able from the milk by 23%. 

Here is the prescribed way to add 
gelatine to cow’s milk: 

Soak for ten minutes one level tablespoonful 

of Knox Spark!ing Gelatine in one-half cup of 

cold milk taken from the baby’s formula; 
cover while soaking; then place the cup in boil- 

ing water, stirring until gelatine is fully dis- 

solved; add this dissolved gelatine to the quart 

of cold milk or regular formula. 
Further experiment proved that pure 
gelatine added to the every day foods 
ef afamily made those foods more di- 
gestible and supplied lysine, a natural 
protein which promotes child growth. 


Send for this Book 


The results of these scientific tests with gelatine 
have been collected in a book called “The 
Health Value of Gelatine,” which Mrs. Kaox 
will be glad to send with her other books, upon 
request. Please enclose 4c in stamps to cover the 
cost of mailing and give your grocer’s name. 


Health Dept. 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc, 
108 Knox Ave. Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


** The Highest Quality for Health” 
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[Continued from page 66] 


afternoon working up a sick headache; 
and when the shore party had duly 
departed, made an excellent dinner alone. 
As soon as it fell dark she esconced her- 
self in a chair which commanded a view 
of the deck forward. 

An hour later she rose and stole forward 
to the side of a young seaman who was 
lolling over the rail and wistfully watch- 
ing the shore lights, “Well, Larry?” 

His start was slight, “Oh, hello, Lily!” 
Rowan said quietly, facing round. “Darned 
sporting of you, not to blow the gaff. 
If our genial friend, the owner, ever 
suspects a foremast hand of his has had 
the cheek to get engaged to one of his 
guests, little Larry will find himself on 
the beach all of a sudden.” 

“Larry!” Temper made Lily’s voice 
tremble. “What does this mean?” 

“Why! [I thought you’d understand.” 
The reply was meek enough. “Supposed 
of course you’d read between the lines of 
my note, the other day, I’d been cleaned 
out in Wall Street. After I'd paid my 
bill at the Breakers, the only way to 
raise transportation home was to take 
this job when it came looking for me at 
a West Palm Beach boarding-house.” 

The girl quietly laughed. “I begin to 
see through you. The truth is, you’re 
still in love with Audrey Deucair, But 
now I know what you really want, it’s 
perfectly agreeable to me, I assure you 
. . . Here!” She whipped’ a ring from 
her hand and dropped it into Larry’s. 
“Now you're free, and I hope you'll find 
it easy to persuade Audrey to chuck 
Frank Conover and share a pauper’s lot.” 

“If you think me capable of that,” 
Larry returned with dignity, “perhaps 
it’s just as well... But Lily—one parting 
favor: don’t give me away. This job 
really does mean an awful lot to me.” 

“Give you away !—tell on you! Why, 
I don't even know you!” 

Lily affected a superbly disdainful 
retreat. The young man made a wry 
face, and, turning the ring over and over, 
confided to the night: “When it comes 
to knowing women, you’ve just got to 
hand it to Van!” 


ie predisposition had created 
Lily Delavan an opportunist. She 
was alone on deck, and the first and fair- 
est vision to salute the somewhat fatigued 
eyes of Mr. Conover when he came up 
for air—needing it badly, too—in the 
forenoon following that night at Nassau. 
Air, happily, was on tap in measures 
ample for his rude needs. The Wander- 
lust had weighed anchor with the dawn 
and was now heeling away to the trade 
that whistled in through Northeast Provi- 
dence Channel like a draught through a 
kevhole. 

“The top of the morning!” he hailed 
as gingerly he eased himself into a chair 
adjacent. “And how’s the headache ?” 

“Quite all gone this morning, thanks.” 
With an arch glance Lily added: “I was 
dreadfully upset. You see—yesterday—I 
realized all at once I was making a fright- 
ful mess of things; I simply had to get by 
myself long enough to think it all out ... 
and write a letter. I don’t know why I’m 
talking so freely to you. . .” 

“I guess,” Conover hazarded, much 
moved, “you know pretty well I take a 
lot of interest in everything that’s got 
anything to do with you.” 

“O Mr. Conover! what would Audrey 
think of that?” 

“Why worry about Audrey? What she 
don’t know won’t hurt her. Was the letter 
to a Mr. Rowan?” 

“O dear! now you've guessed, I simply 
can’t keep anything from you!” 

“That was it, eh?” said Conover, eyes 
keen and bright. “So you made up your 
niind you weren't in love with Mr. Larry 
Rowan after all?” 

She bent forward and hurriedly whis- 
pered: “Perhaps I discovered I cared 
more for somebody else.” 

The flattering apprehensions thus kin- 
dled were dashed by the dry accents of 
Van Suydam Smith: “Why, there you are! 
and most enterprising of both you early 
birds, to be sure. We trust very truly, 
Lily dear, this intrusion of ours isn’t 


cramping ‘our style?” 

“Don’t be silly, Van.” With a gay 
gesture Lily assigned Van to a seat on 
her foot-rest. “Behave, and give us the 
benefit of your mature mind. Frank and 
I have been discussing”’—Lily fished 
wildly for a plausible topic—“the ethics 
of bootlegging.” 

Conover rose gallantly to Lily’s pout 
of appeal: “That’s a fact, Smith old sport : 
we were talking about bootlegging, all 
right, I was telling Lily the Wanderlust’s 
got a date to keep tonight, at Rum Cay. 
The wine closet’s getting sort of low.” 

“But what I want to know”—Lily 
caught up Conover’s cue—“is how Frank 
expects to get by with the stuff, back in- 
side the three-mile limit.” 

Conever submitted that this secret was 
his secret; he was willing to make a 
book on his chances of getting away 
with it. “Not with us,” Van said 
promptly, “We can see only one chance 
against you—the rum pirates.” 

“Rum pirates!” 

Conover found the trend of conversa- 
tion troubling. So he welcomed the 
excuse which Sims Deucair provided by 
coming on deck, taking a squint aloft and 
huskily observing that the sun was now 
so nearly over the yard-arm as made no 
difference, and left Lily and the task of 
enlightening her to Smith. “The rum- 
pirate, young woman, is merely a parasite 
bred by the bootlegging business to prey 
upon it; a desperado who hounds the 
bootlegger by land and sea, holds him up 
at the pistol’s point, and takes it away 
from him with ease, effrontery and ex- 
pedition; and against whose depredations 
the beotlegger, himself an outlaw, can’t 
invoke the Jaw for protection.” 

“But Van! you don’t think—” 

“Lily dear: we think our host an un- 
commonly well-informed person—in his 
own tongue, one regular smart guy.” 


UNCTUAL to her appointment the 

Wanderlust was punctually met at 
Rum Cay by a rakish tramp flying the 
British flag and laden to her guards with 
cases and barrels and kegs. And though 
Conover arranged a picnic dinner ashcre 
which lasted till moonrise at midnight, 
there was evidence in abundance on the 
decks of the yacht, when her guests 
flocked home to roost, that she had taken 
aboard enough liquid nourishment to do 
the owner for the remainder of his rea- 
sonable expectation of life. 

Thereafter and for several days the 
Wanderlust loafed hither and yon over 
seas of sorcerous charm, till of a certain 
evening her wireless woke to unwonted 
animation and Conover announced that 
a nameless emergency of the first magni- 
tude dictated his immediate return to 
New York via Palm Beach. Then at the 
moment when Jupiter light was raised, 
low upon the southwestern horizon and 
lurid through its haze, the peace of gloam- 
ing was made hideous by a beastly roar 
of escaping steam, a hysterical jangling of 
the engine-room telegraph, and discor- 
dant voices on the bridge. Shouting steam 
muffled the language with which the owner 
stumbled forward to the bridge Follow- 
ing a prolonged wait, he came back to 
report that a smash-up below had put the 
engines, dynamos and the storage battery 
system all out of con.:mission. Under nor- 
mal conditions the yacht could have pro- 
ceeded under sail, but on this ill-fated 
night there was not a breath of air astir. 
In brief, nothing could’ be done but rig 
out emergency sailing-lights and distress 
signals, and despatch the tender to fetch 
a tug from the nearest port. 

The sullen light of one keresone lan- 
tern revealed a card-table at which 
the Cassells and Rouses were bickering 
over an interminable rubber, a deck- 
chair tenanted by Audrey, alone and 
lonesome. From time to time, between 
dashes forward to worry the skipper, 
Conover could be seen, moodily restless, 
lighting cigarette after cigarette, ouly to 
throw each away after the whiff or two, 
not insensitive to a rumour of merry 
voices from a point invisible. where by 
the taffrail, Lily and Van were making the 
best of things and, [Turn to page 69] 




















A hint from 
a farmer’s wife 


* E dependentirelyupon the 
fruit from our own trees, 
but theynever grow monotonous 
because I improve their natural 
delights in a great variety of ways 
with Knox Sparkling Gelatine, 
using the fresh or canned fruits 
for Desserts and vegetables, fresh 
or canned, for Salads.” 

Isn’t there also a hint in this 
for the woman who hasn’t an 
orchard to draw upon? 

Here is a suggestion for mak- 
ing apples more delightful: 


Apple Charlotte 


14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
%cupcold water %cup boiling water 
lcupsugar licupapple, pearorpeach pulp 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
Whites of three eggs 
Lady Fingers or stale cake 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and 
dissolve in boiling water, Add sugar, and 
when dissolved add lemon juice. Strain, cool 
slightly, and add apple pulp. When mixtur: 
begins “to stiffen, beat, using a wire whis! 
until light; then add whites of eggs, beat: 
until stiff, and beat thoroughly. Turn i 
mold lined with lady fingers or stale ca 
One pint whipped cream may be used in p] 
of whites of eggs. 


When the children have 
guests for supper 


Children love to feel that they, too, 
can bring guests to the family table 
and when they do, here is a dessert 
which will appeal heartily to their 
young appetitesand which is so whole- 
some that extra portions are not only 
permissible but desirable. 


Chocolate Sponge Pudding 


\% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

\% cup coid water 4 cup sugar 

\% cup boiling water 3 eggs 

1 teaspoonful vanilla Few grains salt 

2 squares chocolate or 6 tablespoonfuls cocoa 
Soak gelatine in cold water until soft, then 
dissolve in boiling water, Add cocoa or melted 
chocolate, Beat egg-whites until stiff and 
add well-beaten egg yolks gradually to the 
whites. Add sugar, then the dissolved gela- 
tine, which has been beaten well. Beat and 
add flavoring. Pour into wet mold, chill and 
serve plain or with milk, whipped cream or 
whipped evaporated milk, 


Free Recipe Books 


4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing will bring 
you Mrs, Knox’s book of “Dainty Desserts”’ 
and her other books—they are a great heip to 
have at hand in planning the daily meals and 
quite invaluable when a guest dinner demands 
* something new and different.” 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
108 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


** The Highest Quality for Health” 





Both of these packages contain the same pluin 
Sparkling Gelatine, but the ““Acidulated”’ has 


an extra envelope containing lemon flavoring. 
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Adds Glossy 


Lustre, Instantly! 


Keeps Your Hair Soft and 
Easy to Manage 


Just moisten the bristles of your hair brush 
with a few drops of Glostora and brush it 
on your hair. You will be surprised at the 
result. It will give your hair an unusually 
rich, silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 

Glostora simply makes your hair more 
beautiful by enhancing the wave and color. 
It keeps the wave and curl in and leaves 
your hair soft and easy to manage, so that it 
stays just as you arrange it—even after 
shampooing. 

Use a little once or twice a week and you 
will be delighted to see how much more 
beautiful and attractive your hair will look 
and how much easier it will be to manage 
—whether long or bobhed. 

There is nothing better for children, whose 
hair lacks natural life and lustre, or is in- 
clined to be stubborn and hard to train and 
keep in place. 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. 


Keeps Hair 
Neatly Combed 


Glostora gives the hair that rich, 
naturally glossy, refined and or- 
derly appearance, s0 es- 
sential to well-groomed 
men and boys. 

Alittle Glostora rubbed 
through the hair once or 
twice a week, or after 
shampooing, keeps it so 
soft and pliable that ii 
stays in place just as 
combed or brushed and 
does not become mussed 
up or disarrange 
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Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all departments, hotels, 


clubs, apartm: houses; uncrowded field; fine living; quick advance- 
ment. vur methods endorsed by ing hotels everywhere. Write 
FREE BOOK, “‘Your Big Opportunity’’. 

LEWIS HOTEL T ING 
Room C-5097 


for 





s 
Washington, D. C. 


HIDE UGLY WIRES 


When hanging small pictures and wall 
decorations, use the dainty little 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads - Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 
Tool tempered Steel Points Save Walls 


10c pkts. EVERYWHERF 
MOORE PUSH PIN CO., Philadelphia, . 


200 Sheets — 100 Envelopes 














Bligh grade, clear, white bond paper— / 
anusually smooth writing surface. Size 4 
at inchs with envelopes to match. 

¢ give you much 
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going on Lily’s giggles, not doing badly 
Audrey had a quiet laugh but a mirthless 
one, resenting the curiously inconsistent 
sympathy she felt for Conover. Feeling 
herself slighted and aggrieved she stole 
forward and stopped idly by the rail, and, 
fuming, watched incuriously the nearing 
lights of a boat. The fact that they indi- 
cated speedy relief for the yacht registered 
indifferently upon her mood. The dark 
was so dense where she stood that Audrey 
was unaware of one who came aft—till, 
without so much as a by-your-leave, he 
took her in his arms. But the surprise 
was sufficiently disagreeable. 

“No, Frank, please!” she remonstrated, 
drawing back—“please don’t, please let 
me go. I don’t like it, Frank . . .” The 
man said nothing, but held her fast. She 
made a more insistent effort to break 
away, her indignant voice lifting slightly 
“IT don’t like it, I tell you! . .. Oh, I 
don’t want to be unkind, Frank. But 
you must know I don’t love ye...” 

“Then that’s all right.” Tae voice 
wasn’t Frank’s. Audrey gave a_ small 
gasp and ceased to strain away. “I had 
a notion all along, you didn’t really care 
for that waster any more than I did for 
Lily. It’s all been a wretched mistake, 
Audrey, but it was mine in the first place, 
and I want you to try to forgive me.” 

In a very little voice Audrey said “Oh 
Larry!” and nothing more. 

“Will you,” he whispered—“forgive 
me—and chuck Conover and—and marry 
me?” . 

“If you’re sure you want me, Larry. 
It’s beastly of me, I suppose,” Audrey 
happily doubted—“but I’m glad, Larry, 
I’m glad! Now you can marry me with- 
out thinking I care about your money.” 

They kissed again in the dark, a linger- 
ing caress that ended of a sudden when 
the nearing vessel unleashed a_ search- 
light whose cold douche of glare might 
have been iced water, so sharply did it 
rend these twain asunder. Clownish 
laughter mocked them from _ forward 
before the searchlight shifted on to blind 
ribald eyes, and Larry profited by its 
consideration expeditiously to efface 
himself from that part of the deck where 
he had no right to be, while Audrey 
scurried aft, to dart below like the hunted 
thing she was—hunted by the smiles, 
friendly and maddening, of Van, the 
Cassells and the Rouses, Lily and Conover. 
Only her uncle snored on in sweet igno- 
rance ° 

Shuffling feet crossed the deck in a 
rush. A woman screamed. A pistol shot 
punctuated the din, a_ brisk fusillade 
answered from over the side. With a 
grinding crash the other vessel struck the 
Wanderlust amidships, a glancing blow 
that caused her to keel perilously, and 
was laid alongside. 

The small stage canopied by the after- 
deck awning and lighted by that sullen 
lantern presented now a scene singularly 


translated from its recent semblance of 
civilized peace. A change by which 
one actor alone was unmoved—Simmy 


who slumbered on. The others were on 
their feet—the Cassells and Rouses in 


| an appalled huddle, Van Suydam Smith 
| and Frank Conover near the head of the 





companionway—and to a soul frozen in 
poses which they were being enjoined to 
preserve by a tanned and tubby ruffian 
whose picturesque make-up comprised a 
cotton singlet and duck trousers. 

This formidable figure was but one of 
three similarly garbed, to a man wearing 
minatory grins beneath overgrowths of 
beard, and brandishing automatic pistols 
of the grim blue-steel school. Concluding 
an exhortation to everybody present to 
stick ’em up and keep ‘em up, the spokes 
man shifted his eyes about. Audrey stole 
a look at Conover and saw his counte- 
nance set in an earnest scowl. 


In an _ involuntary stage whisper 
she enquired: “What does it mean?” 
Without ceasing to regard the armed 


men with _ respect. Conover  whis- 
pered to his guests in a fashion some- 
what impressive out of one side of 
his mouth only: “Rum pirates. Murder- 
ous lot. Mind your eyes.” Which earned 
him the unfavourable [Turn to page 71] 




















Made m two sizes by 
The Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Safe for baby—easy for you 


HERE are no curves around the 

neck of the Hygeia Nursing 
Bottle to harbor the germs that en- 
danger a baby’s health. The Hygeia 
is easy to clean. It is wide open at 
the mouth, its sides are straight. 
Every part can be quickly reached 
with a cloth. It is the safe nursing 
bottle. 

The improved patented Hygeia 

Nursing Bottle has a breast that 
stretches easily over the top of the 
bottle, yet is kept from coilapsing 
by a circular rib. 
So soft and flexible is the Hygeia 
4 Breast that baby takes to it naturally 
4 and weaning is made easy. Sold by 
4 dmg stores everywhere. 
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The spot came out, 
but the color stayed 





UB-A-DUB-DUB—the clothes 
are in the tub, covered with 
grime of a hard week’s play. Don’t 
worry, if they are Fast Color Indian 
Head: the color will not fade, for 
Indian Head holds its clear, beauti- 
ful color against washing as well as 
weather. 


Identify it by the selvage mark 
when buying by the yard. It is 
woven 36 inches wide in 18 fast 
colors, price 60c a yard; and in 7 
widths, 18 to 63 inches, in white, 
price 25c to 90c a yard. You will 
find the label “Indian Head” in 
ready-to-wear garments made of 
Indian Head, (See guarantee 
below.) 


Bag for 25 cents 


All women like gay bags that can be 
washed. To show the attractive pos- 
sibilities of Fast Color Indian Head, we 
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are offering the materials complete for 
a bag 9 x 12 inches for 25 cents. State 
whether you prefer jade and mimosa- 
yellow or silver and rose. 


FREE BOOKLET 


The blue that brunettes should wear, and hues 
that give color to pale cheeks, are among the 
color harmonies explained in our booklet, 
“Your Color and Why.” It is sent free upon 
request. 


Amory, Browne e Co. 


Dept. 536, Box 1206; Boston, Massachusetts 


The dress can be made at home with McCall’s pattern No. 3267. 


The boy's suit is one of several Tom Sawyer suits 
made of Indian Head. 
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We guarantee every garment or other article bearing the Indian 
Head Label to give perfect satisfaction as to fast colors, work- 
manship, and finish. If not, we will refund the total cost 
of the article. 
© 1924 Amory, Browne & Co., Boston and New York 
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For Your 


Church 


Freer Magazine will gladly give your 
yt church $100.00 or more, through a plan 
which is simple in operation, thoroughly dignified 
and which assures a financial return, although it 
involves no expense and requires no donations. 


This plan is heartily endorsed by 
\lready ¢his year, more than 3,000 


clergymen. 


thousands of 


churches, including practically every denomina- 
tion, have secured extra funds in this way 


Your church can havea share of the money 
which McCall’s is distributing to churches. 


Mail This $100 Coupon Today 


Derr. 10-A, McCaiu’s Macazine, 
50 West 37th Street, New York, N 
Please tell me without obligation t 
receive S100.00 na t MecCa 
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Is Housecleaning a Disease? 


Continued from page 48] 


clean all draperics. Draperies, curtains 
and blankets can be washed at home but 
if they are to be sent to the cleaners it 
is best to send them just before beginning 
to clean the house. 

With a soft brush or cloth wipe the 
window shades, pulling them down their 
full length and, beginning at the top of 
the roll, wipe a strip inside and outside 
and roll it up. Wipe all !ight fixtures and 
cover them with cheese-cloth. 

At this point, rugs or carpets must be 
cleaned, using a vacuum cleaner, or send- 
ing the rugs out-of-doors for a beating 

With a soft, long-handled brush or a 
broom covered with a soft, woolly cloth, 
wipe the ceiling and walls. Floors should 
now be swept, using a hair dust-brush 
and finally a dust mop, 

Woodwork should be cleaned next,’ and 
then the windows washed unless a clean- 
ing powder is used which creates dust. If 
so, clean the windows after sweeping. 

Screens should be taken down before 
washing the windows. But before they 
are put away they should be cleaned thor- 
oughly. If they are of copper wire, a 
good brushing will be all that is neces- 
sary. If the less expensive screens are used, 
it would be real economy to rub them 
over with oil or kerosene after they 
have had a good dusting. The oil will 
rub off all the rust and will prevent 
more rust from forming. 

If the screens are painted instead of 
oiled the paint should be thin and put 
on with a,soft brush that spreads it easily 
Usually black is the best color to use. The 
screens will keep cleaner and freer from 
rust while put away if they are stood 
high and dry in rack fashion. 

Woodwork needs very special attention 
If the finish is white, whether finished in 
dull or gloss paint, it will be easy to clean 
it with a soft cloth, or if it is very soiled 
use an old bristle brush and a mild soap. 

If the paint is as soiled as it might be 
in the kitchen, it will be found most 
helpful to use a strong solution of wash- 
ing soda to clean it, wiping the woodwork 
immediately with a clean cloth wrung 
from clear water. To make the washing- 


| soda solution, dissolve three to five table- 





spoons of washing soda in a pail of hot 
water and let it cool. This soda solution 
will cut the greasy dirt and with quick 
rinsing will not harm the paint. 

Be careful not to let the washing soda 
touch the metal door knobs or the plates 
about the knobs. These can be covered 
easily with a crushed paper ora soft cloth. 

Polished wood which has been either 
varnished or shellacked may have a 
thorough cleaning Spring and Fall. Al- 
most every housewife feels that she would 
like to wash it clean and this can be done 
with a wood wash made by mixing one 
tablespoon of turpentine, three table- 
spoons of linseed or lemon oil and one 
quart of hot water. 

This wood wash can be made up in 
small quantities, and then as fast as it 
has become very soiled, discarded for a 
new solution. Perhaps two quarts will 
be all that will be needed at a time. With 
a piece of cheese-cloth for washing and 
one for wiping, you will be able to clean 
all the polished woodwork in the house 

After the woodwork is cleaned, atten- 
tion may be given to the brass fixtures, 
old chandeliers, door knobs and any brass 
trimmed furniture. These can be refin- 
ished if one cares to spend the extra time 
Metal polishes may be used to clean 
brass or copper. If any old lacquer has 
been left on, a little denatured alcohol 
will dissolve that off. This brings us 
down to a bright shiny metal which is 
devoid of lacquer, and which can be 
polished bright with a metal polish 


| 
Directions for washing cur~ | 
tains and draperies and for- || 
mulas for making a Blanket 
Wash, Oxalic Acid Solution 
and Javelle Water will be sent 
you if you write and enclose a 
two centstamp for posting. Ad- 
dress Service Editor, 236 West 
37th Street, New York City. 








ou may nol 
be more than one 
short week away 


from the radiant 
complexion you 


see 
IS beneath your skin 
lies the complex- 
isn you desire. It 


rests with you to release it. 


There is no need of spend- 
ing hours in harsh or expen- 
sive treatments—let Resinol 
Soap unlock this hidden 
beauty. Within a week the 
results will show you why 
thousands of women use 
nothing but Resinol Soap and 
warm water to insure a beau- 
tiful complexion. 


It is such a simple, delight- 
ful way to keep the skin 
functioning normally— the 
basis of skin beauty —and to 
zive it that pleasing clearness 
and velvety softness which 
“very woman desires. 

For special irritations, 

roughnesses, blackheads, etc., 

apply a touch of Resinol 

that soothing ointment which 

doctors have prescribed for 

years in treating skin troubles, 
slight or serious. Excellent 


for the rashes and chafings 


of childhood. 


ESINOL 








FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Send this coupon or a postal card today 
Dept. 2-A, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 

Please send me, without charge, a trial 
size cake of Resinol Soap and a sample of 
Resinol Ointment—enough for several days’ 
ordinary use 


Name ‘ — 


Street Setiineadiiaas > ‘a 


City ‘ State . 
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Free 


§ Just out—268 pages, 
141 color illustrations. 


Send coupon below. 










Our New 


PORTER M. FARR, 
President Says: 


WeESIDeR Tee 


“Tam reserving one - 
of Philipsborn’s new Fall 
and Winter Style Book for 
every reader of this magazine 
who writes us promptly. (See 
coupon below.) 


“This Style Book shows the latest style cre- 
ations from New York. The biggest bargains 
and the very rock-bottom prices on wearing ap- 
parel and shoes for all the family. 268 pages 
of bargains, fully illustrated and accurately 
described, 141 pictures in full natural colors. 
“If you want to be posted on styles for this 
fall and winter and on the lowest prices 
ever offered, be sure to get your copy 
of this Style Book. 

“I want everybody to realize what the new 
president with the mew management of 
Philipsborn’s is offering in 7—superior styles; 
2—wonderful bargains; 3—prompt service.” 


Porter M. Farrell, President 


Send Coupon 


Book: 


We have printed a /imited number of extra 
copies of this Style Book for new friends and 
old friends who want to come back and see 
what the new management of Philipsborn’s 
now offers. These Style Books are free, while 
they last. 


If you want a copy, better send 





Dept. 2737, Chicago, Ill. 


Absolutel: ly free and without obligation of any 
kind, send me your new Fall ana WinterStyle 


great bargains in women’s, men's 
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The Gulp Stream 


[Continued 


attention of the spokesman. 

“Cut out that whisperin’, 
your trap and keep it shut. I'll do any 
talkin’ that needs to be done for a 
while.” He swept the others with a for- 
bidding glower. “And that goes for all 
hands—d’you hear? Now lis’n: If you 
behave and don’t make no foolish passes, 
nobody’s goin to get hurt. Just keep 
your hands up while being frisked. Now 
lis’n: All we want’s your weapons and rum, 
then you-all can go on about your busi- 
ness, like good little law-abidin’ citizens 
—all of you exceptin’ one.” He paused 
and cleared his throat, with sound dra- 
matic effect. “We-all’s got a hot tip you- 
all’s got a Revenoor on board that’s been 
makin’ us a peck of trouble; and he 
ain’t goin’ to make us no more from 
now on; he’s goin’ to come ashore 
with us and settle down in a nice, quiet 
spot for the rest of his life, if any. 
Mister Van Suydam Smith can save you- 
all a lot of unpleasantness by steppin’ 
forward and answerin’ present.” 

Van Suydam Smith advanced one pace. 
“T am Van Suydam Smith,” he said 
pleasantly. “But somebody has been tri- 
fling with your confidence; I am rot a 
Revenue detective. For which reason, 
among others, I find myself unable to 
accept your flattering invitation—” He 
executed an absurdly serious bow. “Des- 
olated though I am to disappoint you. . .” 

“Ts that so, young feller?” The spokes- 
man gave his pistol an alarming flourish 
and poked an ugly, bristling jaw into 
Smith’s face. “Is—that—so? Well! I’m 
here to tell the world I can smell a 
Revenoor as far’s I can see him—and 
you're comin’ with us if we have to take 
you off on a stretcher. Get that?” 

Audrey saw Van smile a smile patiently 
courteous. “My good man,” he said with 
a compassionate wag of his head: “un- 
deceive yourseli—” 

His good man blasphemed like a bad 
one and, shifting his weapon, swung his 
right for Van's jaw. Van_ sidestepped. 
The pistol barked viciously and spat fire. 
The next instant another shot sounded, 
and a number of amazing things hap- 
pened, not consecutively but all in a 
breath. 

The rum pirate’s pistol clattered on the 
deck, the man himself screamed horribly, 
doubling over a shattered hand. One of 
his fellows started forward, swinging his 
weapon to bear upon him who had fired 
the second shot. Simultaneously upon his 
shoulders fell a white-clad shape that had 
crawled aft over the roof of the compan- 
ionway housing. The rum pirate went 
down with a thump that fairly shook 
the deck-beams. Kneeling on the small 
of his back, Larry Rowan deftly dis- 
armed hira and ground his features into 
the planks. The third pirate discovered 
lack of stomach for such rude play and, 
mneaning to go away, injudiciously turned 
his back, Van Suydam Smith overhauled 
him in a bound, tripped and disarmed 
him in turn. Conover, swearing fretfully, 
sprang into the melee, only to be brought 
up short by the pistol which had disabled 
the ringleader and which Sims Deucair 
now unceremonuously poked into his 
riddle, at the same time admonishing 
him in acid accents to stick ’em up again. 
The gaping stare that saw Simmy wide- 


you! shut 
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“Blankets 
are reborn 
in the 

Savage!” 







and hopelessly sober found 
pression in an aggrieved wail: “Good | 
God, Simmy! what are you doing?” 

“Putting you under arrest, my son,” 
Simmy brusquely said—‘by virtue of 
the authority which vests with me as an 
Inspector of the United States Revenue 
Service and on the charge of being head- 
devil of an organized gang of rum smug- 
glers. That'll do for the present.” Simmy 
turned to Larry, who rose and yanked 
his prisoner up by the nape of his neck. 
“How are things forward, Rowan?” 

Larry offéred an exaggerated salute. 
“All for the best, old egg. Crommelin and 
Shay have got every mother’s son cover- 
ed, Hughes is collecting their side-arms.” 

“Good work, trot the other two for- 
ward, while I see what first aid can do for 
this poor brute I had to shoot.” 

“But Simmy!” Conover bleated— 
“Simmy! you can’t mean this—” 
“Can't 1?” Simmy grimly 
“Think it over—remember, the 


awake ex- 
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HAT is your most annoy- 











| 

laughed. | 
revised 

| 

| 


version has it: Set a rum-hound to catch ; 

a rum-runner—and I fancy you won't ing washday problem? 

question my ability to produce all the Is it the difficulty of washing 

evidence necessary to secure your con- . : 

viction.” F . and drying, in your own home, 
“All right!” Conover snarled—“but such furnishings as rugs, robes, 

let me tell you this: Of all the dirty comforters, curtains with rings, 


snakes-in-the-grass I ever—” 
“That will do!” Simmy peremptorily 
checked him. “It isn’t pretty business, I 


blankets, feather pillows — be- 
yond the capacity of the ordi- 
nary washer? 


admit, spying on a man whose salt one 
eats and whose whiskey one drinks; but The Savage Washer and Dryer 
I owe no consideration to a cur who cleans everything thoroughly and dries 


without a wringer! 

Is it the “rough and reddy”’ effect on 
your hands of constant Monday bap- 
tisms in hot, soapy water and bluing, 
and of feeding drenched clothes to a 
rebellious wringer? 


could plot in cold-blood to have a rival 
in love murdered by falsely accusing 
him of being a Revenue detective. And 
that’s what you’ve been up to tonight, 
Conover, with your make-believe engine- 
room accident, and your own man under _ | 
orders to play rum pirate, smuggle your 
them | 

| 

' 





Savage users need never put their 


cargo ashore, and take Van wit 
1 take Van with hands in the water. It dries without 
to be slaughtered out of sight. ' 
“You lie!” Conover screamed wringing! 
e! onover screamed. . . , 
“And I can prove that, too, against Isit the tiresome ironing out of deep 


‘ wt Sateuniamenndeat 
you, conspiracy with intent to murder— |  Wfinger-creases? 


prove it by the orders your officers issued Savage has no wringer, consequently 


this evening to the crew which, you may _ | makes no wringer-creases. It saves iron- 
be interested to learn, includes four men ing. 

I planted in it the day before we left | Is it the after-washday mending and 
Palm Beach. And if that won't satisfy repairing? 


you, I'll engage to prove my charges by 
the testimony of this poor wretch here, 
who has lost the use of a hand for life, 


Savage never breaks buttons, bends or 
flattens fasteners. It saves sewing! 


From soiled-clothes basket to ironing 


trying to carry out your orders.” To the boaed, a i iF anh 
, wounded smuggler Simmy turned with dees Ps avage me er bap Ae ” 
a sharp: “How about that, my man? guards labor, preserves Clothes and tem- 


You might be good enough to tell Mr. 
Conover .. .” 


per, and cuts washday costs. How it 
does this, and what it will mean to you 
is told in an interesting book, “Keeping 


But what the man in agony was good 
; ’ g out of hot water,’’ by Ethel R. Peyser. 


enough to tell Conover won’t bear | 
printing. IT IS FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
ue air’ les USE THE COUPON! 
“All of which is all very well,” Van | Made and guaranteed by the Savage Arms 
Suydam Smith commented at a later Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 


hour leaning over the taffrail and con- | 
fiding his mind to a wake of churning | 
phosphorescence. “But what would have 
happened, and where would we be this 
blessed minute, if it hadn’t been for 
Simmy ?” 

“And we thought we were right bright!” 
he complained—“mixing amateur match- 
making with amateur sleuth-hounding— 
and feeling so sorry for poor, besotted 
old Simmy, who couldn’t help starting 
and never knew when to stop!” 








“It has no 
wringer —and 
needs none”’ 











Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you can’t 
secure them, write to ‘The McCall pape on eh 232-250 West 37th Street, New York City, o 
to the nearest Branch Office, stating numb and size desired and enclosing the price stated 
below in stamps or money order. Branch Offices, 208-12 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, Lll., 140 
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LINENETTE children’s 
TABLE COVERS table 


Children ‘are sure to make spots on the tablecloth 
with their food and sticky fingers. The cloth is too 
soiled to use the second time. Constant laundering 
wears fine linen thin and old looking. Meritas Linen- 
ette Table Covers, the leading linen substitute, are 
the latest and most economical covers 
for the children’s table and for family 
breakfast use. A dampcloth wipes off 
stains after each meal. The specially 
prepared surface is impervious to 
moisture. The finish does not peel or 
rub off. No laundering necessary. 
These covers can be trimmed to fit 
square or roundtables. The attractive 
lesigns are in floral or conventional, 
yn a white background. 
Ask to see Meritas Linenette Table 
Covers at your dealer’s, or write us 
for a sample showing the quality of 
this handsome and Ron article. 
The Standard Textile Products Co. ° 
Dept. 6 320 Broadway i 


New York 
<i go" 















































= rane he Draperies 
for Shut-in-Months 


Try changing window draperies with the 
seasons. Have draperies for cold weather that 
suggest warmth, comfort, coziness; draperies 
for warm weather that suggest coolness and 
ventilation. Your home wiil always be cheery; 
your draperies will last longer. 





make it easy to vary draping treatments. 
It’s easy to slip the rods into draperies with 
casings using the Kirsch pilot. Easy to tilt 
the rods onto the brackets or tilt them off. 
Easy to secure any desired window draping 
effects with Kirsch Rods. They instantly fit 
all windows and provide for all treatments. 








Free Book 





Easy to have draw curtains, with Kirsch pulley and 
Look for the trade- draw cord All Kirs h accessories —rings, drapery 
tells how con , make markonthe carton hooks. et Po cpp rnerytins 
correct window draperies 
sm ee The s r Kirsch patented StippleTone Finish 
Nearly 100 up-to-date win- ; 
dows featured Practical sets SNE W standard. More be iutiful, more artistic, 
advice on materials, more durabk ut no greater cost. Your choice of 
ow to plan, design, an i es a acetal Brass or White at the same price. 
b mys aah drape ay - ai ” “There is no substitute for Kirsch Quality and Service” 
ir eig: s lu- 
vy oe KIRSCH MFG. CO., 253 Prospect Ave., STURGIS, MICH., U.S.A, 
Our Interior Decoration Serv- 


ice Bureau is at your disposal. Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 304 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 
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at the front and in the back, each em- 
broidered with a bird of paradise; un- 
derneath two dragons faced each other, 
trying to devour a sun between them. 

The Manchu woman put all her de- 
pendence on color and texture, her figure 
was obliterated; but the West had sacri- 
ficed everything, practically, to line, sil- 
houette; it was the difference, to a great 
extent, between sculpture and painting. 
When I wrote that beauty in dress hung 
upon following the body I was concerned 
with the ideal of beauty developed 
from a Greek and not an Eastern 
standard. That was the result of habit 
—a woman of the Chinese aristocracy 
never walked, she never appeared 
publicly on her feet, but moved through 
the streets in closed palanquins, and her 
perishable and bright draperies were the 
sign of this. The freedom necessary for 
walking and work and sport developed 
the opposite habit of women’s clothes. 
But that, comparatively, was a modern 
accomplishment. The women who, at tea 
in the Ammidon house, interrogated 
Taou Yuen, in their voluminous skirts 
were as hidden and hampered as the 
Manchu. Sidsall Ammidon, moving through 
@ warm afternoon, carried an absurd 
mulberry silk parasol that cast its rich 
shade on her expanse of clear Madras. 
Her skirt, over its stiff frame, dipped as 
she walked. Nettie Vollar, who was poor, 
had no special gaiety of dress for a Fourth 
of July except new bonnet ribbons under 
her dimpled chin and a shawl of scarlet 
merino. 

The clothes, the atmosphere, of the 
Cuba of “The Bright Shawl” were as 
diferent as possible from the dress in 
Salem through the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The women of Havana, 
in 1870 as well as now, bought practi- 
cally all their clothes in Paris—Cuba, 
when Charles Abbett first saw it, com- 
bined France with Spain in its fashions. 
I was, in a way, sorry for this, since tall 
combs and mantillas, flowers, scarlet 
camellias, low in the hair, are the most 
becoming adornment women can find. 
Yet Havana wasn’t, actually, Spain; it 
was tropical; as a result a special archi- 
tecture had been evolved—streets with 
long arcades against the sun, marble 
floors, glorietas . . . Spanish in general 
type. but modified, changed by the pres- 
ence of avenues of royal palms, and made 
whiter than white by the floor of purple- 
blue water at its very walls. The dress, 
too, was special, individual: a manton 
of flaming color over the crispest of 
French ruffles, a hat instinctively dis- 
carded for a comb of floriated tortoise 
shell at the hour for driving in the Prado. 

The clothing of girls was at once simple 
and difficult; very little description was 
possible there; the effect to be conveyed 
was that of a lovely candle-flame shining 
through the purest of coverings, the most 
delicate of envelopes. Again, Narcisa 
wore a clear white, her clocked silk stock- 
ings white, and her clasped hands were 
all but lost in the vaporous material of 
her skirt. She was an utter contrast to 
La Clavel, the Andalusian dancer, with a 
black felt hat drawn across her vivid 
beauty. No manton, flaming with cruel 
primary color, that draped her could sub- 
due her lithe vitality of being. She wore 
them—with, I am afraid, nothing under- 
neath—folded squarely along the middle 
and wrapped, in a quick twist, over her 
breast and under her arms, crossed at the 
back. 

It was far from Salem to La Clavel, 
from Sidsall Ammidon to the stage of the 
Tacon Theatre; but it was farther from 
the dancer to Hannah Braley in her 
lonely Virginia valley. Hannah, sitting on 
the steps waiting for Calvin Stammark 
was notable in appearance for no other 
reasons than the thinness of her black 
stockings and the fact that she was wear- 
ing slippers in place of clumsy shoes 
which might easily have had soles of 
wood. Hannah was more delicate than the 
other girls of her high mountain land; 
she hated to dip her hands in the hot 
water, raw with a soap that was princi- 
pally lye, where the dishes were washed. 
Her mother encouraged her in this— 


Hannah’s “fineness” gave her an inartic- 
ulate pleasure, seen together with the 
hard bareness of her own existence—and, 
in the end, brought about, in the sense 
of the Braleys and Stammarks, her ruin. 
Hannah, so signally starved of the deli- 
cacy characteristic of her unquenchable 
need, wanted bright silks and ribbons, 
sheer organdie. Her desire was stronger 
than all the other influences life subjected 
her to: it was greater than her feeling of 
home, more tyrannical, even, than iove; 
and for it she threw away all safety. 

Her older sister had already gone out 
into what they called the world; she 
was, actually, an actress, whose existence, 
Hannah thought, was spent uninterrupt- 
edly in satin and diamonds. Calvin met 
Phoebe at the arrival of the stage coach 
at the upland village of Greenstream; 
she had returned to the mountains for a 
visit; and he was instinctively appre- 
hensive of her cigarette, the soiled white 
fur on her long purple coat, her metallic 
greenish-gold hair and the dyed feather 
of her straw hat. Hannah went back with 
her, to the stage, the burlesque stage, that 
life of diamonds and satin and ceaseless 
applause . . . and found only loneliness, 
desertion, death in a room of hideous 
poverty. 

It was her fate to love beauty, or, at 
least, the appearance, the surface, of 
beauty. Undoubtedly she should have 
stayed in her high valley, married Calvin, 
and lost, unobserved, her youth and 
erectness and her distaste for rough, 
marred hands. 

On one hand there was the bitterness 
of her grief, the weight of sordid dis- 
illusion, on the other a prolonged mo- 
notony and rebellion, the feeling that she 
kad been defrauded. Hannah wanted 
slippers, ‘apd not the thick wooden soles 
of her neighborhood; the fel and sight 
of them, the whole superior sensation of 
slippers, was an essential part of her; 
just as it would be essential for another 
woman to give her whoie life .o an un- 
selfish service. A great many people would 
be severe with Hannah, call her trivial, 
wild; she filled, at last, I btueve, all the 
requirements for that celebrated phrase, 
a bad woman. But, unhappily, I wasn’t 
sure about her; I should hesitate to 
condemn her as wild. 

She wanted pretty clothes, she wanted 
to be alluring, the quality in women 
more rewarded than any other virtue, 
than constancy or tenderness or iaater- 
nity. The longing for charm had been born 
into her, silk stockings were woven into 
the fibre of her very spirit; and again 
the trivial had overcome what are held 
to be the nobler traits of humanity. 

Meta Beggs, the dissatisfied paid com- 
panion of Mrs. August Turnbull, the 
corroding Meta of Mountain Blood, 
almost got everything in the world she 
wanted by the simple expedient of spend- 
ing all the little money she had for an 
expensive and simple bathing suit of 
black satin. It captivated August Turn- 
bull’s attention; his gaze, his speculations, 
followed the wet slim figure of Miss 
Beggs as she left the ocean; and if, in 
place of August, his wife had died, then 
the second Mrs. Turnbull must have 
been consistently a pleasure to all eyes. 

Mrs. William Loyd Grove, perhaps, in 
Cytherea, would have been Meta Beggs’ 
ideal of elegance, for Meta’s was not a 
common taste. Mrs. Grove was very close 
to forty; but, with all the resources of 
civilization, age was yet unimportant to 
her. What, more notably than almost 
anything else, civilization had done was 
to prolong greatly the individual charm 
of women. Nature had no interest in 
them except for the purpose of breeding, 
the bearing of children and a brief time, 
before marriage, of more or less good 
looks. Such attractiveness, having served 
its purpose, nature let speedily fade; and 
there the artifices of civilization, of bottles 
and paint and paste, electricity and mas- 
sage and rest and exercise, took up the 
pleasant burden of keeping women as 
lovely as possible. That, however, re- 
quired money and leisure; a great part of 
women’s instinctive and special rebellion 
against poverty came [Turn to page 75] 
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1. Universal Inlaid 
Pattern No. 55/104 
2. Universal Inlaid 
Pattern No. 55/103 
3. Universal Inlaid 
Pattern No. 52/100 
4. Newark Inlaid 
Pattern No. 1093/2 
5. Newark Inlaid 
Pattern No. 1096/1 
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~Aa happier kitchen 


HREE meals a day, 366 days this year, the ordering, the cook- 
ing and then the monotonous round of dishes. What a difference 
bright, cheerful surroundings make to you—and your maid. And 
how simple it is to make household tasks pleasanter and easier. 


Select from the wide range of beauti- 
ful Nairn Inlaid patterns the very floor 
that satisfies your good taste. Have 
your dealer lay it in your kitchen—the 
pantry and breakfast room, too. Cre- 
tonnes round your windows will har- 
monize or contrast gaily with the floor 
—and you will be proud of your kitch- 
en, and happy in it. 

Perhaps you say, ““Why inlaid lino- 
leum?” Our answer is: 

Because the colors of the inlaid pat- 
terns go through to the burlap back. 

Because the colors will not wash 
off or wear off. 

Because inlaid linoleum will con- 
tinue to look new after years of wear. 

Because, at a few cents extra per 
yard, it is the most economical floor 


Because the foregoing reasons are 
best embodied in Nairn Inlaid we 
advise you to look for the Nairn trade 
mark when purchasing. 


Nairn Linoleum is sanitary, with- 
out cracks or crevices to hold dirt, 
and does not show spots. Occasional 
waxing mellows the beautiful colors 
so that your floor will improve in 
appearance with age. A damp mop 
will remove all ordinary dirt. 


If you are interested in securing the 
most deccrative and most practical 
floor for your kitchen, or any other 
room, write for our free booklet, ‘““The 
Floor of Enduring Beauty.” Also 
folder showing 46 unusually attrac- 
tive patterns of Belflor Inlaid, the new- 









est Nairn Linoleum floor. 


THE NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY 
102 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, New Jersey 


_ you can buy, 











This Three Thistle trade mark is on the back 
of every yard of 
NAIRN LINOLEUM 
Belflor Inlaid—a new line of 46 marbleiz- 
ed pattern effects of rare beauty. Made 
in light and heavy weights. 
















Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaid. 

Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids—the 
mottled colors merge slightly to pro- 
duce softened outlines. 





Moiré Inlaid—a rich two-tone, all-over 
eftect. 

Graniteand Moresque Inlaids—popular all- 

over mottled effects. 


The edge shows you 
that the inlaid pat- 
ferns are permanent; 
the colors go through 
to the burlap back. 


Battleship Linoleum—heavy weight plain 
linoleum~—made to meet U. S. Gov't 
specifications. In five colors. 

Plain Linoleum —\ighter weights of Battle- 
ship Linoleum. In six colors. 

Cork Carpet—an extra resilient and quiet 
plain-colored flooring. 








Universal Inlaid . . 

pattern No. 51/95 Printed Linoleum—beautiful designs 
ay in oil paint on genuine lino 

eum. Has a tough glossy surtace 





Linoleum Rugs—\inoleum printed in hand- 


i some rug designs 
v Pro-Lino —attractive panes printed 4 
> 


on a felt base. 7 
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for mirrors 


| “Bon 


Cake or 
Powder 


for bathtubs and tiles 








Have you learned 
its many uses ? 


There are dozens of ways in which Bon 
Ami can help you clean and brighten the 
A few of the 


are shown here. 


house. more important uses 


Bon Ami is quick and easy in its action. 
The soft white powder doesn’t scratch. It 


blots up dirt and grime like magic. 


Because it’s so mild in its action, it never 


reddens or roughens your hands. 


Made in both cake and powder forms, 


with dozens of uses about the house, 
Bon Ami is truly a ‘‘Good Friend”’ of 
the housewife! 


Ht 


BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Cake or Powder 


ever yo u prefer 
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The Dressmaking Novelist 


[Continued from page 72] 


from the realization that it condemned 
them to a loss of their seductiveness years 
before other women showed hardly a 
trace of physical decline: 

Hard work, cold water and early hours 
were popularly supposed to be beauty’s 
greatest supports; that, however, as 
Hannah Braley knew in her isolated 
mountain valley, was nothing short of 
nonsense. Nothing, in the assistance of 
attractiveness, was so indispensable as 
appropriate dress, In the present mode of 
existence that, it must be insisted upon, 
had become nature itself. Savina Grove 
clothed for the street, wore a very light 
brown—a severe—suit with a sable skin 
at her throat and a small black three- 
cornered hat. Through the day she was 
as simply, as impersonally, dressed as 
possible. She was not only rich but, in 
the conventional senses, both well-born 
and smart—a combination by no means 
to be taken for granted. She had a place 
in a society that devoted itself exclusively 
to pleasure. Unlike a more moderate 
station in life, where men and women 
pursued different courses of activity, 
Savina Grove and the women she knew 
were practically always with the men of 
their lives. They played round robins of 
tennis and bridge in the mornings and 
golf and bridge in the afternoons and 
bridge at night. This, at the appropriate 
seasons, they varied with race meets and 
fox hunting. 

As a result Savina was always care- 
fully, consciously, dressed. She had sweat- 
ers of intricate design in bright or som 
bre colors, skirts from Scotland and 
Austria, skirts of soft leather, hats of a 
hundred materials—for the day time— 
and closet after closet of shoes; the flat 
brogues with broad fringed tongues 
Mariana Jannan, who knew Savina quite 
well, wore; white buckskin for golf; a 
row of varnished boots; high shoes for 
climbing and walking; tennis shoes with 
straps of red morocco and slippers in 
gold and silver tissues, brocades and 
satins and fragile kid. The slippers were 
delicate affairs, sandals buttoned with 
jewels, with emeralds and sapphires; for 
in the evening Mrs. William Grove was 
the reverse of impersonal. 

I find her appearing at dinner in grey, 
a dress meeting in points over her very 
white shoulders, with a girdle of little 
gilt roses and, in the fashion of that 
winter, her hair practically hidden in a 
binding of grey velvet and amber orna- 
ments, Dinner was at eight thirty, super- 
fine in service and food, and held at an 
adequate sparkle by champagne. Lee 
Randon, for the first time at the Groves, 
immensely enjoyed the finish, the details, 
organized for his complete pleasure. He 
lived very nicely indeed, in a very nice 
town with a satisfactory country club; 


Fanny, his wife, had the prettiest clothes 
possible; but they were not the clothes 
of Savina Grove. Fanny often spoke to 
him triumphantly of a French model she 
had been able to purchase, worth two 
hundred and fifty dollars if it was a 
cent, though she had had to pay only a 
hundred and forty; but Savina’s dinner 
dresses were made for her directly, draped 
on her, by the very masters whose effects 
were distantly attempted in Fanny's 
models. 

Later in the evening Lee Randon and 
Mrs. Grove went out to a café where, 
with no hint of -prohibition, there was 
dancing; and she wore a cloak of dull 
shimmering gold: The gold was over grey, 
and the combination was so admirable 
that I wondered if Mrs. Grove hadn’t 
considered the possibility of that cloak 
when she was dressing. Lee Randon, of 
course, would have missed so much. 
Seated at a table which only their ex- 
pensive propriety of dress could have 
secured for them Randon saw a small 
multitude of women made a3 alluring as 
their various physical qualifications per 
mitted. In most, these qualifications were 
high, often the highest, for it was a 
very select, a costly café. 

The purpose of their beauty, of their 
erect fine bodies, was completely for- 
gotten in the beauty itself. Nowhere 
was there an intimation of what nature 
had intended them for. 

To this specially Lee Randon gave his 
approval and, later, his allegiance; he 
left Fanny, his children, his life, for a 
beauty which he found sterile. He fol- 
lowed Aphrodite, who was, for him, the 
wrong Venus. His act involved a very 
wide, a universal, a troublesome problem: 
he should, I have no doubt, have staved 
at home, content with what attractions 
Fanny’s French models afforded him 
Hannah Braley should have married 
Calvin Stammark, too, and remained in 
Greenstream, Meta Beggs was wrong in 
spending her slender resources on a single 
black satin bathing suit. 

But it was easier to condemn them 
than to comprehend the force, the neces- 
sity, that drove them all along their un- 
happy ways. They wanted to be lovely, 
to be admired, and to keep their youth. 
They were amorous of silks and fur and 
sheer cambrics, of strings of emeralds on 
their wrists and pearls around their 
throats. There was that Empress in 
China—who was, after all, only a woman 
—who had three thousand and five hun- 
dred pearls as large as canary eggs .. 
on one cape. The fortunate could have 
such things as hand-spun handkerchiefs 


so sheer that, released, they floated 
rather than fell through tg§ air. Nothings, 
I suppose, and yey @&y have become 


almost everything. 
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[Continued from page 26] 


brick and grey stone, toned to an ap- 
proximate black by Time and the dirt of 
London. 

The Prince’s own private quarters, are 
on the second floor. They are of normal 
proportions, furnished with comfort, and 
good taste, and exactly like those of any 
unmarried man who prefers modest utility 
and ease in his immediate surroundings, to 
the ostentatious setting of a Prince of 
convention. They consist of a dining- 
room, a couple of sitting-rooms and a 
bedroom. They contain many photographs 
of his family and friends—not a few of 
the latter being extraordinarily pretty 
girls, clean cut soldier men, and sailors. 
Portraits of his mother and father have 
premier place on his walls. 

Cne of the sitting-rooms is the place 
whcre he transacts all his business, and 
it bears every indication that this busi- 
ness is wide, strenuous and varied. His 
bedroom is probably the least ostenta- 
tious in the house. It is a_ soldier's 
bedroom, neat, orderly and well arranged : 
fitted with everything that an efficient 
and well groomed officer requires, but 
containing nothing unnecessary, nothing 


superfluous to the requirements of a man 
who spends on the average, no more than 
six out of the day’s twenty-four hours 
in its peaceful seclusion. And it is about 
the only spot on the face of the globe 
where P. W. can be unreservedly his own 
man, alone with his own thoughts and re- 
flections, unfettered by the demands of 
diplomacy, duty, and the responsibilities 
and publicity of his position. No won- 
der he is not frightfully keen to be mar- 
ried. (I can see him grin at this remark.) 

The Prince’s Personal Staff is ab- 
breviated to the lowest minimum of the 
requirements of his duties and activities 
It consists of : a Comptroller and Treas- 
urer, a Private Secretary, and Assistant 
Private Secretary, a Groom-in-Waiting, 
and three Equerries. Their duties are not 
light, because P. W. is an absolute marvel 
of energy and vitality. At the end of a 
day of trying engagements, he will wander 
into the room of an Equerry or Secretary, 
and say, “Come on, let’s go round to so 
and-so, and dance.” For the rest, he 
bathes himself, and puts on his own 
pyjamas. He is a Sahib and a man. One 
of us. Yet—such a boy! 





We were talking 





about you the other day’ 


Marge and Jane were chatting 
over the tea cups. 

“Really, I envy you, Marge,” 
Jane said. “We were talking 
about you the other day. All the 
girls agree that you are the best 
housekeeper in our whole crowd.” 


“Oh! don’t be silly, Tane, you 
know I’m not. The only thing is, 
{ have to do my own housework, 
so naturally I spend a little more 
time studying how to get the best 
results in the shortest time.” 


“TI know, Marge, but all of us 
have vacuum cleaners and wash- 
ing machines, and all those labor 
saving devices just like you do. 
But somehow, your house always 
seems so immaculate. 


“Take your floors for instance; 
in our house the floors are one of 
my greatest problems. There are 
places that look as if the whole 
American Army had marched over 
them with hob-nailed shoes. 


“T had poor Bob down on the 
floor the other evening going over 
those places around the door- 
ways, but he couldn’t make them 
look much better, poor boy, so we 
decided all the downstairs rooms 
would have to be sandpapered 
and refinished. It’s going to cost 
at least a hundred dollars! 


“Now tell me, Marge, how do 
you avoid such expenses and still 
keep your floors so clean and new 
looking—do you and Tom go 
around in your stocking feet all 
the time?” 


“Jane, you’re the funniest per- 
son I ever knew—of course not, 
foolish! We wax our floors.” 

It is easy to have perfect floors 
now that you can get Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax. Just apply the 
liquid lightly and then go over 
with a Johnson’s weighted pol- 
ishing brush. The weighted brush 
does all the work for you. 


A complete outfit consisting of 
the weighted polishing brush, a 
waxing attachment, one pint of 
Johnson’s Kleen Floor and a pint 
of Johnson’s Liquid Wax costs 
only $3.50, and it’s so simple. 

Any dealer dis- 
playing this sign 
can supply you with 
this outfit or we will 
be glad to fill your 
order direct. 

A 28-page illus- 
trated booklet,“The 
Proper Treatment 
of Floors, Wood- 
work and Furni- 
ture’ together with a generous 
sample of Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
will gladly be sent you free. 

The booklet is full of helpful 
hints that will show you exactly 
how to make your home more 
cheerful and inviting and make 
your present housework easier. 








See how the free sample re- 
stores life and luster to your most 
troublesome floor. 

Use the coupon below. Send 
it now! 





$4.90 - - 


the outfit, mail your order and $3.50 direct to us 





. «++ FLOOR POLISHING OUTFIT... 
This Offer Consists of 


1 Johnson's Weighted Polishing Brush (with Wax Applies) $3.50 
1 Pint Johnson’s Liquid Wax (for polishing linoleum, floors and furniture 75 
1 Pint Johnson's Kleen Floor (for cleaning floors before waxzing).... ‘ pee 40 
1 Johnson’s Book on Home Beautifying .......... 25 


$4.90 
This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, hardware and paint stores. If your dealer cannot furnish 


$3.50. 








S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. M. C. 10, RACINE, WIS. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


My Dealer is .... 


Address........... 


City and State 


My Name............... 


Please send me FREE a generous sample of Johnson’s Liquid Wax and your 
Authoritative Book on Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing. 





FREE-Layette Book 


Written by authorities for 
prospective mothers, to 






tions What baby needs 
the first year—clothes and 
accessories. Simple advice. 
Complimentary copy free. 
Just send the coupon. 


Little 
Bodies— 


How to keep them 4 


‘ 
safely warm 


This way a million mothers know at 


H& is the safest way to guard 
the newborn baby against the 
cold and chill of his new world. 
With a Rubens, the double-thick, 
coat-shaped shirt which has thus 
protected millions of babies. 


too tight or too | 
loose.RubensInfant 

Shirts are endorsed | yo gurtons wo Trouste 
by baby specialists, Trade-Mark R 
nurses and leading 

Lying-in Hospitals. Kicbewws 
We make baby shirts only—nothing 

a specialty for 32 years. So 
don’t believe it when you're told 
there are othershirts like the Rubens. 
Just look for the striped box with 
the two-baby trade-mark. Be sure 

the name is on every little garment. 





It’s the very first garment your little 
one will need—the most important _ else 
item in the layette. Snug, comfy, So 
easy tosliponandoff. ‘Theadjustable 
belt, which fastens in the back with 
a single safety pin, allows it to grow 
with the baby. It always fits. Never 


Knitted in 12 fine materials, 
ished. Every size—the same price 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
2341 CROMWELL ST., CHICAGO 


beautifully made and fin- 
in the same material 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc 
2941 Cromwell Sereet, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without charge a copy of “Baby's 
Layette,” in a plain envelope 
N ime ee eee enee eee “eee 


INFANT SHIRTS a’ mae are 


Look for the signature trade-mark Dealer's Name 


Dissolves quickly in water. 
TE RIZO Makes a reliable Antiseptic 
for Gargle or First Aid ata 


THE ANTISEPTIC cost of only 3 cents a pint. 


a Eo 
WOVEN NAMES 9 doz.$25° 12 doz.$3. man 
Save Laundry Losses at School | Re cient gy eanien =" 


rite for Styles 
J. & J. CASH, Inc. High School Course 
in 2 Years 


32nd Street, South Norwalk, Conn. 
inside two 




















You can complete 
this simplified High 
School Course at home 
. Meets ali requirements for en- 
trance to col and the leading professions. This 

Erratigal courses described ip our 

‘or it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. #760 Drexel Av. & 58th St, ©A.3.1923 OHICAGO 
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W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
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Cuts and Bruises / 


Welcome that quick, soothing relief ’ 
from pain brought about by the appli- 
cation of a few drops of Absorbine, Jr. 

You need that immediate guard 
against infection and the rapid promo- 
tion of healing which Absorbine, Jr. 
provides. 

In every carefully stocked medicine 
cabinet there is a never-empty place for 
this antiseptic liniment. It is the first 
aid thought in hundreds of home 
emergencies 





Absorbine, Jr. appeals to those who 
demand, above all else, a safe and relia- 
ble p: paration 

Ata ruggists’, $1.25, or p 
Liberal trial bottle, 1 p 









595 Lyman Str 
Springfield, Mass. 


. 
Unbeatable Exterminator 

GETS every rat where ordinary rat poisons 
fail. The secret is—you vary the bait by 
mixing it witha different food each night. 
Write for free booklet —“‘Ending Rate 
and Mice.” 

a E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. - 














Have Shapely Feet 
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KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. L-639 
186 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


answer perplexing ques- | 








When You Area House Guest 


[Continued from page 55] 


ever entertainment the place affords. If 
this is net practicable, you might take her 
a few flewers or a book. (To take a gift 
makes less of it than to send it and thus 
oblige her to write a note of thanks.) It 
isnot mecessary to return kindness for hos- 
pitality-——but it is a courteous thing to do. 

Nothing so stamps lack of breeding as 
inconsideration towards those whom cir- 
cumstances have placed in a_ position 
subordinate to your own. So-called ladies 
who are “afraid” to show kindness to 
servants for fear of lessening their own 
importance, might better realize that by 
no other act—not even eating with a 
knife—ceuld they more clearly reveal 
their own lack of high birth. 

When you are visiting in a house that 
has one “general houseworker” it is in- 
considerate to make your visit a burden 
through extra “picking up” your careless 
disorder entails. Even should you be 
staying in a house where there are many 
servants, it should be remembered that 
each has her quota of work to do. 

One service that you may always ask, 
is to have your dress hooked up the back 
or helped over vour head; and if you are 
so fat you can’t reach your own shoes, 
you might ask that they be fastened, but 
not otherwise. If the housemaid offers 
to press a dress that has become mussed 
in packing, you can accept her offer with 
gratitude—and later, a gratuity. But you 
should hesitate to ask this service. 

If you have ample means you naturally 
tip more generously than if you have 
very small means. For a Friday to Mon- 
day, the amount to each servant might 
vary between fifty cents minimum to two 
dollars maximum. For a_ week’s visit, 
from one dollar to two. Just before the 
time for saying good-by to your hostess, 
you go to the pantry (if the waitress is 
not on hand), find the waitress, ap- 
proach her quite close and put the money 
into her hand. If you are an habitual 
visitor and know her name, you say 
“Good-by, Delia.” Then either you go 
into the kitchen and do and say the same 
thing, or you can, after giving Delia her 
own tip, hand her a second sum of money 
saying, “Please give this for me to the 
cook.” If Dexa had pressed your dress, 
let us say, or sewn something that be- 
came ripped or done any special service, 
you give her tifty cents or a dollar 
extra—and when you say good-by, you 
add “Thank you.” Having given your 
tip you turn away—and do not wait for 
her to look at it—as children love to do 

When you have stayed in a persor’s 
house, you must write a letter of thanks 
at the earliest moment after your return 
home. For example: 

Dear Lillias: 

T can’t tell you how much I loved be 
ing with you. There is really no one | 
like to stay with as much as I do with 
you—I love to go and I hate to leave 
And I know I have gained pounds on 
Selma’s waffles—and all the other good 
things that were put before me 

I really had a perfect time! 

Affectionately always, 
or Alice 


Dear Mrs 


John and I are agreed that we have 
never enjoyed staying with any one more 
You both have a rare gift for hospi- 
tality and made every moment of our 
visit a delight 


Lavender : 


Always affectionately, 
Bertha Brown 


IT proper for a girl to hand a 
man his hat and coat when he is 
leaving her home? If a man gives 
a dinner at a club or hotel, shall he 
order the meal in advance? In 
short, what are the rules correct 
society lays down for us? The 
answers to many of your most ur- 
gent questions are in A Book of 
Manners (price 1o cents). Address 
the Service Editor, McCall’s Maga- 
zme, 236 West 37th Street, New 
York City. 
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ane Way to Get 
Rid of Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the sealp and rub it 
in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of 
the scalp will stop instantly, and your 
hair will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You ean get Liquid Arvon at any 
drug store, and a four ounce bottle is all 
you will need. 
This simple 
remedy has 
never been 
known to 
fail. 


You Can’t 
Comb Out 
Dandruff 
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Banish Pimples 
By Using 


Cuticura 


\| Ointment to Heal 














Automatic Rapid Electric R 


RELESS COOKE 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advan- 
tage of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 
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New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50° to 75 % fuel cost 


tries, toasts. Needs no watching. 
Shuts electricity off automatically. 










Attaches to any electric socket. Ne 
special wiring. Write for FREE 
Home Science Cook Book. 3-day 
FREE trial offer and direct factory 
prices 

WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 21 
Alliance, Ohio. Georgetown, Ont. 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 
A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE 
“Demanp itat your druggist’s. Send 10 cents for 
samples of] AV A*witheither Ashesof Roses* Rouge, 
dark andrich, or Rouge Mandarine*,lightandbright, 
de, ost BOURJOIS & CO. INC. *Ree.U-8: wg 
PARIS B33 West 34th Street NEW YORK Pat.Off. 
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Save 1010°40 — Buy 
Direct from FACTORY 


colors, Rugs and Home Decoration. Fre 
ica'’s finest display of Wilton, 
Axminster, Brussels rugs, 
in rooms arranged by leading decorators. The rich, 
new shades and patterns will delight you. Persian, 
Turkish, Chinese, Japanese, soft all-over designs, 
harmonious one- 
adaptations of rare old masterpieces. 
NEW LOW PRICES. 
SIZE. Carpeting for rooms, halls, stairs. 
Rugs are made from only the finest new wool. By 


See Am 















a luxurious long-wearing rug $10 to $40 less. 
FREE TRIAL. With each rug you also a by iron- 
clad guarantee of «atisfaction or money 


FREE Book on Rugs and ear 
Write for the book that is saving 
millions of dollars for home lovers. 


America’s Largest and Oldest Rug and Carpet 
Wills Dealing Direct with the Home 
OLSON RUG MILLS 

1500-1520 Monroe St. 
Dept R72, pon Ml, 
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Amasingi nvention does away with coalor 

wood, The Instant-Gas Oil Burnersetsin 

firebox of any stove orfurnace ;burns 96% 

airand4% oil; Gives three times theheat 

of coal, and cheaper. Better cooking and 
baking. Installed in few minutes; no 0 damage 
tostoveorfurnace. Soldon money- 
back guarantee. Write today for 
30-day free trial offer and Free 
Book, **Scientific Oil Burning.’’ | 
AGENTS: We pay $60 a week: 
Write for free sample offer. Men- 
tion whether for stove or furnace; 

International Heatin SS; 
Dept. 41-3,117South ith 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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buying direct from the great Olson Mills you get 
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Happy Ending 


[Continued from page 36] 


“You must be mad.” 

“I’ve never fallen down on an assign- 
ment in my life,” remarked Mr. Drayton 
sententiously. “And I’m hardly likely to 
start now. You won’t fall down either. 
Your beloved public’s been waiting for 
this for months, and you can’t cheat 
them. The only thing that R. U. S. 
hasn’t done to announce that it’s going to 
be the first periodical in the world to 
carry an authentic interview with the 
most popular writer in America is to 
hire sandwich-men. They’re probably 
doing that now. Ready? Let’s go!” 

“I—I can’t,” whispered the most popu- 
lar authoress in America. “Please don’t— 
please stop—please—please go away.” 

Mr. Drayton pulled out the winged 
chair in front of the desk with an in- 
viting flourish, drew up a little blue 
painted one with a somewhat appre- 
hensive glance, and waited patiently. 

“It isn’t going to be difficult at all,” 
he explained reassuringly. “We've finished 
with pleasure, you know, and we've 
finished with each other. This is busi- 
ness; you’re Tabitha Ann Day, the au- 





thoress, and I’m Stephen Clayter, the 
interviewer. I promise you that you 
won’t have to remind me of it. Think 


of that beloved public—and forget me. 
You might even try forgetting yourself.” 

Tabitha Ann Day flung back her head, 
and moved swiftly to her chair. 

“Very well,” she said clearly, “let's 
begin. You'll have to help me; this is 
my first interview.” 

“I’m going to make it simply a mes- 


| sage from you to the millions who love | 


| you without having seen you, 
her helper, blandly. 








explained 
“Tl start in by a 
sketching of the settinr—Grandmother’s 
chintz and china—samplers on the wall— 
birdies in the cages— all the flora and 
fauna of the eighteenth century, and 
the little bright-haired figure in the 
midst of it, with wistful eyes and faintly 
smiling lips. We'll send over the photog- 
rapher tomorrow, so that we can show 
the beloved public that we aren’t lying.” 

“Thanks,” said the little bright-haired 
figure ungratefully. 

“Oh, it’s quite customery, you know 
Then we'll plunge right into the message, 
from your heart to their heart, as it 
were. I’ve a knock-out for a title, too— 
‘Your Lady of Dreams.’ How about it?” 

“No,” said the lady. 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“No. Not dreams. I’m not giving 
them dreams. I’m giving them reality.” 

“Oh, Miss Day, come! You, the apostle 
of romance!” 

“Romance is reality. Please tell them 
that from me.” 

The star interviewer eyed her sar- 
donically for a moment, and then yielded, 
with a shrug. 

“Very well. It’s not a bad line, after all.” 

“It’s not a line. It’s the truth. Do 
you think that all truths are ugly?” 

“You don’t?” 

“I know they aren’t. 
of you call realism—ugliness is 
truth ugliness—you know 
Keats, don’t you? Well, roses are real, 
aren’t they? Moonlight is real, isn’t it? 
And music and starlight and golden hair 
and green leaves and _ falling 
didn’t invent them out of bottles of ink, 
did I? Did I?” 

“Are you interviewing me, 
chance?” inquired Mr. Drayton. 

“No. I'm telling you. I’m putting in 
the question marks to be polite; you 
can leave them out. Why, I knew a man 
once—he thought that beauty and glamor 
in art were cheap and common, and that 
squalor and filth were unutterably valu- 
able and desirable. He believed that 
any word describing something stale and 
abominable was worth a golden pound, 
and any word describing something gal- 
lant and gracious wasn’t worth a copper 
penny. He simply couldn’t believe that 
it was as easy to write ugly things as 
pretty things.” 

“As you do?” inquired Mr. Drayton 
pleasantly. 

“As I do. Do you think that it would 
take more ink or more time or more 
trouble to use his pen [Turn to page 87] 
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In just a few minutes 


Makes the prettiest curl 






the mew 


you ever had / 





in 
G, Not to be confused with 


the New Improved West 
Electric Curler for 
longer hair. Patented. 
Other patents pending. 


WEST ELECTRIC 


BOBBED HAIR CURLER 


No more straight and scraggly locks 
for the bobbed-haired girl! With the 
new West Electric Bobbed Hair Curl- 
ers, she can look her loveliest every 
day—her hair beautifully curled all 
the time. 

It’s a marvelous little device—is this 
new curler. So simple and easy to use, 
and so wonderful for the hair because 
it curls without heat or sticky lotions, 
or anything harmful to the hair. 

And it curls so quickly, you'll find 
it a perfect joy! Just dampen your 
hair, roll it up in the curler, and lock 
the curler. When the hair is dry, slide 
it off the curler without unwinding the 


———--—--——--------— --- —--—-- 5 


curl. Think of what it means to have 
a curler that can be removed without 
disturbing the curl. Your hair stays 
curled much longer, and you have ex- 
actly the kind of a curl you want. 

And another wonderful thing! This 
new curler curls even the short little 
strands of the hair at the back of the 
neck, which are ordinarily so hard to 
manage. 

Try these new Bobbed Hair Curlers. 
They cost only 25 cents for a card of 
5, or 10 cents for a card of 2. If your 
dealer hasn’t them yet, fill out and 
mail the coupon below. The West 
Electric Hair Curler Co., Philadelphia, 


Tue West Evecrric Hair Curer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed find 25 cents for 5 West Electric Bobbed Hair Curlers. 
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Curtain Beauty At Little Cost 


OU can obtain charming cur- 

tain effects with even the sim- 
plest materials if you drape them on 
Bluebird Rods. And as these flat 
rods are inexpensive themselves, 
curtain beauty is acquired with 
utmost economy. 


Single, double, triple, in rustless 
Satin Gold or White Enamel fin- 
ishes, Bluebird Rods suit all curtains 


and woodwork. You attach the 
sturdy brackets quickly and put 
up or take down curtains instantly. 
They simplify every draping 
problem, 


Due to scientific, ornamental, 
stiffening ribs—an exclusive feature 
—“Bluebirds” last for years without 
sagging. Made by H. L. Judd Co., 
Inc., New York. 


Your dealer carries Bluebird Rods or will 






“They Make Your 


FLAT-Extending 
CURTAIN RODS 


quickly get them for you. Ask him 


Curtains Prettier” 
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This new rubber reducing gi 


dle, made of Nemolastik, brings 
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reducing by this efficient method 
to the point of exquisite re- 


letantasle 
Nemolastik, which is fine 


st 


ratlelels ameeh is cae Mee Wm olelde Mey (e (ac 
with pure silk, is an exclusive 


fabric perfected and pro- 
tected by the makers of 
Nemo Corsets. 


No rubber sical’ the skin. 


- Nemolastik has reyolutionized 

ratleleaamecitcel (Mr tele MM ole Cy (tao) 
—smooth and delicate to the 
touch as a silk glove—dainty 
in appearance ag finest silk 
lingerie. 

The Nemolastik girdle (illus- 
trated) and brassiere, designed 
by the master makers of Nemo 
Corsets, hold your figure firm, 
yet give you the immediate 
sensation of supple slenderness, 
of lithe and elastic figure—a 
figure of freedom which is a rev- 
elation. For every size and type. 





Every portion of the figure 
touched by the girdle or 
brassiere is continually mas- 
saged, excess. fatty tissue is 
disintegrated and passed off 
through the circulation. 


Gitrvetlcccem tr atiacc tales 

erisHibaretiatceMece tiie deets 
delicate flesh tint of the silk. 
Ask for them today at 


your dealer's, or fill in the 
coupon and forward it. 
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The Loring Mystery 
[Continued from page 11] 


‘To be sure, Gillespie, I know this 
ring!” sighed Sir Nevil, “I saw it gleam 
upon that brotherly hand which crippled 
me for life!—And this miniature? Aye, 
begad, she was a glorious creature in 
those days! You remember her, Gillespie ? 
. . Worth fighting for—eh? And I—lost 
her! Ah well, well—’twas years ago! And 
now the wallet—these letters? Aye, 
‘tis all here! These papers establish 
nephew David's identity beyond all cavil 

armed with these he might have taken 
possession of Loring Chase and I—ah, 
well . . . Fate hath decreed otherwise.” 

“And now, sirs,” said Mr. Shrig, hav- 
ing counted and returned the papers to 
the waliet, “p’r’aps you von’t care to 
take a peey at—It?” 

So they follow him forthwith across 
an unevenly paved yard and halt where 
he halts before a small, desolate structure 
rendered more dreary by reason of the 
ceaseless dripping of the rain. Here Mr. 
Shrig seems to find some difficulty with 
the lock, but the key turns at last, the 
door opens into a place, damply chill, 
whose roof and walls, pervious to the 
elements, admit cold airs that sigh and 
moan through chink and crevice, Mr 
Shrig pointed to a long, shapeless object 
mounted upon rough trestles and draped 
with discoloured sacking. 

With slow, almost reverent gesture 
Mr. Shrig turned down the sacking; and 
beholding the mangled horror beneath, 
Mr. Gillespie shrank 

“Horrible—horrible!” he gasped. And 
turning his back he retreated to the door 
and leaned there. Not so Sir Nevil; there 
was no shrinking of that slight, elegant 
form, no change in these classically beau- 
tiful features. For a long moment he 
gazed serenely down at this dead and 
mutilated thing. 

“Lord—sir!” exclaimed Mr. Shrig, his 
usual placidity quite gone, “Lord love 
me—” Here, noticing the direction of 
Sir Nevil’s keen gaze, he looked thither 
also. . . . . A clenched hand! A strong 
and shapely hand that, despite bruises 
and abrasions, seemed to have been well 
cared for in life; but now these white 
fingers with their carefully tended nails 
were fast shut in the iron rigor of death 

sn es youth!” said Sir Nevil 
at last. 

Reaching the squalid street without 
further talk, Mr. Shrig stood to watch the 
gentlemen into the carriage whence Sir 
Nevil leaned suddenly to look down at 
Mr. Shrig in narrow-eyed scrutiny: “You 
mentioned a shred of velveteen, I think ?” 

“It'll be perjooced at the inkvest, sir.” 

“And in the meanwhile you will devote 
all your energies and astuteness to the 
matter, I trust?” 

“Sich being my dooty, sir.” 

“I rejoice to hear it,” answered Sir 
Nevil, his shapely mouth curving to a 
singularly winning smile, “and for your 
further encouragement—mark this! Find 
out the murderer of my nephew David 
Loring, prove his guilt before the world 
and that same hour I pay you the sum 
of five hundred pounds . . . Good night!” 
Up went the window, the coachman 
cracked his whip and the ponderous 
travelling-chariot rolled smoothly away. 


FORTNIGHT has elapsed and Cor- 

poral Richard Roe, sitting in the 
snug bar-parlour of that small and cozy 
tavern, THE GUN, lifted the shining hook 
which replaced his left hand, to stroke 
the tuft of neatly-trimmed whisker which 
adorned that side of his comely, good- 
natured face, what time he gazed appre- 
hensively at the rows of figures whose 
ragged columns straggled over the sheet 
of paper before him. For Corporal 
Richard was about to cast up his weekly 
accounts, a laborious business. 

From the narrow doorway at the Cor- 
poral’s elbow a head suddenly protruded, 
a head swathed about in white band- 
ages, “Can I help you, Corporal Dick?” 

“Lord, Jack, you’re allus’ a-helping 
of me. You don’t leave me anything 
to do except serve the customers. You 
work too ‘ard, Jack. ... and you're 
till on the sick-list.” 

‘But I like to work [Turn to page 70] 
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GROW WORSE 


The longer you wait, the more you will 
regret. Nothing ruins one’s appearance 
like freckles. 

Start using Stillman’s Freckle Cream 
now, and remove them! Double action— 
not only are your freckles dissolved 
away, but your skin is whitened, refined 
and beautified. Guaranteed to remove 
freckles or your money refunded. Most 
widely used preparation in the world for 
this purpose. Snowvw white, delicately 
perfumed, a pleasure to use. Two sizes, 
S0c and §1 at all druggists. 

Write for’ Beauty ParlorSecrets” and 
read what your particular type needs to 
look best. Full of beauty treatments, 
make-up hints, etc. If you buy $3 worth 
Stillman toilet articles in 1924, wewillpre- 
sent you with beautiful, large size bottle 
perfume, free! Send for booklet now, 


Stillmans Freckle 
cream 
Fades Away Freckles 


double action Whitens the Skin 


Write for 
«Beauty Parlor Secrets” 


THE STILLMAN CO., 
14 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill 
! 


Please send me “Beauty Parlor | 
Secrets"’ and details of pertume offer 
Name ——— _ 
Address ———_—_ ee 
A ae ne 
ns Sell guaranteed hosiery for men 


a, e 
<§ women and children. All styles. 
Seamless cotton, mercerized lisle, 
drop stitch, glos silk. None bet- 
ter made. Highest quality Won- 
derful new line of silks for Summer. 
latest and most popular shades, in- 
cluding peach, blonde and french tan. 


Guaranteed to Wear 
Often take orders for dozen pairs in 
one family. Repeat orders make you 
steady income ll for less than store 
prices Whether you devote spare 
time or full time, it will pay any man 
or woman to handle this brand new 
line. Write today for samples. 
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Pays for 
this 
Beautiful 
Rocker 


Over 1.000 other Bargains Furniture, Rugs, 
Silver, China, Blankets, Stoves, etc. Save dig 
t our Factory-to-Family prices. Pay s 
wh; up to a year and a hailfto pay balan 
ir furnishings at once—pay as you use. 

uying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Fall “‘Lartin Book of Better Homes." 
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All You Need 


to develop and keep a 
clear, soft, smooth skin is 


Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream 


Used by discriminating women 
for more than thirty years. 

It is a thorough cleanser, and yet 
light enough in body to form 
a comfortable foundation for 
powder. But it has certain re- 
medial properties that subdue 
redness, roughness, tan, freckles 
and such imperfections. It is dis- 
tinctive. Whether you use it asa 
cleanser,a protection,ora powder 
base, its nourishing and healing 
properties will bring fresh beauty 
and new life to your skin. 


A little scientific care now may 
save months of effort later on. 
Get a jar at your druggist's to- 
day, the dollar jar is the more 
economical for you. 


= send ten cents (coin or stamps) 
for generous sample with the 
DERMASCOPE, which will prove 

to you its beneficial effect. 
Frederick F. Ingram Company 

Established 1885 

In Canada: 561 Tenth St., 
Windsor, Ont. Detroit, Mich. 
















































“healt Better! Save Money! 


The special Fall number of Stylish Hats and 

to Make Them shows 50 of Madame Loie’s pias 
sive, chic and latest styles--easy for YOU to make. 
Send 25c today for special number containing 
coupon good for 10c in the purchase of pattern 
most becoming to you. 


Loie Hat Pattern Co. 
- 28 East 35th St. Dept. C New York City 











P-A.STARCK PIANO CO., 680 Starck Bldg.,Chicago 


Plant P had: Now! 


The Most Splendid Flower in Cultivation 


My collection is one of the 
largest in the world. } guarantee 
my peonies true toname. Can 
you imagine one hundred miles 
ue peony bloom in one field at 
one time? My planting com- 
prises over 938 varieties 

which to make your selection. 
We are making you the follow- 
ing “Get Acquainted Offer" at 
very low prices. These are all 
splendid strong divisions with 
from two to five eyes. Every 
oe = h, - collections is a 


POPULAR COLLECTION 








This collection includes a list of choice varieties at popular 
prices. Much lower in cost than you can buy elsewhere. 
Marie Stuzrt, Soft White, Tinted . ...... $0.50 
Edulis Superba, Mauve-Pink a oe 50 
Princess Beatrice, Lilac Rose .......... 50 
Jeanne D’Arc, Soft Pink ...........-. -50 
py SS ree eee ee ee 50 
The entire collection for $2.00 $2.50 
PEERLESS COLLECTION 
This collection is simply unrivalled by any other Peonies 
for color and fragrance 
Solfatare, Snow White ...........2++.-+ $0.75 
Madame Ducel, Lilac Pink ........ os +75 
Charlemagne, Lilac . . Ciuea sae 75 
LEER 6g no 5 0 on 0 cle ee 75 
Rubra Superba, Deep Crimson ........ -75 
The entire collection for $3.00 $3.75 


“PEONIES FOR PLEASURE."’ A beautiful booklet de Luxe 

great treat for every Peony admirer. Gives you beautiful, lite. “hae 
views of our entire line and provides an accurate guide for ordering 
Gives facts and helpful cultural directions. Write for your copy today. 


LA V. BAINES 


Department 26 The Woman Florist Springfield, Ohio 





The Loring Mystery 
[Continued from page 78] 


indeed I do! It keeps me from trying to 
think—trying to —remember.” 

“But we want ye to remember, comrade 
—leastways, my pal Jarsper does. Wants 
ye to remember how you come into the 
river with your ’ead all cut open—wants 
ye to remember your name—all about 
yourself, d’ye see, Jack?” 

The slender brows beneath the band- 
ages wrinkled themselves painfully, the 
eyes closed, the head swayed itself to 
and fro in pitifully helpless fashion. “I 
can’t—I can’t! I have tried day and 
night, but I can’t! I can’t think bsck- 
wards! There was a dreadful crash and 
I can’t think beyond it. So don’t—don’t 
ask me—” 

“Very good, Jack, we'll let it wait 
till you’re well and strong again. 

“Sit down and let’s be sociable and 
talk like comrades should. Here’s you 
an’ me ought to be true friends and 
comrades, because d’ye see, you’ve been 
in the river and I’ve been in the river, 
and Jarsper Shrig saved your life same 
as ‘e saved my life—so us must ever be 
true comrades to Jarsper likewise.” 

“He has been very kind to me!” 

“And he’s doo back to-night, though 
to be sure ‘tis a goodish march from 
Gray’s Inn Lane to Sussex .. .” 

“Sussex!” The word rang full and 
clear, in such startling contrast to the 
speaker’s usual diffident utterance that the 
Corporal started. 

“What Jack, lad—what, comrade, d’ye 
know Sussex, then?” 

“I....Ithought so... . for a mo- 
ment, but now I... don’t know... .” 

“Try lad, try! He re, let’s write it 
down on this bit o’ paper . , 
S-U-S-E-X—so! Now, don’t that help?” 

“No!” answered his companion, “No— 
ah, no!” And crouching above the table 
he buried his face in his hands. 

“Why, never mind, comrade! Lemme 
fill you a pipe—” 

Even as he spoke the door opened and 
Mr. Shrig entered, knobbed stick in 
hand. and bearing the marks of a long 
journey. He nodded to Corporal Dick, 
winked his left eye meaningly, and laid 
a gentle hand on the drooping shoulder 
of the Nameless One. 

“Well, pal,” quoth he, “how d’ye find 
yourself to-night ?” 

“I—I don’t kuow . . . . I can’t find 
myself ....I never shall!” 

“Lord, never say die, pal! You'll find 
yourself sure an’ sartin vun o’ these 
cays And here’s me an’ Corporal Dick 
as is your friends. Come, sit ye down, 
pal, ’ere by the fire vith a drop o’ the 
Vun an’ Only—let’s be comfortable.” 

“And where do you come from, 
Jarsper?” asked Corporal Dick. 

“From the country, comrade. A rare 
pretty part, says I, vith ‘ills, Dick, soft 
green “ills as go up an’ up, though they 
calls ‘em ‘Downs’ Dick,” continued Mr. 
Shrig, stoopirg to shake the ashes from 
his pipe-bowl, but with his keen gaze 
flitting towards the huddled form in the 
chimney corner, “V’ere are these ‘downs’ 
as is ‘ups’ vith larks a-carollin’ so j’yful, 





says you? In Sussex, says I—ah, does 
your pore ‘ead bother you, pal?” he 
questioned suddenly, for the crouching 
form had crouched lower with head be- 
| tween clasping hands, while from his 
quivering lips issued a groaning whisper: 

“Sussex !” 

“V’at is it, pal?” 

“Nothing—nothing, only, for a mo- 
ment, I thought, it seemed, but I cannot 
remember.” 

“Then don’t try, lad, don’t try! V’at 
vas I sayin’, Dick? Ah, I remember—An’ 
vat, says you, v’at should take you into 
Sussex? Murder, says I! V’at but the 
murder o’ this here pore young gen’le- 
man, Sir David Loring—”’ 

“David—Loring !” 

The chair went over with a crash and 


| the Nameless One was upon his. feet, 


staring on Mr. Shrig wide-eyed, his band- 


| aged head up-flung, utterly transfigured: 


“David—Loring !” 

“Loring Chase, Sussex!” 

He remained, staring wide-eyed upon 
the dusk. [Turn to page 82] 
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“J just started 
a LARKIN Club-” 


‘Tre pretty new bridge lamp with its lovely shade had won 


the admiration and praise of her callers. 


“Tt is handsome,” agreed the hostess, “I’m especially proud 
of it because its my contribution to the home. I just started 


a Larkin Club—” 


“You don’t mean to tell me this beautiful lamp was your 
Reward!” broke in one of the callers eagerly. 


“Yes, and think! My club members were just ‘my own 
folks’ and a dear friend. It took only a few spare moments 
of my time each month!” 


You Can Easily Start a Larkin Club 


Starting a Larkin Club-of-5 The Coupon below brings you 
among relatives and friends is lots the handsome new Larkin Catalog 
of fun and how it pays! Each mem- showing 1600 Larkin Premiums 
ber will get a valuable premium you can easily earn. It also shows 
through hs Larkin Factory-to-Fam- over goo popular Larkin Products, 
ily Plan. And, just for perform- all daily household needs. Most 
ing the pleasant, easy duties of a important of all, it tells how you 
Club Secretary, Larkin Co will can easily start a Larkin Club 


reward you liberally. right now. 
Larkin Co Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. BUFFALO, N. Y. Peoria. Iil. 






Mail the Coupon below 
to your nearest address 


| Send for This 
INEW BOOK 
TO-DAY | 


Larkin Co. Inc. G. P. 22 
Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Peoria, Ill. 

Please send me your new Fall-and-Winter Catalog 
No. 26 showing lovely home furnishings you give 
Larkin Secretaries as Rewards. 
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HAT SIZE 
CO7T REDUCER 


Bobbed Hair or Long Hair 
Your Hat Fits Perfectly 


Regardless of the style of headdress, your hat 
will stay at the most becoming angle, feel com 
fortable and look its best if you use the DeLeon 
Hat Size Reducer, Does not injure the hat or 
disarrange the hair. Can be changed from one 
hat to another i» 5 seconds. No sewing, no 
pinning—merely « push on the prongs. 
If your milliner or dealer cannot supply 
you, send us 25c with dealer’s name and 
€ promptly postpaid. 


State color, black or white, 35¢ in Canad 


DELEON BANDEAU CO. 
1406 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


If he can't 


e will send ¢ 











: Silver Plated 
ee Hot Dish Mats 


These rich-looking Hot Dish Mats will delight the heart 
y of every woman who loves exquisite table appointments. 
a! Silver-plated and beaui:slly embossed with wild rose 
‘ design. Diameter 6irces. Flexible and heavily pad- 
a ded with felt. No. 401. ? rice, 3 for $1.00. 

Our Beaut.fui 30th Anniversary Gift Book 
of 170 pages, shewing thousands of excel- 
lent gift suggestions for every occasion. A wonderful 
variety of new and unique gifts of quality—priced sur- 

prisingly low. Send for your copy Today. 


401 BAIRD-NORTH CO., 602 Broad St., Providence, R. |. 


Zee BECOME A NURSE 


Prepare by our home-prac- 
tice method 
For practical 
beginners. 
Double ycur earnings — grad- 
uates earn $30 to $35 a week. 
Two months’ trial, tuition re 
























nurses and 











funded if dissatisfied Write 
today for catalog and speci 
1O¢- 15¢ Ree MSCORMICK men pages. 
‘CORMICK & CD 
BEEPe coscnmcrs | IUE.CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 


e Table by day—Bed by night 
aternity > "= 
| [ANE BRYANT Mater- STYLE BOOK He 

nity Clothes enable you FREE 
to dress stylishly duringall 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes, as well. 
Latest modes, designed to 
conceal condition. Sim- 
ple adjustments provide 
expansion, Low prices. 


Style Book FREE 
New Style Book showing 
latest styles in Dresses, 
Coats, Skirts. Corsets for 
Materuity Wear, Write today, 


Jane Hryant coum ie, 


Prettier 
flo ors 















The patented Ta-Bed is both a superb mahogany 
or walnut finished Library Table and a full length 
luxurious bed combined —a wonderful saver of 
space and money. Saves rent ofone room. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed. On easy terms from our dealers 
Write for special offer 

TA-BED CORP., 314 Amer. Furn. Mart. Chicago, tll., 







The fine finish of your floors, wood- 
work, furniture and piano will glow 
with a newer, richer beauty when 
polished with O-Cedar. Easy to 
apply and economical, too. 


Renew home beauty with 


a 
va! 


O €dar 





Where Do the Ladies Get 
Their Fashions? 


[Continued from page 19] 


although they have something to do with 
it. A more important factor is simplicity 
in design 

Everybody has noticed how much 
plainer and simpler styles are nowadays 
than they used to be, and no doubt many 
have put this fact down to the improved 
taste of the present generation. Taste, 
however, has had little to do with it. 
Let the French dressmakers follow their 
own artistic bent, and they would put 
into their modern creations all of the 
elaborations of the past. The thing that 
deters them is cost. Every season in 
their collections most of them do bring 
out intricately decorated models, but 
these are practically never strong sellers 
simply because they are so expensive. In 
a way the designers are dictators, but 
only so long as they dictate what their 
public wants. So they are forced to keep 
down costs under penalty of losing pat- 
ronage at a time when Paris gowns are 
becoming the prerogative of the many. 
While the tendency is constantly toward 
finer and richer materials, it is also 
toward basic lines that are most eco- 
nomical of yardage and of manufacturing 
effort in the atelier. 


VERY house makes a gala occasion of 

its retail opening day, with admit- 
tance by invitation only, with music, tea 
and champagne, fine catering, awninged 
entrances, and everything that goes to 
make a notable social function. In the 
old days Paul Poiret’s openings were 
Roman fétes. His establishment occupies 
a famous building that was once the 
hétel for the pages of King Charles X, 
and part of the grounds form an Italian 
garden with decorative trees, statues, 
diminutive hedges, shingle paths, foun- 
tains, flower beds, and terraced lawns. 
Here Poiret used to stage the most 
sumptuous entertainments. He covered 
the whole garden with a silken canopy 
held up on poles fifty feet high. Chan- 
deliers and flood lights illuminated the 
To the music of harp and flute 
Greek maidens danced on the lawns 
while the host dealt out champagne and 
souvenirs with a lavish hand. Within 
the brilliantly lighted salons Poiret’s 
mannequins, many of them celebrated 
beauties, displayed the new models. 
Parisian society used to fight for in- 
vitations to these affairs 


scene. 


What Shall You Buy? 
[Continued from page 56] 


out to be rich, the common stockholders 
have their reward. 

I have been investing money—my own 
—for about ten years; and I really be- 
lieve that we learn more from making 
our own investments than in any other 
way. On the whole, I have fared very 
well; and I have learned a few things 
which have become cardinal principles. 

First, I buy through conservative, rep- 
utable firms of investment bankers. But 
I never buy anything without personally 
finding out the facts about it. Least of 
all, do I ever buy anything just because 
some friend recommends it! My only 
losses have come through taking “the 
advice of a friend,” without investigating 
and using my own judgment. 

Second, I never buy anything just be- 
cause I think it is going up. I won’t buy 
a stock which I do not think will be a 
good permanent investment. No one on 
earth can guarantee to you that any 
stock will go up. Just remember that. It 
may go up. If it does, and you want to 
sell it and take your profit, all right! But 
it is just as likely to go down, and to 
stay: down for a good long time. If it is 
fundamentally sound, you needn’t worry 
about its fluctuations. Buy only things 
you consider good safe investments; don’t 
buy for speculation. You will lose sooner 
or later—and generally it will be sooner 








Do you have 
compliments on 
your complexion? 






yo will have some new compliments 
coming to you when you use Armand 
Cold Cream Powder. There is in it a 
touch of cold cream that keeps the pow- 
der in place. Armand is the only genuine 
Cold Cream Powder. Always $1.00 a box. 

An amazing introductory offer! A special 
Week-end Package which includes the 
famous Cold Cream Powder and three 
other Powders, all in practical metal purse 
boxes; tubes of Cold Cream and Vanish- 
ing Cream; a box of Cold Cream Rouge 
with paff; Mimosa 7 and the *‘Creed 
of Beauty" booklet. Send 25c for yours 
to-day. Address, Armand—Des Moines. 
In Canada address, Armand, Ltd., St. 
Thomas, Ontario. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In ‘The * PINK « &\ WHITE * BOXES 


Make *5000 a year as 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


High salaried positions a 
My Suickty b if theough Pere S 
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\/ KAR—at OUR expense—silk hosiery, 
W which jooks, fitsand wears so much / 


better and holds its shape and appear- 4 
ance of “new: 






























New FREE Book 


showing the latest 
French Fashions in 


Hair Dressing 





Before you buy hair 
goodsof any kind, seethe 
new imported Parisian transformations 
shown in our latest catalog just off the 
presses. marvelously clever 
pieces dress into the most _—~ 
styles of the season—all with natu: 
| parts that show wearer's ecalp. Ab- 
solutely non-detectable. Money-sav- 
ing prices on all kinds of hair goods. 
Everything guaranteed 
human hair. ades matched 
fectly to samples. Any article sent 
prepaid -~ a Return if 
not satisfactory and you are not out bd 
a cent. — mn ven SS Switches 
26 years. Post card or letter brings 
| free catalog. Get your copy today. $3 to$35 
PARIS FASHION COMPANY 
207 S. Wabash Ave. Dept. 410 Chicago, Ill. 
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Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


TT ¥. © ew we t= KR 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Fetureed if et end of, of i 


days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 
typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman ess. 
Direct to you from the 


GREAT PRICE SAVING firs. trbewriver fac: 


tory of its kind in the world by our money saving 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS youl il aot 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this weaderfel snae 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS faites oye 


am of vebuiling typewstions and alee velomhle Internation 
6 o! ing vi je information 
about the type writer industry bothi aod 













Shipman Ward 


Mfg. mpany free book Z facts, 
117 ‘Shipman Building laining bargain offer, 


Montrose & Ravenswood Aves., Chicago 
Name..... 


seeeeeeeeeeeeree SORE eee eeeeeee 
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a and iets 
Direct from the Mill 


Send for this FREE catalog and see for your- 
self the wonderful values offered in World’s 

Star Hosiery and Kiean Knit Underwear. 
Your name and address brings it, without ob- 
ligation. A big, beautiful book in colors— most 
complete of its kind printed—accurately pic- 
tures and describes more than 5000 bargains; the very 
best, long wearing quality at the lowest possible prices. 


Big Savings— 
Sesey pee a bargain sur 
pews ou can hardly 

ieve such values possible. 
Hosiery bargains by the 
hundreds in silk, wool, 
mercerized cotton, for 
men, women and child- 
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80 Lake St. 
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A VERY SMALL MARK MADE WITH 


AYSON'S 
i INK 


is enough to identify your clothing or 
linens. Outwears any fabric. A per- 
manent guard against laundry mistakes. 
Put on with a common pen. 30c at «tores 
or by mail, 

PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
1226 Henshaw Ave. Northampton, Mass. 


INGEE 


for Fall Planting 
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Darwin 
Lilies, 


offers new 
. Crocus, 


Edition, also 
Hyacinths, —_ 
Send for cop 


Autumn 
lulips, 
Shrubs. 






where you can keep them safe and RS 
enjoy them always. 
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Sha to bring out all the gracetui lines of you! e: 
Preserve the waves and sarte, For bobbed ory use “KLE BANET N Ne 
2 Bobbed Hair Size. KL EA are made in cap and fringe shape 
single or double mesh, 1c ~Y s white ends 
KLEAN ETS you will never know the 1 
or direct from Mleane’ 
. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


MAKE A DRESS IN 
AN HOUR 


17 New Designs 
Only 25c for All 


Amazingly simple new plan 
by which you can cut out and 
make a lovely dress complete 
in 60 minutes. Sewing 
perience unnecessary. 
tern required. Step- by- 4 
plain-as-day directions and 
charts for making y 
one, but 17 diffe erent 
Hour Dresses.’ All in handsome 16- 
page _book, which will be mailed to you 
post-paid for only 25 cents in coin or 
stamps. Write to-day. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 303-K, Scranton, Pa. 




















ROSES 


Our New Guide to Rose Culture for 1924 


. The Dingee & Conard Co., ‘Box 1032, West Grove, Pa. 
& rt Corner Your Pictures-Aibum 


Until you yt 
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Want One Like It? 


O YOU want one like it—the house 
D at the top of this column? It 

is one of fifteen houses, beautiful 
in design, economical ia construction, fitted 
to the needs of families who have no 
servants—houses from five to eight rooms 
ranging in cost from about $6000 to 
$16000, that have appeared in McCall’s 
Magazine. 

Now they are all assembled in a new 
booklet, The Small House. Send for the 
booklet. Look over all the house plans 
there given. Then, after deciding which 
you will build, send to McCall’s Service 
Editor for the architect’s building plans 
and specifications—complete for $15, a 
service for which, if you were buying 
direct from the architect, you would pay 
one-tenth of the building cost of the 
house. But McCall’s has paid the archi- 
tect’s fee and now generously offers you 
this service for a merely nominal charge. 

There are other Service booklets which 
McCall’s offers you: 

T MILY BUDGET 


Ely Lord, 


By Isabel 


ructor in Household Accounting, 
Home Study Department, Columbia 
University. 
Tue Hovse or Goop TAast The In- 
terior Decoration of Each Room of the 
Small House. By Ruby Ross Goodnow. 


Decoratinc Your Homi By Dorothy 
Ethel Walsh. The General Principles 
of Interior Decorating Simplified for 
the Homemaker’s Use 

Tue Mopern Homi By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough Labor-saving devices 
and methods for the servantless home 

Tue New Hospitatiry,. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Correct. Table Service 


for Parties or for the Family’s Meals. 
Down THE GARDEN Patu. By Dorothy 
Giles of the Garden Club of America. 
Directions for gardening. 
Menus FoR Two Weeks. By E. V. 
McCollum the School Hygiene 
and Public Health, Johns Hopkins 
University. (No charge except two- 
cent stamp for posting.) 
OME REASONS Wuy IN Cookery. By 
May B. Van Arsdale, Head of the 
Department of Foods and Cookery, 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Day Monroe and Mary I. Barber. 
Recipes, based on research, 
for delicious dishes 
TiME-SAVING Cookery. Prepared by 
House of Sarah Field Splint 
and recipes indicating how 
and canned foods save time 
ER-Rectres. By F. G. O 
given in eack of 16 Master 
HAT TO SERVE AT PART 
by Lilian M Gunn, 
Foods and Cooke ty. Te 
Columbia Univ ersity 
PART ALL THE YEAR 
Fitzgerald Suge 
invitations, gan 
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The 
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Compiled 
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tumes refreshments 
More Par By Claudia M 
» the above 
Littte Book oF Goop 
Common Sense Guide to Personal 
Loveliness ; Approv ed ne Dr. Fred Wise, 
of Dermatology, 
of Physicians and Surgeons, 
bia University. The methods of 
York’s most famous beauty salons 
FRIENDLY Siétane By Helen 
Johnson Keyes and approved by 
Franklin A. Dorman, M.D., Head of 
the Maternity Division of The Wo 
in's Hospital, New York City. A 
Bo yok of Prenatal Mothercraft 
Tue FRIENDLY CutLp. By Helen 
Keyes; approved by Charles 
Kerley, M.D. Feeding schedu 
other good advice for the child 
Tue Brive’s Own Book. Suggestions for 
Formal and Informal Weddings 
THE howe or MANNERS. The etiquette 
of iportant social occasions 
Each booklet (unless otherwise noted) is 
ten cents—or any twelve for a dollar. 
Address the Service Editor, McCall’s 
Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New 
York City 
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FREE! Your Bellas Hess New Fall | 
and Winter Catalog i las Hess New a 


Bigar anc Bette Than Ever With 312 


Large Pages 





ShowingNEW YORK'S } 


Latest and Best StylesinAll Kinds }f 


of Wearing 
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Garment isMoth 
Proofed by the 
La LARVEX EX Process 


Bellas Hess 
Pays All 
Postage! 

My 


Bolivia 
Full Lined 
§z91 


| P1998 


Post FREF 





35Z90—This stunning latest 
model Frock is of All-Wool Twil- ee ‘ - 
leen, the latest fashionable new $z91—Pi ture 1 above is a lov 
fabric, something like Poiret Twill, of beautiful High Lustre 
but softer, finer and more lustrous. Bolivia with big, luxurious, 
ag os wrap pe so oat gt vecoming Fur collar of Japanese 
nes with semi-drape e¢ t at left <tc Oe pg 
side, beaded by hand . orna of " a eiaeas '? ; 
ment in rich iridescent 4 gracetu ay ° y 
Well fitting collar and lo ng narrow stitching on back in panel 
revers t bound with black Silk braid effect. Side-frontclosingwith 


Swagget tier cuffs facec 


i with con- 


sell-loops and striking pnov- 











trasting Silk, Novel pocket of con olen ite po la 
trasting Kid Leather trimmed with eee y : — as, ec ——— 
vari-colored silk embroidery and Post FREE ets. Full lined with } . 
long silk tassel. olors:—navy rable Satin Striped Venetian 
| blue or brown. Sizes:—For wo- Colers:—brown, black or navy blue 
men, 32 to 46 bust; also for misses 11 202746--Special! These stunning Paten Sizes:—For women, 32 to 46 bust; 
and small women, 32 to 38 bust Leathe College Pum 5 tor ony y $3 M also for misses and small women 
wths:—33 to 3-inches. latest Ne rk model with smart tal r : > e 
mes nae ye G arantes 1 Patent Leather bow, fancy cut-outs and 32 to 3 bust. Lenmgth:—about 5S0- 
cep Daste smenes _ elastic goring to give snug trim fit, Stur-ty Inches. Guaranteed moth-prool, 
noth-proot. | le leather eles; walking height rubber 


$14.98 Postpaid. 


Pa’ nent Leather only. $19.98 Postpaid. 
t--21-2to 8. Widths:--C, D and kb. 


$3.49 Postpaid. 
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or Your Money 


Refunded 
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Clip Off This Handy Coupon and v Mail it ‘Now for Your Copy! 


Fill out blank below with your name and address (cut out on dotted line and mail to us). 
See ee eee ee ae aa eae ean ee = 


BELLAS HESS & CO., New York City, N. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your FREE Catalog No. 116 [of New York’s Latest Styles 


STREET... 


BELLAS Hess & Co. situs 





NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


McC, M-10-24 
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*— Dress. ~~ <2 | 
| 


Fashionably 
Look Slender 


HE Lane Bryant Style Book 
is just for stout women. 
With the aid of this book, women 
who wear size 38 or larger can 


dress fashionably and look slender 


Fifth Avenue’ s smartest styles, re-designed 
with lines to slenderize the stout figure, 
provided in garments ready to put right on. 


Sizes 38 to 56 Bust 


Whether you are tall or short—and how- 
ever stout your figure—Lane Bryant can 
fityou. Hundreds of beautiful garments 
to choose from, in all the latest styles, 
om ‘em in every size from 38 up to 56 bust. 


" 








Prices Very Low 


Finest materials and best workman- 
ship always. Yet prices are very low. 
For example —the coat pictured, fur- 
trimmedall-wool Velour isbut $19.85, 
and the dress, of all-wool Poiret Tw1!! 
is $14.95. Other coats $12.95 to $65.00. 
Dresses $6.95 to $49.50. Underwear and 
other outer-wear priced proportionately low, 





Lane Brvant service is nation-wide. Stores \ 
in four cities and a mail order service that 
reaches to your door. A National institution 
worthy of your confidence and worthy of your 
patronage —for every purchase is guaranteed. 


Style Book FREE— 


The Lane Bryant Style 
Book will be sent to 


, vou FREE. EFigbty- 

right pages of beau- > " 
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The Loring Mystery 


{Continued from page 70] 


MID the chaos of shattered thoughts, 
stood forth, stirring dim memories. 
“Loring Chase, Sussex!” Could he but 
reach such a place there perhaps he 
might find the answer to these questions. 
Slowly and with infinite caution he 
crossed the small landing and descended 
the narrow stair. All about him lay a 
wilderness of empty streets. At last he 
came to London Bridge, and paused to 
lean and stare down upon the dark and 
hungry waters of the river, viewing that 
sullen tide with a vague horror. 

Now as he stared down thus, conscious 
of nothing but these dismal waters, a 
hand grasped his arm, and glancing round, 
he beheld a woman clad in shabby, 
threadbare garments. 

“Don’t look at it!” she whispered: 
“Don’t look at it or it’ll get you same as 
it’s got others. . Things is never 
quite s’bad as they seems—I know, for 
things is bad wi’ me—ah, worse’n bad . .” 

“Then why not go away?” he ques- 
tioned gently. 

“Because I can’t. Never again! Lon- 
don’s got me an’ won't let me go. Go 
away, young man, get away while ye 
may.” 

“Yes,” said he, “yes, I 
Sussex.” 

Now at this she burst into tears. 

“Why—O why do you weep?” 

“Only because I was born—in Sussex!” 
she answered, checking her sobs, “My old 
mother lives at Lewes, that’s all! Keeps 
a little huckster’s shop, she do. . . . just 
over the bridge name o’ Martin. 
And, young man, happen you get Lewes 


am going to 


way, will ’ee find my old mother and say 
her Nance is—well, quite well and 
happy ?” 

“T will,” he answered. 

“Why then. God bless ’ee! And now 
go, for you’ve a long road afore ye— 
good-bye, good luck and..... God be 
kind to ’ee, young man!” So saying she 
smiled wanly through her tears and 
shrouding herself in the scanty shawl 


was lost amid the hurrying throng. 

Let us then but glimpse him as he 
trudges resolutely southward all day long, 
friendless, yet upborne by the one indom- 
itable purpose. 

Let us haste on to a certain hot, wind- 
less afternoon some weeks later when, 
gaunt and haggard, he turned from the 
heat and dusty glare of the road and 
crept into the cool, green shade of a 
wood. He was roused suddenly by a 
distant cry, a woman’s voice fiercely up- 
raised and the wild trampling of hoofs; 
hereupon he arose and pushing his way 
amid the underbrush came upon a wide, 
green track or ride, down which a tall 
and powerful horse galloped furiously, 
and upon his back a woman low- 
crouched, her long, red-gold hair stream- 
ing from beneath feathered hat, her gloved 
hands gripped short upon the rein 

Instinctively the watcher crouched and, 
as the horse swept by, sprang and caught 


at the bridle, missed and was hurled 
aside, was conscious of a shock. 
“Better now?” enquired a voice. Our 


traveller sighed, made to open his eyes, 
and found himself staring up into a face 
bent over him, and two round eyes peer- 
ing down ct him through large, round, 
horn-rimmed spectacles. 

“Who—who are vou? 

“Peabody's my name,” answered the 
little man, “Augustus Arthur Peabody, 
specialist in corns, warts, bunions, coughs, 
colds, the colic, megrims and the pip— 
I'm Peabody the poor person’s plain 
practitioner.” 

“Pray sir, how came I here—hurt ?” 

“Your own doing, young man. How- 
ever! Here you lie, fairly comfortable, 
thanks to me, your contused crown 
beautifully bandaged—” 

“Surely there was 
remember—a lady ?” 

“Young man, there was a 
youthful dame, vet of aspect haughty, “of 
manners lofty. What are you sir—who 
are vee” 

“Well, since you ask me, I'm David 
Loring on my way to—” 

He stopped suddenly to clasp his head, 
to stare between shaking hands at his 


” 


I seem to 


worn boots and dusty limbs, to glance 
round about him in dazed fashion like 
one newly awakened— 

Hot words and violent threats in that 
dingy, ill-lit tavern by the waterside—a 
scuffle, then a blow. The evil, leering 
faces of a crowd that menaced him, the 
stranger in their midst—David remem- 
bered no more. 

“David Loring, I am David Loring!” 

“Well, if I was you, and hankered arter 
a high-sounding name, I should choose 
some other—any other ..... De Vere, 
f’rnstance, or Verney.” 

“And why not Loring?” 

“Because “tis a well-hated name here- 
abouts, being the name of a merciless 
devil, a fiend, a blue-blooded scoundrel—” 

“Whom do you mean?” 

“TI mean Sir Nevil Loring—” Here the 
Poor Person’s Practitioner donned a 
high-crowned, wide awake hat and con- 
tinued: “You’ve an honest look about 
you, young man, so, if by reason o’ your 
cracked cranium and consequent local 
shock you feel called upon to adopt an- 
other name than your own—choose 
something less noxious than Loring.” 

“Thank you, I will!” 

“And if you should need work, I might 
find a job for ye. You can hear o’ me at 
the ‘Rearing Horse’ Inn for the next day 
or so, then I’m off to Lewes Fair.” 

So saying Mr, Peabody nodded, not 
unkindly, and ambled away leaving David 
in a rapture; for in place of the timid, 
shrinking creature he had been, the poor, 
futile thing of an hour ago, he felt himself 
a man again, rejoicing in his new-found 
self, bold for action and confident in his 
powers and the future. 

Lost in this ecstasy he sat oblivious to 
all else until, roused at last by some 
sound, he glanced up to behold the lady 
approaching. Tall ghe was and well- 
shaped, a handsome, vigorous creature 
with sullen eyes, a full-lipped, petulant 
mouth and resolute chin; and yet, despite 
her vigorous youth and arrogant air, 
David saw within these sullen eyes an 
expression of—was it grief? Could it be 
fear? If so, of what? Of whom? 

“Are you better?” she asked. 

“Better than I was—thanks to you, 
lady !” he answered, rising instinctively. 

“Why did you throw yourself upon 
my Brutus so madly? Are you mad?” 

“Yes: and I will go right now, lady! 
But first can you direct me to a house 
called Loring Chase ?’ 

“T live there!” she answered frowning 
“Indeed . .. are you a Loring?” 

‘God forbid!” she cried. “No—no, not 
I! There is no abominable stain of Loring 
blood in me, thank Heaven! I am a 
foundling. I should advise you to go.” 

“T am the more anxious to make Sir 
Nevil Loring’s acquaintance, lady. But 
why do you speak such evil of him to a 
stranger?” 

“Because he is all evil!” she cried be- 
tween white teeth, “Too evil to live! Too 
evil to die! And yet he ought to die—he 
ought to die... .O ’tis time someone 
killed him before he drives me to it—” 

“Anticlea!” called a woman’s voice, all 
tremulous with eager love, “Anticlea...” 

“B’lindy—my own dearest dear!” cried 
the young Amazon but with look and 
tone so changed, so ineffably tender that 
David stared amazed at the swift transi- 
tion and turned to behold one who hasted 
towards them, a small, slender, woman, 


pale and insignificant but for her 
eyes, the splendor of silky, snow- 
white hair and the passion of mother- 


love that glorified her every look and tone. 
Anticlea clasped that frail body in her 
strong, protecting arms, soothing, coax- 
ing, caressing : 

“Hush, Belovedest!” she murmured, 
“There, there—never weep for wicked 
me—yo. who have so many griefs!... . 
I onl: mount Brutus when I’m most 
desperate—driven almost beyond endur- 
ance! The thrill of danger saves me from 
.... Worse things perhaps.” And so, with 
arms entwined, the elder woman clinging 
to the younger, they turned and presently 
vanished amid the green. 

[Continued in November McCat1’s] 
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> —For sundaes, ices, 
pies,cake filling,salads 
and hundreds of made- 
up dishes. 


‘| * 


“What's for dessert?” he asks. But you 
don’t tell him. Let him wait and see. 


Then on it comes—a surprise dish made 
with his favorite fruit, Hawaiian Pine- 
apple. And when he praises it — well, of 
course you wouldn't show it for the world, 
but, confidentially, can you imagine a much 
greater thrill? 


Praise-winning dishes are the order of 
the day for the woman who has learned 
the limitless menu possibilities of Hawai- 
ian Pineapple. 


Of course you know the irresistible 
charm—the enticing fragrance —of this 
delicious, healthful, golden-ripe fruit of the 
tropics. But do you serve it often enough 
—both kinds—as a ready-to-serve dessert 
and in tempting ices, sundaes, pastries, 
fruit-cocktails and salads? 


Both Sliced and Crushed are identical in 
quality and flavor — the same luscious, sun- 
ripened fruit, grown on the same model 
Hawaiian Plantations — simply packed two 
ways for different types of uses. 

You will generally find it cheaper to or- 
der by the dozen—a half-dozen of each kind. 
Ask your grocer! 







Dept. 91, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
**Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats,’’ 


Name. 








Address 





City___ 





Grocer’s Name 











salads. 


—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 





TRY THESE POPULAR TESTED RECIPES 
(Using Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple ) 


PINEAPPLE DAINTY: Ar- 
range a layer of marshmallows in 
sherbet glasses, Over them pour 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple to 
nearly fill the glasses, Set aside in 2 
cold place for at least 2 hours. Top 
with whipped cream, 

PINEAPPLE AND PIMIEN- 
TO SALAD: Thoroughly drain 2 
cups Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple 
Adc 1 cup diced celery and 2 chop- 
ped red pimientos, Mix with may- 
onnaise and serve on lettuce 

PINEAPPLE ICB: Mix1S¢cups 
sugarand I cup hot water. Boil until 
the sirup spins a thread whep a little 
s dropped from the tip of the spoon. 
Add 1 cup cold water, 4 cup lemon 
uice and 2 cups Crushed Hawaiian 


Pineapple. Freeze until of mushy 
consistency and serve immediate! 


RHUBARB PINEAPPLE PIF 
Remove skin from stalks of rhubarb 
and cut in half-inch pieces, There 
should be 1% cups. To improve the 
fiavor of rhubarb putitinto a colan- 
der and pour boiling water over it 
Add 1% cups well-drained Crushed 
Hawaiian Pineapple and 4 cup 
sugar thoroughly mixed with 2 table- 
spoons of flour. Fill pastry-lined pie 
pan, cover with top layer of pastry 
and put into a hot oven, After 1 
minutes of baking reduce heat and 
bake 30 minutes longer. A strip of 
wet cloth about 1 inch wide stretch 
tightly around outside rim of the | 
will prevent juice from escaping 


(Using Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple) 


SPECIAL NOTE: Although the 
outstanding advantage of S/iced Ha- 
waiian Pineapple lies in its ready 
availability for service as an ever- 
tempting fruit right from the can, 
there are some made-up dishes for 
which itis equally well suited 

his is particularly true of a num- 
ber of quick desserts and salads, For 
instance, the two recipes below 

CHICKEN SALAD HAWAI- 
1AN STYLE: Cut rings about tinch 
wide from green peppers. For each 


serving place a pepper ringon aslice 
of Hawaiian Pineapple and hea; 
the ring with chicken salad which 
has been we!! moistened with ma 
onnaise. Top with a spoonf of 
mayonnaise 


DESSERT SUPREME: Beat 


thick cream until stiff and add sifted 
powdered sugar andalmond flavoring 
to taste, Heap well-drained slices of 


Hawaiian Pineapple with the cream 
and sprinkle with finely chopped 
blanched and roasted almond 


(Using the juice from either) 


PINEAPPLEADE: Mix 1 cup 
water and 4 cup sugar, boil 10 min 
ites and chill. Add 3 cups ice water, 
2 cups of the sirup drained from 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple and 

up lemon juice, 

WAIKIKI PUNCH: Mix 2cups 
sirup drained from Crushed Hawai- 
ian Pineapple, 2 cups ice water and 
2 cups grape juice. Serve with crush- 
ed ice 


PINEAPPLE EGG NOG (1 
dividual): Beat the yolk of one 
slightly, add ! 


tablespoor 






cup of sirup 
Hawaiians Pine 

stifiy beaten egg 
weil mixed pou ) 
remainder of egg white « top a 


prinkie with 


And Send for This Free Book! 


Fvery woman ought to have our book of selected, tested Crushed 
Hawiian Pineapple recipes. For a free copy, fill in and mail the cou- 


pon at the left 
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The Girl in Golden Rags 


[Continued from page 24] 


West was still sound asleep when Anne 
and Jacqueline finished their breakfast 
next morning, climbed into Connor’s car 
and sped away southward in the gilded 
mist of an early October morning. 

For three days, and all day and all 
night, it poured rain. Connor played chess 
with West and wrote a letter to Anne 
every afternoon. 


“Why don’t you write to our golden 
lass?” suggested Connor. “She's been 
good and kind company to you; she has 


that.” West seemed surprised at the 
suggestion. Connor relighted his pipe. 

“West,” he said, “I’ve soinething on my 
mind.” 

“What is it, P. J.?” 

For a while Connor smoked in silence, 
his keen eves considering the chess-board 
“Well,” he said, “it’s this, then. Thirty 
vears have your father and I been friends, 
and it’s this I'd tell his sen, lad: I marry 

wife in a month, and Anne Ardres is 
her name.” West gazed at him in aston 
ishment 

“But it’s more than that I’ve got to 
cay. It’s this: the little golden lass will be 
my—daughter. If she’d been born of my 
own blood she'd be no more to me. I 
think. She’s a child, still, in her ways; and 
again she’s more than a child. I love her.” 

“Can Jacqueline count on your friend 
ship, as I counted on your father’s?” 

“Yes, always, P. J.,” said the boy 

Connor nodded: “I'll take her to Eu- 
zope with us. But I want one man like 


you among her friends I want you to 
help my little daughter to keep her head 
level, her mind clear, and her heart free 


of the false gods we money getters and 
power-chasers worship. West, I want 
my daughter to understand when she 
listens to music or looks at a picture, or 
reads great words written by the only 
really Great—the makers of those true 
and beautiful and gentle things which 
cleanse the mind, cause no grief, do wrong 
to none, and please God.” 


| 2 tgpeers AYLWARD, and finally Conror, 
unable to endure inaction indoors, 
began to haunt the reedy reaches of 


Windy Pond. West always had the re- 
sources of brush and pencil. Tanya, 
gracefully active in the kitchen, came 


eccasionally to the door to watch him 
laugh at him perhaps, resting against the 
coor-frame, one hand bracketed on, her 
hip. Sometimes she'd crank up the phono 
graph and listen to the rusty records 
hands on her hips, swaying to the rhythm, 
huniming the air. 

On the third afternoon after Jacqueline’s 
departure, West, rather sick of still life 
and discipline, loitered before the book- 
case in the sitting-room. Tanya’s tasks 
were finished. For a time she loitered in 
the pantry, eating at random. After a 
little while, however, she came to the 
sitting-room door 

“You promised to draw me,” she said, 
swinging one restless foot to and fro. He 
glanced up and she smiled at him 

“You're always busy,” he said. 

“I’m not now. Take my picture.” 

“All right,” he directed. “Stand over 
there by the table. Sit on it and let your 
feet dangle. And you can tie that red 
kerchief around your hair. You look like 
a gypsy anyway.” 

The girl laughed, and bound her brow 
with the scarlet kerchief. West stripped 
off the pencil sketch. On the clean surface 
of the pad he sketched her in, with a 
few light strokes. “I’m not as pretty 
as that,” she said, “am I?” 

He disdained to answer 

Presently she slid off the table and 
came to observe his work and to: rest 
her check and tangled hair close to his 
He turned and looked at her after a 
while, and she slipped her arm around 
his neck, Their kiss disconcerted him so 
utterly that he lost confidence in himself 
—he got up, walked irresolutely to the 
window, threw it up as though for air; 
but rain drove in and he closed it. Then 
he looked at Tanya. 

“No more petting,” he said mechani- 
cally. She laughed and tossed her veil of 
hair aside 

“Why not?” 





she asked. He made her 


no answer—and she laughed again and 
set one knee on a chair and leaned over 
the back of it, gazing at him 

“T want you to kiss me,” she said. 
“Will you?” 

“Oh, I'll do it 
plied, with a 
painting. 

“Are you going to pose?” he demanded 
with sulky directness. She sauntered over 
to the table, leaped lightly to the top, 
and confronted him demurely. They 
finished the picture in a silence that had 
something ominous in it 


occasicnally,” he re- 
careless glance at his 


WICE it had snowed and melted. 

Then, about the first of November, 
set in that golden tide called Indian 
Summer. Now, under blue skies and 
in a flood of winter sunshine, the 
Ardres Farm swarmed with workmen 
and sub-contractors. The entire place 
was in confusion. Connor had gone to 
New York with Roger Aylward, who 
could remain no longer. But before they 
went, Connor asked West to remain 
and keep an eye on the place until he 
could find exactly the general superin- 
tendent he wanted. It was a request 
which the boy could not ignore, consider- 
ing the older man’s kindness and hospi- 
tality. And yet West most desperately 
wished to leave 

Once or twice Tanya brought his lunch- 
eon in a diaintily covered basket— 
luncheon for two—and sat with him on 
the bronzed grass. 

One day when the girl found him he 
iad set up a little field easel and was 
sketching in oil 

“Hello,” he said uneasily, “—you 
needn’t have brought me anything. Don’t 
put your hand on my shculder: your 
joggling my arm—” 

“T was just dying to be with you,” she 
remarked 

“Look here,” he said, “you make me 
ridiculous—-any man leoks ridiculous—” 
She kissed him passionately; he took her 
in his arms, crushed her to him, suddenly 
flung her aside and walked leisurely 
away. She was laughing rather breath- 
lessly, certain of his return. In her cheeks 
was a flush of triumph as she watched 
him walk away into the alders, recede 
from her view, farther and farther, until 
lost to sight. Entirely at ease concerning 
him and his return, she cast a malicious 
glance at his gun, at the easel and the 
palette under it. 

Then, suddenly, she heard him behind 
her on the dry grass—or thought she did 
—and turned, still smiling. And looked 
into the darkly terrible eyes cf Jacqueline 
....A Jacqueline she never before had 
beheld—this slender, fresh, curled, clean- 
groomed girl in delicate, exquisitely fitted 
attire—a slim and perfect thing of the 
city—but with Jacqueline’s face—her 
face, even with the darkly blazing eyes 
and the carmine lips distorted, inarticu- 
late with all the primitive fury of the 
age-old Ardres race. 

Almost with a single movement Jacque- 
line stripped from her body ker waist and 
jacket and skirt, and flung her hat after 
them on the grass. Before Tanya could 
cry out, Jacqueline enveloped her in a 
storm of raging blows, beating her face 
and head and body, raining down all the 
strength of her wrath, with iittle clenched 
hands battering madly at this woman 
who had betrayed her. Again and again, 
Tanya, taller and stronger, hurled her 
away—only to be carried by storm, then, 
at last, frightened—staggering back with 
a cry, turning, fleeing through the alders. 

Panting, her curled hair tumbled about 
her shoulders, and with clenched fists 
still poised, Jacqueline stood on the 
trampled grass, her blazing eyes fixed on 
the alders 


INDOWS already were lighted; 

smoke rose from the kitchen and 
sitting-room chimneys. In the sitting- 
room West sat gloomily reading the 
rewspaper which Connor had brought 
from New York. Upstairs, Connor 
knocked at Jacqueline’s bed-room door, 
and stepped inside as she bade him 
come in. [Turn to page 86] 
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Out stepped Ann! % 








NN adjusted shirrings in her old rose 
taffeta. “If I could only look in the 
mirror just once,” she cried, “and be 

satisfied with what I see.” 

Elizabeth Murray burst into the room, her 
coat wide open. 

“Oh, how—how beautiful!” Dismay 
entered Ann’s voice. She couldn’t go now. 
Her last year’s dress would look worse than 
ever beside Elizabeth’s lovely new one. 

“You'll have to hurry,” warned Elizabeth. 
“We're late now.” 

“IT know.” She must do something. She 
remembered perfume someone had given 
her, snatched at the stopper, let it dash down 
her dress. “Oh, see what I’ve done!” 

“Hurry and change.” 

“I haven’t anything else. There isn’t 
time to change. No. Please don’t wait. 
I didn’t much want to go anyway.” 

But she did want to go, she reflected, as 
she watched Elizabeth cross the street. 

“T’ll have to have a breakdown and not 
go anywhere any more. But Elizabeth's 
birthday will soon be here. She’ll insist that 
I come. Oh, it’s wretched being poor!” 

Ann searched the shops. She found 
dresses of moire and canton, dresses she 
didn’t dare try on, because they were priced 
$45, $50, $55. She’d have to go without new 
shoes, hat, gloves, hose for ayear. . . 

Then she saw bargain silk in a window 
—“$1.25 a yard,” said a welcome sign. She 
turned thoughtfully homeward. “Days like 
this just make you want new clothes,” she 
thought wistfully. 


Her room was heavy with perfume. She 
raised a window. The girls were coming 
home from the party. Elizabeth would run 
in next, bubbling with news. She mustn't 
let her know how she was feeling. She 
seized a magazine and lay down to read. 


Here so many patterns and materials 
were described that if one could only make 
one’s own clothes decently. . . . She 
turned a page. Interest became intense. 

She was cutting a couron when Elizabeth 
rushed into the room. She thrust the maga- 
zine and scissors under the pillow. 





“ 


HE says,” Elizabeth explained to friends 
six weeks later, “she says the doctor 


| told her she had a bad case of nerves and 


mustn’t go anywhere for a month. She’s 
the calmest acting person for a bad case of 
nerves I ever saw!” 


“But Elizabeth, you see her so often. 
Surely you know what she’s doing.” 

“Not a thing. When I go to her room, 
I have to knock and knock, and then she 
unlocks the door and says with a funny, 
twisted smile, ‘Oh, it’s you. I thought I 
heard someone knocking.’ 

“I think her letters make her happy,” 
remarked Elizabeth. “She never used to 
get any. Now the postman stops often— 
sometimes with big packages too.” 


By June Warren 


Fifteen minutes after Elizabeth’s party 
had begun, Ann rushed into the room, hug- 
ging a dark coat tightly about her. 

Elizabeth grabbed her. “So the doctor 
gave you permission to come out at last!” 

Ann’s voice came laughingly from the 
folds. “No—No! My nerves are still— 
terribly shattered!” She dashed into the 
dressing-room, pulled the curtains close. 

The boys came up. The girls gathered, 
shook the curtains, “Ann!” 

Violins began tuning for the first dance. 
There was a breathless stir of curtains, 
Eyes watched. The heavy folds parted-— 

Then out stepped Ann! 

A kind of glorified, shining Ann—in tur- 
quoise olue taffeta with cream lace yoke. 

“Ann!” 


Ann curtsied, stroked the bouffant folds. 
“This is my case of nerves,” she iaughed 
mischievously. “And come to my house to- 
morrow—all you who like dresses! I'l) 


show you all the other little nerves!” 





HE was still radiant with the success of 
the party when the girls flocked ‘n next 
day. She turned to the closet. 

“I made them!” she flung out trium- 
phantly. “The Woman’s Institute showed 
me how! That navy twill cost only $5.75, 
That blue taffeta $6.10. 

“I made this apron and these fluffy cami- 
soles and this Japanese kimono in just the 
first few lessons. ‘The Institute sent some 
of the materials—free !” 

“But Ann—how did you 
Institute ?” 

“Through a booklet, ‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes.’ I mailed a coupon that brought 
it. There never was a luckier two-cent 
stamp! I'll tell the rest as soon as you’ve 
got through gasping. But hurry! I can’t 
wait to tell you the whole story. Every one 
of you will be wanting to write the Institute 
before night!” 


learn of the 





I ON’T you want to write the Woman’s Institute 

before night too? Just the tiniest word of your 
interest will bring you, free, the booklet “Making 
Beautiful Clothes,” with its fascinating story of what 
the Institute can do for you. 

It tells how you can have lovely dresses just in 
free minutes at home—make them at tiniest cost, 
give them little striking touches that make them dis- 
tinctively becoming to you—copy any gown you s¢e 
. . « be ready for happy times . make money. 
Won’t you send a letter, postal or this coupon so 
we can start the booklet to you by return mail? 





WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3-K, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your 
48-page booklet, “‘Making Beautiful Clothes.” I em 
most interested in learning— 

( How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 
|} How to Earn Money Sewing for Others 

|) How to Become a Professional Dressmaker 
|) How to Design and Make Becoming Hata 
|) How to Become a Successful Milliner 
LJThe Art of Successful Cookery 


Name — 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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An old favorite 
F —in popular new size 
SS 


Lablache—with its dainty fragrance and velvety texture—is more fas- 
4 cinating than ever in the attractive dollar box. Discriminating women 
g are quick to respond to the added appeal of this new size, which 
3 combines economy with the satisfying charms of a powder known for 
“» generations to be safe, pure andclinging. Colors in flesh, white and 





cream. Send 10 cents for a small sample box. pi -4 
Compact Lablache Rouge, WITH A PUFF, gives a natural color to Of 
the cheeks. Delightful and popular. In handy size box, 50 cents. i; 







Orange and Fonce (darker shade). Sold everywhere or by mail. 


BEN LEVY CO., Dept. 201 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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oO 
REMARKAGSLE CASES 
An old lady, 72 years of age, who esuf- 
fered for many years and was abso- 
lutely helpless, found relief. A man 
who was helpless, unable to rise from 
his chair, was riding horseback and 
playing tennis within a year. A little 
child, paralyzed,was playingabout the 
house after wearinga Philo 
Burt Appliance 3 weeks. 


, # Trial 
Days’ Free Tria 
We have successfully treated over 60,000 
cases in 23 years, We will prove ite value in 
your case. here is noreason why you 
should not accept our offer. The pho- 
tograph shows how light, coo! 


and easily adjusted 
















us 
t 
Ck box LE Bisc ny 
ll EISLE 
60 Cooper & 


i Sq., New York City 
Send dealer's name for FREE bird book 


Marrleltlizee 
DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them 
appear naturally dark, long and 
luxuriant. Adds wonderful charm, 
beauty and expression to any face. 
Perfectly harmless. Used by millions 
of lovely women. BLAcK or BROWN, 
obtainable in solid cake form or 
waterproof liquid. 7c at your deal- 

er’s or direct postpaid. 
MAYBELLINE CO. CHICAGO 









eta. Every sufferer with 

or deformed spine should write at once. 

Send for our free let. If you 

describe case it will aid us in giving 

you definite information at once. 

PHILO BURT CO., Jamestown,N.Y. 
204-22 Odd Fellows T: 















Excellent for walis and for floors, 
whether marble, tile or linoleum. 
Before repainting, clean off grease and 
grime with Sapolio. No disagreeable 
dust or odor. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name 
and 10c for full size cake. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO. 


Sole Manutacturers 


439 West St., New York, U.S. A. 


“For the home well ran, and work well done’ 




















The Girl in Golden Rags 


[Continued from page 85] 


“Where is Tanya, little lass?” he in- 
quired in his gay and hearty way. 

“She won’t come,” said Jacqueline, 
whose eyes and voice bore the plaintive 
scars of recent crying. “She lied to me 
and so I punished her. I guess she’s gone 
home now. She probably won’t come 
back. I hope not.” 

A few minutes later she looked into 
the sitting-room 

“West?” she called softly. He raised 
his head and gave her a sullen glance. 

She set about helping Tessie. Presently 
she went into the sitting-room, spread 
and set the table, humming to herself all 
the while her favorite phonographic air 

Once, the unpleasant idea flashed into 
her mind that he missed Tanya. “Do you?” 
she demanded with a dangerous look. 

“Do I—what ?” he growled. 

“Miss Tanya?” 

“T’m not going to discuss—” 

“You don’t need to.”’ She was suddenly 
intense. “I love you anyway. And no 
matter how much I ever shall love other 
people I'll never kiss anybody but you 
and Mother and Daddy P. J.—and you're 
a pig if you do.” 

Presently: “Do you 
clothes, West ?’ 

He pretended he hadn’t noticed them 
“They’re all right,” he admitted. 

“My hair—do you like it this way?” 
Secretly it had enchanted him, but he 
shrugged his indifference. 

“And oh, West you should just see 
Mother! She’s just beautiful—so 
young !—” 

“And you ought to have seen Mother’s 
wedding, it was too beautiful for words 
to describe. It was in daddy’s house 
Mother made a perfectly lovely bride,” 
she rattled on, “—and I wore the most 
wonderful clothes—” 

“Nobody says anything about me,” 
remarked Connor. 

“Oh, Daddy P. J.! You were sweet! 
You were! and handsome, and so red, 
and scared—” 

“T was that, lass. And it was your 
mother who was the cool one—calm and 
soft spoken, with that in her face like an 
angel unafraid—and all those awful eyes 
on us—God bless us and keep us from 
any more weddings ever again—only 
yours, goiden lassie—” 

“Oh, I'll never have one,” said Jacque 
line gaily—but she glanced covertly at 
West and smiled with adorable signifi 
cance when she sought his reluctant eye. 

“What's that, now ?” demanded Connor 
“No wedding for you. And why not?” 

“I’m engaged not to marry. But I 
don’t care.” 

“Well, then, J do,” retorted Connor, 
amused. “And you'll just cut loose of 
any sparking and philandering young 
man you've ever made eyes at in Drifting 
River! You will that, my lass, for we 
sail Saturday, and it’s a long time you'll 
be, and fuil of many a new notion, be- 
fore you ever see these parts again!” 

“You said we were coming back next 
summer!” insisted Jacqueline, disturbed 

“T said your mother and I were coming.” 

“But what about me, Daddy?” 

“Maybe one of those foreign, agilt- 
edged schools where they teach queens.” 

“Daddy !” 

“Ah, now, quit your quizzing till your 
mother and I decide what’s best for you. 


like my new 





’ 


| What do you know about it at all—you 


in your teens—not eighteen, are you? 
God bless us all,” he added, pinching her 


| ear and kissing the clustering curls that 





concealed it, “—it’s for your mother to say 
and for you and me to listen. It is so.” 
Later in the evening when Connor had 
lighted his pipe and had seated himself 
rather wistfully beside the yellow oak 
table where Anne used to sew, West said: 
“What did Father and Mother think 
of Jacqueline?” 
“What could they think but love her?” 
returned Connor, innocently enough. 
After a moment he let a slow, keen 
glance linger over the boy. But his ex- 
pression did not alter and he said nothing. 


| Time alone could show the character of 


this silent boy who sat there reading or 
the sofa. 
[Continued in November McCatv’s] 
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Robinson’s Barley Babes 


- 

Delicate Infants 
cannot always digest the food 
supplied by nature. When 
Mother’s Milk is deficient, 
either in quality or quantity, 
a substitute must be found. 

One of the best substitutes for 
Mother’s Milk is cow’s milk diluted 
with barley water made from 
Robinson’s “Patent” Barley. 


FREE: Write for booklet of interest 
to Mothers and Expectant Mothers. 


J. & J. COLMAN (U.S.A.) Ltd. 
Dept. B-57. 
90 West Broadway, New York 


ROBINSON'S 





p* PRICE'S 
FLAVORING EXTRACT 





“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 
‘“THE saving in quantity 
makes its use an econ- 
omy.” When your recipes 
call for vanilla, remember 
there is one with the true 
tropic davor. 


CORANARIRARROAND 


NURS Be one and earn $30 

weekly while learning 
and nursing in fine homes, after only a few 
weeks’ HOME study. Positions easily secured 
anywhere with our employment plan. Write 
today for free particulars. 


WINTHROP SCHOOL (Estab. 15 yrs.) 
6204-6208 Winthrop Ave., Chicago, tt 
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LEPAGES mends 
for Reeps 
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COMPARED to the value of the article 
mended, the cost of the glue you use 
is practically nothing. Then while 
you are about it, why not use the 
best glue—LePage's? Have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the article 
is mended for keeps and that it won't 
come apart in a little while and 
have to be mended over again. 
Insist on LePage's. 
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M° CALL’S 


Beauty Secrets| 
for My Girl Friends | 








By 
Mme 
Maree 
Those 
£ Bewitching 
Ck. ; Waves 
# 4 | 
— 
~~ 
“celts aon lll 
4 . 
If you will get from the drug storean | * ¥ } 
ounce of beta quinol costing but 65 5 cents iff 
and mix it with a half pint of rubbing 
alco SI and a half pint of water, you 


will ac a hair treatment to reward you beyond price 
you just simply 
hair. 


revel in the 
It is colorless and yet 


ach time it is used 
beauty it imparts to the 
you can take blonde, b or titian hair that 
, Straight and dead- like, apply a little bet a quink l 
I I It t 


to the scalp, when lo! each hair fres 
: : 





o 


is 
coarse 


rens. ukes on 





a glint or shimmer, it stands out alone, and whether 
cut pt or hangs in great masses, it becomes as hair 
hould, ligh sathery and fluff ll keer l 
should, light, feathery and fluffy, or wil eep curl, 


wave or straight as you prefer to wear it. Beta quinol 


is a wonder and is very inexpensive. 


Flawless Cheeks 


To have the skin of fine texture so as to erase the 
crows feet, lines and wrinkles and tighten up the pores, 
get two ounces of eptol from the drug store. Th 
usual price is 65 cents. Mix it with a tablespoon of 
glycerine and a pint of water. It tl pa eo at once toa 
tich heavy cream pread a thin coati ng around the 
eyes, temples and < on the forehead, ian over the 
cheeks; rub it in until absorbed. Instantly it begins 
work on the pores, tightens them, the outer dead skin 
disappears, new skin comes at once, the lines, crows 
feet, wrinkles fade out, the cheeks bec me str 
look plump with the appearance of real, girl’sh health 
Eptol is certainly the daintiest of skin beautifiers and | 
mixed as above lasts for months. 


Banish the Blackheads 
I have found that sprinkling powdered neroxin on a 
cloth dipped in hot water is the quickest and best wa 
to remove blackheads. Gently pat over the skin where 


oth, | 


the blackheads are, then rub briskly and every last 
blackhead, big and little, will be dissolved without | 
leaving a trace. You can get neroxin at any drug store 


An ounce, costing 65 cents. 


When Skin is Muddy 


If it is freckles, n muddiness, red spots, sallc ywhess anc 
the shining, oily skin that makes you think you lo 


j 





like a fright, just mix an ounce of zintone and two 
tablespoons of your ordinary glycerine and a half pint 
of water. Rub this on your fac arms, neck and 
shoulders and I will wager you will hardly know your 


self. The effect is magical. ou can get the zintone 
at jrug store for 65 cents and thus have your skin 


as clear and dainty as the lily. 


To Cleanse Scalp 


any 


Twenty-five cents worth of eggol, at any drug stor ‘ 
will give you enough for a dozen creamiest, frothiest 
shampoos you ever had. Ie dries right away, fluffs out 


beautifully and makes your head feel fine. 


For the Week-end 


I am so anxious for you to try my beauty secrets ti 
Ih have had prepared one of each ready for use all put 
up in : neat package, enough of each article to last 
several days. Send me 25 cents and I will send you a 
package by mai 


Madame Maree, 730 Thompson Bldg., Chicago 

















BOIL: PROOF 
ARTIFI 


23 GIVEN 


SILK FLOSS 


To introduce Collingbourne’s | 
Silycian Boil-Proof Embroid- 
ery Floss, 44 yardstoaskei 

most practical for all gene | 













embroidery pur we 1 

send free an postp aid. x | 

9 Skeins of this xy Y~ lady 
= us only 30c jn coin or | 


mee or —e beaut ‘ul Lintex | 
Pillow yu n Butterfly 
ee. 


and Basket len oR herewith. 
COLLINGBOURNE’S 
Silycian Boil- Proof Arti-| 
ficial Silk Embroidery Floss) 


(13B) the jponntifet finish end lasting sheen of silk. 


has 
ze of Pillow Top 17 x 21 ine Send at once for this 
beautiful’ Pi iliow Top and ‘wet the six Skeine absolutely FREE 


Collingbourne Mills, Dept. 231, Elgin® Illinois 


Corns 


Never Use a Knifel 


It is so easy to get rid of a corn. Blue-jay 
ends them. Stops the pain instantly. 
Then the corn loosens and comes 
out. Does away with dangerous 
paring. Get Blue-jay at your druggist. 
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Happy Ending 
from page 


than to use mine? It doesn’t cost any | 
more to say your heroine was a dirty slat- 
tern with pouches under her eyes like 
livid bruises and bad teeth and a club 
foot than to say that she had eyes lixe 
blue flowers and hands like white flowers 
and feet that danced in silver slippers. It 
doesn’t cost any more to say that she 
whined like an animal when she couldn’t 
get her morning ration of cocaine than to 
say that she ate fresh figs and ripe peaches 
out of a bowl blue as Heaven. It doesn’t 
cost any more to say that the room that 
she slept in smelled of sour milk and 
soiled linen than to say that it was salt 
with breezes from the sea and that wall 
flowers grew under the windows. It 
doesn’t—” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Drayton 
“that will do nicely. I’m sure that it 
will show them that you don’t believe 
that it costs any more.” | 

“Or that it’s worth as much,” said the 
lady of dreams quite as firmly. “The 
man who believed all this hadn’t ever 
met one of these foul hags in his life, 
and he’d have run five miles to avoid 
one. He danced his heels off and talked 
his tongue tired to a dozen different 
ladies every week who looked as though 
they were made out of snow and flowers 
and velvet, but if he met them between 
two covers, he’d say they were inventions 


[Continued 77] 


firmly, 


of a fatuous lunatic out to debase the 
public and make twenty-five cents a 
word.” 


“Wouldn’t you like to use his name?” 
inquired the interviewer solicitously. “It 
would be ten thousand pities if this | 
doesn’t get back to him.” } 
“I’d love to use it,” the lady admitted 
thoughtfully, “but I don’t think that I 
will. He really doesn’t deserve to be 
advertised.” 
| 


“T see.” 
“Of course, he’s always had every- 
thing in the world he’s wanted, so 


naturally he’s very cynical and scornful 
of humanity and skeptical of divinity,” 
she explained. “It’s the lucky who can 
afford to despise life. But I’m writing 
for the millions and millions who aren’t 
very lucky, and who know that life 
; so dreadful that just around the corner 
it must be beautiful. Lots and lots of 
us know that.” 

Mr. Drayton nodded. 

“Ves,” she said. “Of course we do. And 
I knew a girl who hadn’t ever had any- 
thing in her life but pain—and fear— 
and shame. Her mother ran away when 
she was ten years old with a man who 
had nothing but a black moustache and 
a large vocabulary of pet names to 
recommend him and the girl never saw 
her again. She died in Bucharest. Her 
father went to jail for forgery when she 
was sixteen, and she never saw him again, 
either. He died right there. She wasn’t 
strong, because she never had enough 
food or enough sleep; she wasn’t brave 
because she was too tired to be brave; 
she was supposed to be a lady, and she 
lived on insults. She finally got a posi- 
tion in a smart school near Boston as a 
kind of a slavy-secretary, because once 
upon a time her mother had been a pupil 
there, and that was the first time she 
ever touched kindness even with the tips 
of her fingers. Some of the girls were 
kind—one of them was awfully, awfully 
kind—one of them was her friend. But 
that girl who never had had anything 
knew that life must be wonderful, be- 
cause if it wasn’t it would be too ridicu- 
lous, so she sat down to write about it. 
And all the stories that she wrote were 
true.” 

“You wouldn’t care to use her name, 
either?” 

“No—no. 


Oo 


Her name doesn’t make any 


‘ difference.” 


©B&B1924 


Blue-jay 


The star interviewer pushed his chair 
back a little, and rose to his feet. 

“Well, then that’s about all, I think. 
Thanks a lot, Miss Day. You’ve given 
me some excellent material. Ill send 
you the proofs, and I really think that 
it’s going to be good. As you don’t like 


the other title, how about, ‘The Happy 
Ending’? You’re famous for that of 
course and I could [Turn to page 106] 
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Catalog 


New, low factory prices ! 
» New models! 
mm New features ! 


wy 4 
A Kalorne to ae 





24 Years in Business 


Here’s wonderful news! The greatest Kalamazoo Factory 
SALE in 24 years is now on. Prices have been cut to the bone. Never 
before has there been such a sweeping, money- saving event. Send 
for this big book now. It's full of real bargains. 


Above All Else—QUALITY 


There are over 200 styles and sizes—New heating stoves, beau- 
tiful new gas stoves, attractive new porcelain enamel ranges, in blue 
and gray, combination gas and coal ranges, and new, improved fur- 
Also oil stoves, cedar chests, kitchen 
cabinets and tables, washing mach- 
ines, vacuum cleaners and aluminum 
ware. You will see new designs and new features. 


530,000 Satisfied Customers 


We have never before offered so much for so little. Never have 
you been able to buy such high quality merchandise at such low prices. 
The entire line is the largest, most complete, most modern we have ever 
shown. You will want this interesting book—hundreds upon hundreds of thou- 
sands of others wi!l too, so write immediately. You save ‘4 to 4 by buying direct 
from the factory and taking advantage of this big SALE. 


naces, both pipe and pipeiess. 


|, RANGES 









Cash or Easy Terms 


Terms as low as 


Cash or easy terms, = as you desire. 
Furnaces easy to 


Small down payments. Pay as you use. 


$3.00 monthly. t . 
install by our method—thousands of our customers have put their furnaces 














up themselves in a few hours’ time. We furnish FREE plans and FREE 
service without obligation. Ranges and stoves shipped ready toputupina 
jiffy. Quick 24-hour shipments. Low freight rates to all points. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


$100,000 Bond Guarantee 


Every piece of merchandise in this catalog is strongly guaranteed to satisfy you in 
every respect or we will refund your money, including freight charges. Kalamazoo has 
the reputation of being exceptionally fair and square, as over half a million pleased 
customers will tell you. A $100,000 gold bond has been placed 
in the First National Bank of Kalamazoo and this bond 
stands behind everything we sell. 


“Factory-to-You Prices” 


Because we make every Kalamazoo stove and fur- 
nace in our own tremendous factory in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., covering 13 acres—the largest stove, range, 
and furnace factory in “se world selling direct to the 
consumer—we sell to ycu at the same price we would 
charge the dealer. We cut distribution costs. Some- 
body has to buy from the factory first, why not you? 
Get factory prices and pocket the savings. Nowhere can you 
find such low prices, such astounding offers as we make in 
this new catalog. 


30 Days’ Trial—360 Days’ Approval Test 


Anything you order you can have on 30 days’ trial in your own home. 
yourself that our quality is the highest and our prices the lowest. 
approval test—could anything be fairer than that? 


Save Money—24-Hour Shipments 


You not only save by buying direct from the factory but you make a double saving during 
this great sale. Remember: everything in this catalog can be bought on easy payments 

so small you wil) scarcely miss the money. Don’t wait a day. Write for this catalog Pi Ps 
now. Prices may advance any time. 


Saved $69.00 on Furnace 


Pipeless furnace 





We let you satisfy 
You have 360 days’ 


¢ 
¢ 


Our Kalamazoo keeps every.¢@ 


‘Gentlemen 


nook and corner of our home, which is a six-room house, .¢ 

comfortable ali winter. We saved $69.00 on the purchase as ai: 

price and about $25.60 on the winter’s supply of coal - 
1. Bowman, Bridgeport, Ohio.’’ 


eee 
Saved $40.00 on Range 
“The Prince Range arrived in fine condition, 
and wish we could tell you personally how 
much we’re pleased. You gave it right name 
when you named it ‘Prince.’ I consider ¢ 
saved nearly $40.00 in buying from you. 
. Zebley, Oneida, N. Y.” 





KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers 
69 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 


TaeMox Direct to You 
























January lst in your nome. Enjoy and test it to prove you save 
Neo Payment Down 
till January Ist, 1925, and get 


50 to $300. 40 year guarantee. 38 styles 
Has of Wing Pianos bw Players to choose from. 
Thousands in use throughout U. S. We will refer to 
TRIAL TILL 
J AN. The Book of Complete Information About Pianos Q 
terms Style 19, 
of 00 stalen 


Registered 
THE FAMOUS WING—At “en haa 
ywners mear you. Price quoted here’ for style 12. 
sent to you free with our reduced, bed-rock, factory prices and easy 


Wing Pianos and Player Pianos sent direct on free trial till $945 
Write at once for our offer of free trial in your home 
Dept. 20-87, 13th St. and 9th Ave., New York °"* 
WING & SON Established 1868—56th Year Also Players and Grands 
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4 € accurate 
Printed Cutting Line 
is found only in— 


M° CALL 


PRINTED PATTERNS 


Patented August 16, 1921 





Only a printed cutting line, protected by a margin, 
such as is found on all McCall Patterns can accurately 
reproduce the lines of the original design. That is 
why McCall styles are daily in greater demand among 
ail well dressed women. 15c to 45c. 
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No. 3854, Lapiges’ AND 
Misses’ Sitrp-On Dress 


Size 36 requires 334 





yards of 36-inch ma JA Wel ft 
terial Width, about 
1!> yards. 
No. 3840, Lapies’ AND 
Misses’ Strp-On Dress. 
Size 36 requires 2 
yards of 54-inch ma Ht f 
terial. Width, about oe 
13g yards. Pocket mo- 
tifs in outline- and 
darning-stitch may be 
worked from Embroi- 
dery No. 1297 
No. 3841, Lapres’ AND y), 
Misses’ Strp-On Dress i 
Size 36 requires 35 
yards of 40-inch ma 
terial. Width, about VOM ay 
13¢ yards, , own 
No. 3830, LapiEs’ AND ii i 
Misses’ Dress. Size 36 
requires 4 yards of 40- “ / we 
inch material. Width y ] 
about 13 yards. \\ ; 
| | 
\9 


No. 3833, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Siip-ON Dress 
Size 36 requires 45% 
yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial Width, about 
13g yards. 
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3854 Dress 3840 Dress ; 3841 Dress 







7 sizes, 16 years 7 sizes, 16 years 5 sizes, 16 ycars 
30-40 : 36-46 36-42 
Emb. No. 1297 






THE OUTLOOK 


By Anne Rittenhouse 






ARIS: It can be said of the new winter active hours, artificial silk for the pleasure 
fabrics that they are furnished by a goat hours. Both are good to look upon and the art 
and a piece of wood. The goat belongs to the of skilled workmen has been drafted to turn 
high mountains of Thibet, and is hard to find the hair of goats and the fibre of wood into 
and harder still to catch. That he has been such stuffs as any Oriental potentate or mediae- 
found’ and caught is evident, for American val Italian beauty would have accepted with- 
women will be covered with his woolen hairs out the slightest cavil. 
to protect them from cold. The diverting At the house of Rodier in Paris I sat during 
assortment of fabrics derived from the an afternoon looking at his fabrics called kasha, 
Thibetan goat are One afternoon was too 
grouped under the com- hort. Ali Thibet must 
mon name of kasha. In have given up its goats 
olden days it was called for such a lavish assem- 
kashmir bling of woven material. 
The fabrics furnished Rodier believes in kasha, 
by a piece of wood are therefore Americans will 
called “soie vegetal” by wear it for he is a master 
the French who perfected whom nearly all follow 
the process. The Amer- and none dispute. 
icans call it artificial silk, I saw the colors and 
because wood, not worms, fabrics ordered for the 
produces it. coming season by Callot, 
This season the em- Chanel, Jean Patou 
phasis is placed upon Jenny, Premet, Poiret 
these two groups of Lenief, leading Paris 
fabrics; kasha for the [Turn to page 92] 
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izes, 16 years 
36-42 
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Patterns may be 
obtained from all 
McCall Pattern 


Dealers in the 
United Staies and 
Canada, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, 
from The McCall 
Company, 232-250 
West 37th Street, 

New York City. 














3719 Dress 


6 


No. 3719, Lapres’ AND Mrsses’ 
three-piece wrap-around 
skirt attached to camisole. Size 
16 requires 4%4 yards of 36-inch 
naterial, yard of 36-inch 
contrasting Width, at lower 
edge, about 1 4 yards 


Dress; 


N 3853, Lapres’ AND Muisses’ 
Stre-On Dress; long shoulder; 
leated inset at left side. Size 36 
require 254 vards of 54-inch 
iterial. Width at lower edge, 
bout 154 vards 
N 3836, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
e I 1K 16 requires 23 
rd f 54-inch material, 


1 ef 36-inch for collar and 
it lower edge, about 








6 sizes, 14-1 
6-42 
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3853 Dress 
6 sizes, 16 years 
36-44 
3833 Dress 
sizes, 16 years 
36-44 
———e 
‘A 
/ 
a ~“ - ola aa * ~~ a 
a4 + vos fa 
4 4 4 4 4 
eau ve > ¢ 


No. 3833, Lapres’ AND MisseEs’ 
Strp-On Dress. Size 36 requires 
334 yards of 36-inch matcrial 
Width, about 13¢ yards. For its 
simplicity is this smart design in 
high favor. 


No. 3854, Lapres’ anv Misses’ 
Siip-UOn Dress. Size 16 requires 
3 yards of 36-inch material 
Width, about 13¢ yards. The 
monogram in satin-stitch may be 
worked from Embroidery No 
1252 and placed at the left. 


No. 3844, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Sirp-On Dress ; dropped shoulder 
Size 36 reauires 314 yards of 
40-inch material. Width at lower 
edge, about 134 yards, The scarf 
collar is a new note 
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3854 Dress 
7 sizes, 16 years 
36-46 
Emb. No. 1252 
i 
3844 Dress 
| 7 sizes, 16 years 


36-46 
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3840 Dress 


7 sizes, 
36-46 


16 years 




















No. 
On Dress; 
der. Size 
40-inch 
yards. 


Lapiges’ AND Misses’ S.ip- 
yoke with drepped shoul- 
36 requires 25 yards of 
material. Width, about 1% 
Tucks define the low waist. 


3835, 


No. 3840, Lapres’ AND Misses’ SLIp- 
On Dress. Size 16 requires 2% yards 
of 54-inch material. Width, about 1% 
yards. Flannel would be lovely for 
this practical tailored model, with 
piping for trimming. 

No. 3841, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Siip- 
On Dress; dropped shoulders. Size 16 
requires 314 yards of 36-inch material. 
Width, about 114 yards. The simplest 
designs may be most attractive as 
this one shows. 


3841 Dress 
16 years 
30-42 


S$ sizes, 


91 


Patterns may be ob 
tained from all McCal 
Pattern dealers in the 
United States and Can- 
ade, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from The 
McCall Company, 232- 
250 West 37th Street, 
New York City. 


ll 






































No. 3830, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Dress. 
Size 36 requires 334 yards of 40-inch 
material. Width, about 134 yards. 
Satin is suggested for this fall dress 
with new tunic effect. 


No. 3837, Lapies’ AND Misses’ S.iip- 
On Dress. Size 36 requires 234 yards 
of 54-inch material. Width, shout 1% 
yards. The straight frock belted only 
at the back is one of the most popu- 
lar models. 








No. 3849, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Dress» 
long shoulders. Size 16 requires 2% 
yards of 54-inch material. Width, 
about 13% yards. The surplice closing 
is treated in an original manner in 
this design. 

3849 Dress 
7 sizes, 

16 years 
36-40 
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Patterns may 
ight from al 
UcCall Patter 
dealers in the 
United States and 
Canada, or by 
mau, postage pre 


paid, from Phe 
Met ( all ( “‘ompa n 
2 » West 37th 
reet, New York 
City. 
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3794 Dress 3773 Dress 3745 Dress 
sizes, 160 years ze 16 year 6 sizes, 14-16 
36-42 36 46 36-42 


No. 3794, Lapres’ anp Mis- No. 3773, Laptres’ AND Mis- No. 3745, Laptges’ aNp Mis 
ses’ Strp-On Dress. Size 36 ses’ Dress. Size 36 re- ses’ Stip-ONn Dress. Size 16 
requires 514 yards of 36- quires 27g yards of 54-inch requires 374 yards of 40-inch 
inch material. Width, about material. Width, about material. Width, about 1% 
1'5 yards. Circular flounces, 13¢ yards. Exceptionally yards. Moire is a charming 
obliquely applied, are an good lines mark this design medium for developing 4 
interesting feature which is suitable for twill. simple afternoon frock. 


[Continued from page 8o] 


dressmakers. Here are the two outstanding facts of interest; a continuance of 
beige and brown and the mingling of plain and patterned fabrics. Each dress- 
maker had chosen several shades of brown kasha. The preference was given 
to chestnut and to a tint that looked like toasted bread and a beige with much 
yellow in it. The striking new color was an entrancing pink named begonia 
Chere was flag blue, also stone grey. Callct preferred a brick color which had 
the deep earthy tones of bricks that are broken and crushed. Rodier has 
launched a hundred and fifty colors in kasha. Of these the brick color used by 
Callot, the begonia used by all, and the chestnut used by Chanel were out- 
standing. Checks in the color and size of those used in kitchen curtains and 
table cloth cottons are offered for sports clothes. Large squares in rich colors 
with an embroidery design like black cobwebs over the surface are used for 
the lining of coats, for sports jumpers, loose capes for the country, and for 

parate skirts with long sports blouses of cream flannel 

So much for the products of the goat that dwells in as high an altitude as the 
Llama of Thibet himself. What of the more fragile fabrics made from so common 
a thing as a piece of wood? 

Bianchini, the silk wizard, gave me a morning in his house to discover what 








35 Dress 
8 sizes, 14-16 
36-46 


No. 3735, Lapies’ AND Mis- 
ses’ Stip-ON Dress. Size 36 
requires 334 yards of 36- 
inch material. Width, about 
13g yards. The short, 
straight frock of simple 
lines is very smart worn 
with a wide leather belt. 


No. 3782, Lapies’ AND Mis- 
ses’ Strp-On Dress. Size 36 
requires 234 yards of 54- 
inch material. Width, about 
1’ yards. For the tailored 
daytime frock, flannel or 
wool jersey would be es- 
pecially appropriate. 


No. 3751, Lapres’ AND Mis- 
ses’ Stip-On Dress. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material, 142 yards of 
36- or 40-inch for sleeves 
and apron tunic. Width, 
about 13¢ yards. Silk and 
printed chiffon are grace- 
fully combined here. 
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: 3756 Dress 

/ @ 7 sizes, 16 years 

| 36-46 
Emb, No. 1297 

| 

; 
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3784 Dress 


sizes, 16 years 


3790 Dress 
6 sizes, 16 years 


Patterns may be 
bought from all 


36-42 


J 36-44 
Emb. No. 1111 


debian oon vetiansnaitast S 





No. 3757, Lapies’ AND Mis 
ses’ Dress; slip-on blouse; 
two-piece skirt attached to 
camisole. Size 36 requires 214 
yards of 54-inch material, 
17g yards of 36-inch for 
vest and skirt. Width, at 
lower edge 114 yards 


No. 3756, Lapres’ AND Mis- 
ses’ Dress. Size 36 requires 
2 yards of 54-inch ma 
terial. 34 yards of 27-inch 
for vest. Width, about 13% 
yards. A narrow banding in 
outline-stitch, Embroidery 
No. 1297, is suggested as a 
finish for the collar. 


No. 3788, Laptres’ AND Mis- 
ses’ Dress. Size 36 requires 
254 yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial, 34 yard of 36-inch 
for collar, cuffs and vest. 
Width, about 1% yards. 
Flounces at front and back 
give the desired tunic effect. 


No. 3785, Lapies’ AND 
Misses’ Stip-On Dress. 
Size 16 requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. Width, about 13% 
yards. Simple tailored 
styles keep their place in 
the mode. 


No. 3784, LapigEs’ AND 
Misses’ Stip-On Dress. 
Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial, 54 yard of 36- 
inch for collar and cuffs. 
Width at lower edge, 
about 1% yards. 


[Continued from page 92] 


No. 3790, Lapirs’ AND 
Misses’ Dress. Size 36 
requires 374 yards of 40- 
inch material. Width, 
about 1% yards. Trim- 
ming in darning-stitch 
from Embroidery No. 
1111 may be used. 


extraordinary things a piece of wood can do. The designs in the silks and 
velvets are taken from Rome, from Venice, and from that period of European 
history which America calls Victorian and the French call Second Empire. It is 
the Second Empire that Bianchini strongly suggests in the new fabrics American 
women will choose for afternoon and evening. Beginning with the fabrics for 
youth there is artificial silk with a white, ground showered with orchard 
blossoms, as if a wind had blown them there. Mark well the fact that the 
orchard, more than the flower garden, furnishes these new floral designs, There 
are bouquets of pear, peach, cherry and apple blossoms resting on their slim 
green stems. Debutantes will wear a special silk in a faint shell pink with 
designs of apple blossoms in pale green leaves. All flower designs are fashionable. 
That is part of the Second Empire revival. 

Bianchini also makes black fabrics of crépe and satin with immense dull red 


roses thrown over the surface 


For lining long coats and fur garments, these 


rose printed designs are preferred to plain fabrics. There is a striking new 
material that resembles heavy faille. It is called “cotelé Phoenix” and it is 
certain to hold a position in the middle of the limelight. It is in Second Empire 
yellow, also in that alluring shade of brick dust that Callot [Turn to page 104] 








McCall Pattern 
dealers in the 
United States and 
Canada, or by 
mail, postage pre- 
paid, from The 
McCall Company, 
232-250 West 37th 
Street, New York 
City. 











3788 Dress 
4 sizes, 16 years 
36-40 
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WANTED 


MenandWomen 





to 
Earn Money 
PANG s (t)eat= 


this new easy way 


2 











SPARE OR FULL TIME 


A limited number of open- 
ings are now availabl to 














men and women who would 
like to earn mone at home 


| | 
L $20 TO $50 A WEEK 
| 












20S 6 65 6 66 6 





in spare hours or full time 
The work is wonderfully in 
teresting and pays unusually | a 
well. There is no canvass | 
ing, no monotonous drudgery | 
Many say they never dreamed | 
that uch a wonderful way | 

m GABRIEL ANDRE PETIT 
of earning money at home 

irt Dire , 

existed, 


NO SPECIAL ABILITY | 
OR EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


an you imagine anythin 





3703 Dress 





fascinating oratin r 
Novelties at hor ( " - ~ 8 sizes, 14-16 
other kind of work be Asa \ 36-46 
as applying beautiful QR 
colors to such artistic object 
indlesticks, wooden toy par 
ment lamp shades, wall plaque 


picture frames sewing table 
gate-leg tables? Then there are greeting ca 
to be colored, and cushion tops anu other tex 


tile articles to be decorated in Batik, and 37390 Dress 3832 Dress 
fascinating objects of copper and brass to | sige ES - = eta ay 
etched in beautiful designs sins a by tgs Sm See 
This is the wonderfully interesting field — 
work that it is now possible for you t ent 
through the national organization of Fir 
Industries. You can do the work in your , 252 ’ . ’ 
wherever you live, and under the new and ex No 3739, LADIES _ AND MISSES j 
elusive system of instruction devised by M Dress. Size 16 requires 2% yards | 
Gabriel Andre Petit after twenty yea of 54-inch material. Width, about 


experience, the w c 
a child could do it. 


EARNINGS ASSURED 


Fireside Industries guaran 
to each of its mer 


1% yards. In flannel or twill a 
tailored frock of this type will 
prove invaluable to college girls. 


No. 3832, Misses’ AND JUNTORS’ 
Dress; closing at left underarm 
seam of basque waist; two-piece 
straight gathered skirt. Size 16 
requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material; bertha, 34 yard of 30- 
inch. Width, about 2% yards. 





Fire e Industries are so enthusiastic a 
the work? 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK FREE 
; See | Th be —_ ees i 


Indu 
whi 


No. 3703, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Siip-On Dress; dropped shoul- 
ders. Size 16 requires 3'¢ yards 
of 32- or 36-inch material. Width, 
about 14 yards. Plaid material 
is smart for fall and would be 
attractive in this design. 


3840 Dress 
7 sizes, 16 years 
36-46 
Emb, No. 1377 





' 3 ‘ 3669 Dress 
| 3 I witt : sizes, 14-16 No. 3669, Lapres’ anp Misses’ 
4 t , Dress; with vest. Size 16 requires 
4 ; ‘ 2% yards of 54-inch material, 


j ” , 7g vard of 36-inch contrasting. 


j 4 
b \ Width, about 1% yards. The 
Address: Fireside Industries, Dept. 1810, Adrian, Mich dark dress relieved by a touch 
of white in vest and cuffs is 
especially attractive 


Sy 


<3 











et et et ee ee ee 
Fireside Industries, Dept. 1810 

Adrian, Michigan Patterns may be bought No. 3840, Lapres’ anv Misses’ 
he. + all McCall Pattern Strp-On Dress. Size 16 requires 


senses’ 


} 


4 


dealers in the United State 3 yards of 36-inch material. 

nd Canada, or by mail Width, about 1% yards. A 

f prepaid, from The smart decoration for this dress 

WUcCall Company, 232-25 is suggested’ in the outline-stitch 

\ HW a7th §=6©Street, New motif which may be worked 
} Ci from Embroidery No. 1377. 
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Forest Mills 


| 
| 
| UNDE RWEAR—4 





WakM underwear is perhaps 
the greatest protection against 
the chill winds of winter. And 
today comfort and appearance 
cue not be salhentin order 
to keep warm. 

Forest Mills Underwear fits 
snugly and will not “bunch” 
































































ups but is elastic enough to 
allow perfect freedom in all 
movements of the body. Every 
Me 24756 size is correct and only the best 
Emb.N materials obtainable are used 
in the manufacture of Forest 
Mills Underwear. Particular 
care is given to all details of 
3670 Drees ' fit and finish to insure lasting 
8 sizes, 14:16 ies wear and perfect satisfaction. 
36-4 “ ‘ 
i Forest Mills Underwear 
r . ° 
D . " variety of styl 
| No. 3832, Misses’ AND JuNIORS’ ts pacaietagineoie he ¥s Ar as “4 
4 Dress; two-piece straight gath- HH every member of the family, 
e ered skirt. Size 16 requires 3% as and can be had at the better 
2) yards of 40-inch material. Width es shops everywhere. Always ask 
, do , - Wy . 
% = — Sa 2% yards. NH for Forest Mills underwear by 
g makes an attractive oon If do not find 
* finish for neck and hem. aH name. sryou co | 
ri No. 3670. I , or aay it at your favorite store 
‘ No. 3670, Lapres’ AND MIssEs ‘ _ i 
x Surp-On Dress. Size 16 requires y 7 write us, and we will 
3 yards of 36-inch material, 1 t tell you the nearest 
yard of 40-inch contrasting for \ ( \dealer. ™% 
+. \ sleeves and bands. Width at {\ hy 
* \ lower edge, about 134 yards. Q a 
bo : : \ oe 
ie } No. 3738, Lapres’ AND MissEs’ ‘\ jit (\ 
iO Dress. Size 16 requires 3% . » w | 
¥ yards of 36-inch material, %4 = By \ ] 
x , yard of 36-inch contrasting. \ } } i 
3809 Dress ‘° / Width, about 114 yards A border \ | 1 a 
ae ie esti x for the blouse may be worked in | | 
Emb. No. 1377 e chain- and outline-stitch using 
H Embroidery No. 1154. 1H | | 
J No. 3841, Lapres’ anp Misses’ . iv 4 
Hy Sirp-On Dress. Size 16 requires — x ( 
x 2_ yards of 54-inch material. 3841 Dress 
F Width, about 1%4 yards. Two § sizes, 16 years || BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
bands of running-stitch would 36-42 Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 
provide an effective trimming. Emb. No. 1396 “ : 


Embroidery No. 1396 may be NewYork ane 


Ss ' ——e 
used. {Established 1872 j 
No. 3809, Lapres’ AND MissEs’ ft 














Patterns may be bought | 








Dress. Size 16 requires 3% yards from all McCall Pattern | 
of 36-inch material, 34 yard of dealers in the United States | 
36-inch for collar. Width, about and Canada, or by mail, 
13g yards. A triangular motif in postage prepaid, from The 
outline-stitch from Embroidery McCall Company, 232-250 
No. 1377, in colors, will supply a West 37th Street, New 





distinctive touch. York City. 
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The Work It Saves! 


Picking up lint and litter. 
crumbs and tracked-in dirt. 
rugs clean. 


Removing 


Keeping 


Ready for instant use 
Its cheerful help 


So handy, Too. 
a dozen times a day. 
never fails. 


The Bissell is an important member of 
every household. One that serves faith- 
fully for many years. And saves work 
for you and wear for the carpets. 


Bissell’s marvelous efficiency is due to 
its mechanical perfection. The famous 
Cyco Ball Bearings make it the quick- 
est, easiest, longest-lasting sweeper for 
daily use. 


Sold b furniture, 
uusefurnishing stores everywhere, 


hardware, department and 
at around 


$5.00 or $6.00, and Toy Bissells for the children, 
at 25¢ and up, depending upon style and locality. 


BISSELL 


caaver 


Carpet Sweeper 


SWEEPER CO., SAAND RAPIDS, MICH, 











Easy to use 
and 


4 SIZES 
EATING BLADES- SMOOTHER & QUICKER 


ENTIRELY SUPERIOR TAKE N° OTHER 


ALL of \UniteD ROYALTIES GRR 
DEALERS _ 1133 BROADWAY, NEW Yor 





sonet® 

. gesif! aad , 
“pe e ren 
t > 
soo é¢ 


ex?” .g.:° 
emrLoy fabs\g eats 
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ame 


3775 
Dress 


I size 
Emb. No 





No. 3771, Curtp’s Dress Witn 
BLooMers. Size 4 requires 21% 
yards of 36-inch material, }> yard 
of 36-inch contrasting, 

No. 3831, LivtLeE Boy’s Suit. Size 
4 requires 1% yards of 32-inch 
material, 3g yard of 36-inch for 
collar and cuffs. 

No. 3783, Grirv’s Coat. 
requires 136 yards of 
material. 



















No. 3764, Bovy’s 
Suit. .Size 4 re- 
quires 2 yards of 
36-inch material 
Embroidery No. 
833 is suggested 
for emblem. 

No. 3776, Boy’s 
Suir. Size 4 re- 
quires 156 yards 
of 32-inch mate- 
rial, yard of 
36-inch fer vest, 
collar and cuffs. 


Size 4 
54-inch 


For other de- 
scriptions see 
page 104. 
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ag AGENTS! I'll pay you to sell these 
dresses. Write for my —_— 
“Agent's Plan eae, 











No. 3758, Girt’s Dress. Size 10 requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch, 4% yard of 36-inch contrasting j i 
A trimming in outline- and lazy-daisy-stitch ' / { > 
may be developed from Embroidery No. 1335. > 
A 
3846-B 3776 3846-A 3762 3758 3779 3786 3775 3771 = 3831'S 3783'S 33764 «3834 
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3838 Dress A. we Pore se | 
4 sizes, 2-8 ” _ | 
Emb. No. 1338 .y 7 / | 
























There are Suitable 








3831 Suit 3827 Dress Kleinert’s Dress Shields 
3 sizes, 2-6 4sizes,6 montha, 
Emb, No. 833 to 3 years 


for Every Gown 


Emb, No. 646 
No. 3827, Cuitp’s No. 3774, INFANT’S 
Yoke Dress. Size 3 Dress. This simple 
requires 154 yards of dress requires 17@ yards 


LEINERT’S design Dress 
Shield’s for every sort of 
gown and any desired degree 


3846 | 36-inch material. A of 36-inch materfal and Dientection, & Sow wainalh 
Dress | rose spray in eyelet may be trimmed with P n 
5 sizes, work, Embroidery No. French-knot roses from need only the small Crescent 




















Emb. No 646, may be used. Embroidery No. 1120. Shape, the majority find the 
1350 No. 3834, Grri’s No. 3826, Boy’s Suir. Regular shape adequate, 

Dress. Size 12 requires Size 6 requires 2% while some require the spe- 

14g yards of 36-inch, yards of 36-inch mate- cial High Point. Different 

24 yards of 40-inch rial, 54 yard of 36- sizes and weights also help 

for skirt and sleeves inch contrasting. re you exactly the shield 

you need and the name 

Kleinert’s always means 

“guaranteed protection.” 





3826 Suit 
3 sizes, 4-8 





Dress Shield Guimpes 


These dainty garments are of 
fine net—either black or white- 
in slip*over style with shields 
stitched in just the right posi- 
tion. Convenient, comfortable, 
washed in a moment. 











V / 3783 4 






































/ Coat | 
6 sizes, / } 
sie + . . 
/ | Blue-line Sanitary Aprons 
| \ \ Particular women consider Blue- 
‘. | line Sanitary Aprons indispens- 


abletogood grooming.Kleinert’s 
make a variety of styles and 
Guarantee them all. 


o 
* 
AEC. US. PAT. OFF 


1. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO, 
485 Fifth Ave. New York 
: Cor. 41st St.—opp. the Library 





| 2 | 
| ; a 
} | 4s 23 
! fee at 
} nt p 3777 Cape 
i ieee mall, medium, 
ae : ‘ 
(+ large 


No. 3783, Grrt’s Coat. Size 12 requires 2 


| y | a | : ws 
s ‘ . | 
pee vards of 54-inch material. For ‘all and win- 
j } er wear is this coat appropriate } 
,% 7 \ j For other | 


BMAD % 9 HOP # 


tions, see f 
page 104 








3832 

Dress 

3839 Dress ape ae "IE mbar 2 5 sizes, 

3846 3838 3831 3827 $ clnes,, 634 3820 3830 3783 3777 3832 as 
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My dear—tomorrow’s 
complexion is the result 


of tonight’s “three minutes” Ny 


—then she told me ... that lovely 
creature I’ve always admired. . . that 
each night she cleanses her skin of 
every particle of dirt with a really 
pure cold cream. So her skin rests 
naturally all through the night and 
by morning is fresh and radiant. 
And how a luxurious cleansing with 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream is a matter of only ‘‘three 
golden minutes”* 
To have that well-groomed look, 
make it your rule never to let your 
face touch its pillow until your skin 
is thoroughly cleansed withthis per- 
fect cold cream. Use it for six nights 
. then notice the change! 
Forsale at department and drug stores 
—the white package with the red 
bands— Tubes 10c,25c,50c. Jars, 35c, 
$0c, 85c and $1.50. 
There’s a “Try-It-Yourself*’ trial 
tube for youm Free. Just send the 
coupon below. 


* * 


H ow to use those’ Three Golden Minutes” 


I -- Smooth a coat of this luxurious cold cream over 
pour face and neck, 

I] —Leave it on a minute to sink i 

as Wipe of the cleansir 


é 
and finish with a da f cid ater 


Daggell & 





Hamsdells ¢ 


PERFECT 
COLD CREAM 

















No. 3765, Lapies 
AND Misses’ Coat. 
Size 36, View A, re- 
quires 274 yards of 
54-inch material; 
View B, with cape, 
3144 yards of 54 
inch. Width, about 
13g yards. 


No. 3767, Lapies’ 
AND Muisses’ Coat. 
Size 36 requires 34 
yards of 54-inch 
material. Width at 
lower edge, about 
134 yards. 












Skirt 


zes, %4-42 


No. 3850, Lapres’ anp 
Misses’ Coat. Size 36 
requires 2 yards of 54- 
inch material. The hip- 
length coat is consid- 
ered a smart part of the 
fall suit. Trimmed with 
bands of fur, the effect 
will be decidedly pleas 
ing 


No. 3787, Lapres’ Cami 
SOLE SKIRT; in two 
pieces. Size 36 requires 
1 yard of 54-inch mate- 
rial; camisole, 7% yard 
of 32-inch. Width, about 
134 yards. 











ft? 
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3767 

4 

Coat 
7 sizes, 
i6 year 


36-46 
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1Thoughtful Gifts 
| Natural Rose Buds 


From old time gare 
dens. With allthe 
fragrance of the 
freshly cut rose. 
Packed in sweet 
grass basket which 
lends an added 
charm and fra- 
grance to the gift. 
Number 690, 
$1.00 

















° ° 
The Lingerie Tape Lady 
Who comes with more than nine yards 
of mercerized tape in pink and blue. 
This handy little figure complete with 
| tape needle sent anywhere. 


Number 1775, $.50 


In buying gifts for your friends 

you may easily select from 

the Pohlson Year Book of 

Gifts which contains hun- 

dreds suitable for ev ery 

member of the family. If you are lock- 

ing for originality, suitability and use- 

fulness, send for your copy of the Year 

Book today and save yourself that last 

minute rush and worry. All gifts sent 

postpaid and delivery guaranteed. 
x rite Dept. 25. 

POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


ALBRECHT Ss 


ADVANCED FUR 
Style Book For 1925 


SENT FREE 


For 69 years fashion leaders have depended upon Albrecht for 
fur style and quality Albrecht’s Catalog—better, more beau- 
tiful than ever—isready. 70th Anniversary Sale closes Octo- 
ber 20th. Tobuyfurs without having the money-saving facts 
in thisbookisunwise It isfree Get your copy now—Write 
E. Albrecht & Son, 404 Minnesota St.,St Paul, Minn., today. 


Albrecht Furs 


FOUNDED 
BUY REGIS D FURS - ae 9 
U 
Certificate : pure the Albrecht Registration 


FREE BOOK ‘LEARN <N PIANO! 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ at quarter usua! 
os. It shows why one lesson with ar 

pert is worth a dozen other lessons. 
fru Quinn's famous Written Method in- 





improvements in teaching music. Brings 

right to your home the great advantages of conservatory study. For 
the beginner or expe! wy = ed players. Highly endorsed, Successful 
graduates everyw Scientific yet eas: 2 spéeranne. Fully illus- 
trated. All music tree. Diploma grant ite today for free book 


Quinn Conservatory, Studio Mc90, 998 pt ‘tot, Boston, 25, Mass 


WOMEN /MONEY 


IN SPARE TIME 
Take orders for beautiful personal Christ- 
mas Cards, No experience necessary. 
Liberal commissions paid at once. Write 

| now for territory. 
SUNSHINE CO., Dept. A., 168 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago 











STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to6 years), Also nur- 
sery furniture. Prices very low, 
Money back if not satisfied. hd 
Book sent FREE, Write TODAY 


Fane Bryant fern % New¥o 


Learn at Home 
Without a Teacher 


It’s wonderful how rapid the average 
child “picks up’”’ the sweet-toned 
Buescher Saxophone. Many a child 
learns the scale in an hour and with- 
in 6 days is playing some popular air 


 Buzscyze , 
True-Tone ~ 


_ Saxophone 


Easy to Play 
ey Easy to Pay 


Besides being the easiest of all wind 
instruments to play, the Saxophone is 
one of the mostbeautiful It isthe most 
popular instrument for community or- 

~@, chestras, for church and school 
musicalaffairs, forsocial and home 
entertainment. A good Saxophone 
player is always popular socially 
and enjoys many opportunities to earn 
money. Send your name for a free 
copy of our interesting Saxophone 
Book. Shows pictures of the great 
Saxophone players and orchestras. 
Mention any other instrument in 
which you may be interested. 25, 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT c 
verything in Band and hestra instrume 3. 
1712 Buescher Block ELKHART. pemtane 
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fter all, 
there is no 
economy to 


. 3816 
compare with |) ca 
the economyof |") 


buying the best ; 
-and thus no 
Window Shade 
Rollers and 
Fabrics to com- 
pare with 









<= SHADE 

2PRODUCTS 
Established 1660 

ROLLERS ~ SHADE FABRICS- 


TEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 








©) YU 





és cspeiinrcestngaaeiis iomeil 


Handsome J 









Guaranteed Time Keeper. | 
Given for sellingonly30cards_ | 
-/ of DressSnap-fastenersatl0c. | 

reard. Easily sold. EARN 

BiG MONEY OR PREMIUMS. 
Order your cards TO-DA 
Send no money. We trust you till 
goods are sold. 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 





Box 114-Z Lancaster, Pa. 
This Parchment Shade Almost | 


Paints Itself! $2 (= 


You don't need experience; 
you don’t have to be an art 
ist. We tell you how. You 
save at least half the price of 
the finished shade and lamp! 

It’s easy and fascinating, 
no teacher needed. Our 
new shade book “How to 
Make and Paint Parch- 
ment Shades,"’ describes over 150 
beautiful designs and color com- 
binations. Also tells secret of new 
““Lustreraft”” Process of decorat- 
ing lamps, candlesticks, bowls, 
etc., to match lamp shades and 
room decorations, no firing need- 
ed, colors last forever. Costs only 
25c, tells how to make gifts for 
Christmas, weddings, birthdays, 
fairs, etc., with big profits for 
charity. 

Catalog 56A, just out, con- 
tains over 2,000 illustrations 
of lamp shades, vases, white 
china, etc. It is the best catalog we've ever issued. It is 
FREE! Write for it teday. 25c will bring the shade book. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 
CHINA PAINTERS: $2272.20 272 ~ 


us—we are America’s largest white china importers! 





















4 sizes 

Small, mec 
large, 

extra large 


0' 












3694 Cape 


I< YG Jp. 
> LATCSEL COAG | 
w a [ op 
hey pu. ty ff 


Patterns may be bought 
from 
tern dealers in the| 
United States and Can- 
ada, or by mail, post- | 
age prepaid, from The | 
McCall Company, 232- 
250 West 37th Street, 
New York City 


| 


ce 
> 
me 





3808 Coat 
5 sizes, 16 years 
36-42 


¢ ‘ 


\9 3850 Coat 
7 sizes, 

16 years 
36-46 


No. 3850, Laptes’ Anp | 


No. 3808, Laprgs’ AND 

Misses’ Coat. Size 36 M4£usses’ Coat. Size 36 | 
requires 3% yards of 54- requires 234 yards of | 
inch material. Width, 54-inch material. This | 
about 23% yards. The design shows a _ smart 
three-piece circular three-quarter length coat 


flounce is a departure which may be appro- 
from strictly straight priately worn with 
lines. dresses. 


No. 3816, Lapigs’ AND Misses’ 
Coat. Size 36 requires 23% 
yards of 54-inch material. 
Width, about 11% yards. Ab- 
solute simplicity is the rule 
for the long, straight coat 
which is a favorite fall model. 


‘No. 3694, Lapres’ Cape; 49- 
inch length. Small size re- 
quires 334 yards of 40-inch 
material. Width, about 1% 
yards. A cape of this type is 
equally appropriate for the 
street as for evening. For 
daytime, soft, woolen mate- 
rials may be used, while for 
evening chiffon velvet is 
charming. 








ail McCall Pat- |{ 


99 






You CAN Earn 
Money at Home 


Back of this statement 
is the Famous Gearhart 
Money-Back Guarantee. 


Home-Earned You can earn the extra 
Gearhart ; 
Pay-Chocks money you need in your 


spare time at home, in a 
genteel private way, with the Gearhart 
Hand Knitting Machine. You can buy 
the things you want—through Gearhart 
Pay Checks. Thousands of others are 
Gearhart home money makers—you can 
be one, too. 


Safeguarded 
by Gearhart 
Guarantee 


Back of the Gearhart Hand 
Knitter and its great earn- 
ing power is the Gearhart 
iron-clad money-back guarantee that you 
will understand the operation of this simple 
machine and make hosiery with it,—or you 
can return the outfit to us without having 
cost you a cent. 


Gearhart the 
Original 
Home Knitter 


Back of the guarantee is a 
36 year old company,makers 
of the “original” home knit- 
ter, with an enviable reputation for service 
to home earners. 


 atng The “Gearhart Planof Home 
—s Earning” is the sure, simple 


way to turn your spare time 

into extra dollars — in the comfortable 

privacy of your home. You can earn as 

“much as you please through this pleasant 

and profitable occupation, as you dev7*: 
part of your time or all of it. 

All the Yarn 


You Need 
For Knitting 


Gearhart furnishes you 
with all the yarn you re- 
quire —in fine, long-staple, 
virgin wool—for making this standard 
hosiery. You knit this yarn into hosiery 
and send it to the company. They send 
you promptly your liberal wage check and 
an equal quantity of new yarn to replace 
the amount sent in as hosiery. Thus you 
can be sure of a steady income and enough 
yarn on hand to continue your earnings 
without interruption. 
Send This Get start- 
a aa ed on this 
perma- 
nent, profitable 
home occupation. 
Fill out and mail 
this coupon today, 
and we will serid you 
free (without obli- 
gation on your part) 
our “Guide Book” to 
home earners tell- 
ing you all aboutthe 
new Gearhart Plan. 


GEARHART 


Knitting Machine Co. 


Founded 1888 
1013 West 4th Street, Clearfield, Pa. 
—--Fill out this coupon and mail it now,-=-=- 
Gearhart Knitting Machine Co., 
1013 West 4th St., Clearfield, Pa. 

Please send me without obligation all the 


interesting details including samples of knitting, 
“Guide Book,” etc 





Name 





Address ............ 
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Annette 
Kellermann Tells 
Her Secret Of 
Glorious Health 
And A Perfect 

Figure 


leformed as to be practically 0 crepe 
The world knows me today as he 


that 1 have always been fortunate 
enough to possess a symmetrical body 
Quite the opposite is true, however 


to be an invalid, I was bow-legge 
to an extreme degree; I could neither 
stand nor walk without iron brace 
which I wore constantly. For near! 
two years I had to fight against con 


would become the champion wWwomar 
wimmer of the world. No one ever 
dared to guess that I would be tie 
day starre <] in great feature film 
such as “A Daughter of the Gods,’ 
“Neptune’s Daughter,’” etc, Yet that 
is exactly what has happened 

I relate these incidents of my 
early life and my present success & 
show that no woman need be dis 


or her complexion. The truth i 
tens of thousands of tired, sick! 
overweight or underweight womer 





have already proved that a perfect 


figure and radiant health can be acquired in only fiftee: 


minutes a day through the same methods that I 


myself usec, 
can prove to you in 10 days that you can learn t 
acquire the body beautiful, make your complexion ro 


from the inside instead of from the outside, freshen and 
brighten and clarify a muddy, sallow, pimply face, stand 


and walk gracefully, add or remove weight at any part 
of the body; hips, bust, arms, shoulders, chin, limbs 
waist, abdomen; be full of health, strength and energy 


© that you can enjoy life to the utmost; be free from 


colds, headaches, neuralgia, nervousness, constipation 


veak back, and the many other ailments due to physical 


inefficiency; in short aequire perfect womanhood 
Just mailk me the coupon below or write a letter and 
I will send you at once and without charge my inter 


esting, illustrated new book, “The Body Beautiful.’’ I 


will also explain about my special Demonstration Offer 
All this costs you nothing and may show you the way 
to becoming a stronger, healthier, more graceful and 


more beautiful woman, as it has already done for so 

uany others. Just tear off the coupon below, and mail 

t, before my present supply of free books is exhausted 
Address 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN Inc., 
Dept. 810, 225 West 39h St., New York City 


Annette Kellermann Inc., Dept. 810 
225 West 39th Street, New York Ciry 


Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send | me entirely 


free of cost, yous new book, “The Body 
Beautiful.” 1 am particularly interested in 
) Reducing Weight ( ) Body Building 
N inne 
Kindly print name and address 
Addres 
City State 


BEADS aad aig oar allg kinds tor q Ags, 


t Antique bag 
atterns, steel beads. Bead bags repaired. Write for 


dresses, 


catalogue 


Joe Michel 37 W.39 St. New York City 


Mas people will be surprised t 
st é hear that as a child I was so 
most perfectly formed woman,”’ oa 


I was formerly so weak, sO puny as 


umption No one ever thought I 







couraged with her Ogure, her health, 


LADIES’ 
WalstcoaT BLOUSE. 
Si requires 2 
32-inch 


LapIEs’ 
BLOUSE 
» 36 requires 2.4 
f 36-inch 





Every Girl 


Can Earna 






- white gold 
ia of the 


owner of one of these watches 
HOME SUPPLY CO! 


BRACELET WATCH 
By Selling Fine Candy 


chews te o Ge newest, dainty rectangular 
white filled case. Ex 
i wel regulated and 
movement. 5 it rain ribbon 

4 fl 





pure and sells easily as it is 
wertised. Send for plan. Tells 
w you can become the proud 


NY 
433 Duane St., Dept. 1063, N. ¥. C. | 











fcmree © °K Ty 
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4 or coarse @ 


pores 


E LIZABETH ARDEN prescribes her 
~ VENETIAN PORE CREAM. An 
astringent cream which closes open pores, 
corrects their relaxed condition, tones (he 
sluggish skin cells. Wonderful for ugly 
pores on nose and chin; refines the coars 
est skin. $1, $2.50. 
Write describing your skin; Elizabeth Arde 
will send her personal advice and the book 
The Quest of the Beautifui, ’ outlining her 
Ask for booklet about [Elizabeth Arc 
Exercises for Health and Beauty 














°° 


Xawoo 








Elizabeth Awden 3 


681-P Fifth Avenue > New York k 

































3847 Skirt 


sizes, 24 to 38 





No. 3847, Laptes’ Two 
Piece Skirt; with inset 
at sides. Size 28 requires 
2% yards of 54-inch mate 


rial. Width at lower edge, 


about 2 yards. 
No. 3780, Lapies’ Biovs: 


Size 36 requires 27% yards 
of 36-inch material or 25¢ 
yards of 40-inch 


No. 3668, Laptes’ Sip 
On Bouse; dropped 
shoulders without sleeve 
Size 36 requires 15¢ yard 
of 36-inch material 

No. 3627, Lapres’ Strp-On 
BLouse. Size 36 requires 
33g yards of 36-inch ma 
terial or 23¢ yards of 54 
inch material 

No. 3540, Lapres’ Camy 
OLE SKIRT; In two piece 
size 36 requires 2 yard 
ol 36-inch material or 1 
yard of 54-inch. Width at 
lower edge about 1 
yards 


No. 3845, Lapres’ Beauty 
SHOP APRON. Size 36 ré 
quires 45¢ yards of 32-inch 
material, 34 yard of 36 
inch contrasting 




























Spanish 
Silk Lace 


JUST send your name 
and address — no 
money—and | will send 
— silk lace party dress 
to you. his is a won- 
derful opportunity of £ 
making an amazing 
saving. Order the 
dress and compare it 
with any similar dress 
and you will realize 
what atremendous £ 
bargain you are 
getting. Dressis 
made of Spanish 


venetian = 
oie Has elbo 

length J ond 
and a silk belt { 
set off with a ; 
large red rose. The . j 
sides of skirt are « 


ieia 
Lace 


Gow gold Ln 


esses ery 
fashionable for pont 
ty and evening wear. 
If you want the gold 


Black and 
Colors 

is dress 
ali-silk lace 


navy blue an 
with Venetian under-slip 
to match. The lace is guar- 
anteed to be pure silk. 
This is a remarkable bar- 
gain. Order black, navy and brown by Wo. 81. 
DELIVERY FREE Just send your name and 
: address—no money. When 
the dress arrives, pay the postman $%.98 for it. We 
have paid Se oe charges, Wear the 
dress at any time. If it is not better than you ex- 
pected, return it at our expense and we wili cheer- 
fully refund your money. Be sure to give color and 
size. Order by number given above, 


WALFER FIELD CO., Dept. 1438 , CHICAGO 


Private Stationery 


TH FASHIONABLE WALLET FLAP ENVELOPES 











YOUR name and address 

printed FREE on every sheet 
and Envelopein ONL 
dark blueink using 


wy. bare Wh Tee, Velvet 
ure White, Ve! ‘~ 
nooth, ¢ crisp, Crinkl , Post PAID 


avy bond in > ae paper. 


2 hea’ 
= bie Bargain catalog Free with stationery. Send 
only 85c.Money back 


if dissatisfied. Write clearly 
will also send 100 shoots and 50 ope for 60c or 200 
Sheets and 100 ‘oe all rag oak ag ame. eae 
CHICAGO, U: Scat” 













FOR THAT THROBBING 


NERVOUS HEADACHE 


massage the a 
with cooling, soothing 


“entholatum 


Write for free sa 





Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. .Y. Wichita, Kans, 
an cn ne ee IN PR TR 2 seer re J 










Have that longed 
for Breakfast Room 


by enameling the unused 
table and chairs with 
Fixall. Easy to clean 
and not affected by 
water, hot or cold, 


Send 10c for quarter 
pint can, postpaid 
and helpful book. 
let on refinishing 
furniture, floors 
and wood- 
work, 


Louisville 
Varnish Co. 


1406 Maple St. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Living room, dining room, 
2 bedrooms,kitchen,bath.4 
other plans,some with pan- 
tries dining alcoves, grade 
andinsidecellarentrances. 
Get tree Aladdin Catalog. 


Aladdin catalog contains 
seven different plans 

this house; some witb in- 
set nape oe grade and 
inside cellar entrances, 
two and three bedroomse 





Living room, dining room, 
kitchen, antry, three bed- 
rooms, bath. Semi-open stair- 
case and rear porch. Four 
bedroom plan with grade 
cellar entrance at same price. 





Here's your opportunity to avoid 
high apartment rentals. Build 
this home yourself. Two men can 
build it in a week. Our instruc- 


a ag plans shown in Aladdin catalog 


Dutch Colonial with full ceil- 
ings first and second floors. 
14x22 ft. living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, grade cellar entrance. 


inside lots or narrow cor- 
ner lots Full ceiling 
heights entire second floor, 
Sewing room, columned 
and inset fromt entrance 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and drawings reight pa to 
your station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles to choose from. Write nearest mill today for FREE 
Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 353. 


The ALADDIN Co., ficuicaN 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 
GO INTO BUSINESS <n pir pd 
_Establish and oper- 

ate a “‘New System Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your community. 

We furnish gi 4 a making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women. Big dy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
put it off. W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 120, E. Orange, N.J. 


We Pay $8 a Day 


taking ‘orders for guaranteed 
hosiery for men and women. 
All styles and colors. 






Written guarantee with each pair to wear and give satise 
faction or new hose free. Steady daily income. Full or 
spare time. No experience necessary. Low priced. Our 
silk hose lead. Take orders for six to ten pairsaday. Repeat 
= increase every month. Prompt delivery guarane 

. For a steady, year round business there is noth« 
os better than this line. Write for territory and samples, 


aed — co., ce c- -83 Dayton, Ohio 


Tees Dole Mets 
Dept 170 
25 Madson Ave.New York 


| 
' 
! 
1 
' 
Sond me FREE 20 samples 
i 
| 
“| 
1 


Loly Rofors « Quararted G 


TR a i me cere 
ES a Ee ae 
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tions explain every step. Five 


Dutch Colonial for wide | 


Grou 8) 















3848 Skirt 


sizes, 24-38 


No. 3848, Lapies’ Two- 
Piece Skirt. Size 28 re- 
quires 2% yards of 36- 
inch material. Width, 
about 1% yards. 


No. 3842, Lapres’ St1p-ON 
Buiouse. Size 36 requires 
1% yards of 32- or 40- 
inch material. A trimming 
in darning-stitch, such as 
Embroidery No. 1009, is 
easily worked. 





No. 3654, Lapres’ Sitip-ON 
Bouse. Size 36 requires 
154 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, 234 yards of 2%- 
inch ribbon. 





No. 3843, Lapies’ BLousE; 
with vest. Size 36 requires 
34%, yards of 36-inch 
material, vest 34 yard of 
27-inch. 


No. 3537, Lapres’ CaMiI- 
SOLE SkKirT. Size 36 re- 
quires 2 yards of 36-inch 
material. Width, at lower 
edge, about 114 yards. 


No. 3787, Lapies’ CAMI- 
SOLE SKIRT. Size 36 re- 
quires 334 yards of 36- 
inch 11aterial, camisole, 7 
yard of 32-inch. Width 
‘about 13@ yards. 


a 


OF 


3855 Blouse 


sizes, 34-46 








3842 Blouse 


V4 
S at, 34°44 


Emb. No. 1009 


No. 3855, Laptes’ 
Bouse. Size 36 re- 
quires 2 yards of 
36-inch material, 5 
yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 


No. 3828, Lapres’ 
Biouse. Size 36 re- 
quires 2 yards of 
36-inch material. 
































3828 Blouse se 


6 $1Zes, 34 


3654 Blouse 


7 sizes, 324-46 





3843 
Blous 
6 size 
4°44 
3537 
Skirt 


34-46 





I go thru the rub of 


the tub and come out 
like NEW 


says PETER PAN 


I am very happy today for it is my 
first anniversary. Just a year ago I 
was introduced to McCall readers as a 
Guaranteed Fast Color Gingham and 
today hundreds of thousands ef women 
know my reliability for they have 
proved § Hold My Color by their own 
experience. 

I am happy, too, because I want you 
to meet a new member of my family— 


Peter Pan Fast Color Prints 
When you buy either of us you get this 
GUARANTEE—— 

We are ready to replace any gar- 

ment made of genuine PETER PAN 

if it fades. 
__._-.HENRY GLASS & CO. 

For your own safety and satisfaction, 
refuse all substitutes and insist on the 
fabric that bears this mark on the sel- 
vage of every yard: 


“*Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color” 


If your dealer cannot supply 


ac 4 
Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color™ 
GINGHAM, in plain shades, yard wide; 
in woven che cks, 32 inches wide; in 
PRINTS 32 inches wide with my name 
on the selvage, write to Henry Glass & 
Co. for the book of 
LARGE AND 
4? BEAUTIFUL FREE 
SAMPLES .. 
They will have your order filled 
a by a reliable retail house. 
hen you write for these FREE SAMPLES 
be sure to give the name of your dealer 
and say if he sells 


“Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color” 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 


44 WHITE ST. NEW YORK 





Learn in Spare Tims atHome 
Earn $30-35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners,Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Retigious Workers 


by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method, Leading Chicago Bys- 
tem. Endorsed by physicians, Es 
tablished 25 While 
Earn While Learning 
if you ware over 18 and under 55 
te for 
mole, Less i Paes with FREE 
BL 
Become Independent ig AGo ec egies rr; 
Dect. 910 - 421 South Ashland Goulevard - Chicago 


PSS O00 2 eee ee eee 





} BEAUTIFY IT WITH 
“DIAMOND DYES” | 


a eataa er 
Perfect home a 

ing and tinting is 
guaranteed with Dia- 
mond Dyes. Just dip 
in cold water to tint 
soft, delicate shades, 
or boil to dye rich, 
permanent colors. 
Each 15-cent pac -ze 
contains directions so 
simple any woman 
= can dye or tint lin- 
gerie, silks, ribbons, 


aiid 








skirts, waists, dresses, coats, stockings, 


sweaters, draperies, coverings, hangings, 
everything new. 

Buy “Diamond Dyes”—no other kind 
and tell your druggist whether the material 
you wish to color is wool or silk, or whether 
it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 





«3B 


For Colonial Homes 
The refined upright shown above fits 
delightfully into Colonial interiors. In 
Antique, or in Adam brown mahogany 


‘ 


with lustrous “satin” finish, its refined de- 
sign bespeaks its superb musical quality 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Combine the best traditions of old time Boston 
piano building with the most advanced ideas of 
today. Built, as from the first, in but one qual- 
ity—the best—by the same interests, with the 
same artistic ideals, they are used in over 500 in- 
stitutions and 70,000 homes. Write for catalog, 
showing latest styles of Uprights, Grands and Players. 
a 

How to Buy 
Where no dealer sells them we ship IVERS & POND 


piano direct from the tactory he piano must please 
or it returns at our expense for Railroad freights. Lib- 
eral allowance for old pianos in exchange. Attractive 
easy payment plans 


Fill out and send this coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers 


Name 





Address 


Y2 








00 ee 
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‘ortanes are being made in Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, 
Motor Inns and Coffee Shops everywhere, You can yo 
one in your own home and make money hand over fist, 
or manage one already going. Big salaries paid to train- 
ed managers; shortage acute e teach you entire busi- 
seas by mail in your spare time Be independent. Write 

Book, **P Profit’. : 


for Free ook, ‘iouring Tea for ‘ 
Lewis Tea Room Institute 
Dept.C -5042 Washington, D.C. 











KNITTING WOOLS 


HIGHEST QUALITY HAND KNITTING YARNS 
that stand the test of comparison on both quality and 
oY to inspect ey ee 
Per Oz. 15c Per Oz. 22c 


200 ..ie*.. FREE 


THE CLIVEDEN COMPANY 429-C High Street 











| EARN $30 TO $40 A WEEK 


rn r pr i met 


| 


j 
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THE NEW EMBROIDERIES FOR HOUSE LINENS AND FALL FROCKS—EASILY 
TRANSFERRED WITH A HOT IRON 


By 
Elisabeth May Blondel 
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1393. Bedspread Corners.—1394: Bolster and Motifs. 
1395, TRANSFER DESIGN FOR 
BEeAp TRIMMING. 2 each of pointed 
1634 and 11 inches long; 
4 yards of each border. (Dress 
Wo. 3793, 14 to 16 years, 36 to 42; 
45 cents.) Price, 40 cents. Yellow 








No. 1396, TraNsFER DESIGN FOR 
DaRNING-STITcCH. 1 neck motif, 4 
motifs 20% inches long, 4 yards 


years, 36 to 46; 45 cents.) Price, 
40 cents. 


1391, TRANSFER DESIGN FOR 
35-INCH CENTERPIECE. For French 
knots, lazy-daisy-, outline-, chain-, 


Colors described in pattern. Price, 


1392, TRANSFER DESIGN FOR 
ScarF Enps. 2 motifs 9% x 17% 


Use écru or cream linen 
Price, 25 cents. Yellow or blue. 





1395 Below. Bead Trimming. 










(Dress No. 3703, 14 to 16 


r 92 Below. 
Yellow or blue. 1392 Below 





and __ buttonhole-stitch. 


Yellow or blue. 


Matches Centerpiece No 


ner) Us 




















1396 Below. Dress Trimming. 
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How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns 


rly every 
iny, 232 


No. 1393, TRANSFER DE- 
SIGN FOR BEpsPpREAD Cor- 
NERS. Includes 4 corner 
motifs 15 x 15 inches. 
Bolster and Motifs Design 
No. 1394 (price, 30 cents) 
complete an attractive bed- 
room set. Develop in 2 
shades of one color as de- 
scribed. For French knots, 
lazy-daisy-, satin-, darn- 
ing- and_ outline-stitch. 
Price, 40 cents. Blue. 


No. 1394, Transrer De- 
SIGN FOR BOLSTER AND 
Motirs. Bolster design, 
21% inches across, 7%4 
inches deep; 18 small 
sprays, 4% x 6 inches. 
Matches Bedspread De- 
sign No. 1393 (price, 40 
cents). The sprays may be 
combined with bedspread 
and used on curtains and 
scarf. Price. 30 cents. Blue 


































Transfer Patterns. If you find that you can’t secure them, write to 
: York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, 208-212 
nd St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Tororto, Canada. 


212 S. Jefferson 
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EMBROIDERED HATS, HOUSE DRESSES AND NEGLIGEES 
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No. 3791, Lapres’ Hovse Dress 
with Special Transfer (yellow). In 
6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust. Size 36 re- 
quires 34% yards 36 inches wide; 34 
yard contrasting; 8 skeins cotton. 
Price, 40 cents. 

No. 3792, Lapres’ House Dress 
with Special Transfer (yellow). In 
6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust. Size 36 re- 
quires 344 yards 36 inches wide; 
5 skeins cotton. Price, 40 cents. 
No. 3851, Lav.£s’ AND Misses’ ONE- 
Prece Dressinc SAcQuUE AND Cap 
with Transfer. In 3 sizes, small (34, 
36), medium (38, 40), large (42, 44). 
2% yards 40 inches wide for any 
size, 9 yards lace; 7 skeins silk floss. 
Price, 35 cents. 

No. 3852, Lapres’ AND Misses’ ONE- 
Piece NEGLIGEE AND BANDEAU with 
Transfer. In 3 sizes, small, medium, 
large. Small size requires 334 yards 
40 inches wide, 14 skeins. Price. 
35 cents. 


SR + 











By 
Elisabeth May Blondel 


A Special Transfer 
Design to Fit is In- 
cluded With Each 


Pattern 





No. 1372, McCarty Patrrern ror Lapies’ Hat. In 23-inch head size. Embroi- 
dery Transfer (yellow) included with directions, also large photographic 
pictures showing how to make the hat step by step. Requires 34 yard, 36 
inches wide, either duvetyn, velvet or satin; 7 skeins silk floss. Price, 35 cents. 


No. 1384, McCati PATTERN For Laptes’ Hat. In 23-inch head size. Includes 
Transfer Design (yellow) and embroidery directions. A complete lesson in 
millinery is given in large photographic pictures which even a beginner can fol- 
low. Requires 34 yard 36-inch wide duvetyn, 134 yards 6-inch ribbon; 8 skeins 
silk floss. Price, 35 cents. 








Detail of Cap 
tab, No. 3851. 
See illustration 
and description 
below. 
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How to Obtain McCall Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you can’t secure 
them, write to The McCall Company, 232-250 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest 
Branch Office, 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada 
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HEELS 


ordon 
HOSIERY 


For such gala occasions as 
masquerades and fancy dress 
balls, hosiery is perhaps one 
of the most important acces- 
sories to the costume. It 
must harmonize with the gay 
colors worn by the dancer, 
and impart the confidence 
that comes from knowing it 
will stand the strain. 


Gorpon Hosiery comes in 


all shades and colors, and its 
dependable quality has been 
attested to many times over 
by millions of wearers for 
more than half a century. 


Made according to the 


most rigid specifications, 
Gorpon Hosiery is known 
for its long wearing qualities 
and it never fails to give last- 
ing satisfaction. 


Nearly all good stores 
carry Gorpon Hostery 


It is often costly to buy 


**just any silk stocking” 
To get the best and achieve 
economy, always ask for 


Gordon in Silk, Wool, 
Lisle or Cotton for 
men, women and 
children. 


BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills es 
oston 
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sparkling 


white and clean 


SANI-FLUsH removes all stains 
and incrustations from the toilet 
bowl—leaves it white and shin- 
ing. Sani-Flush also cleans the 
hidden, unhealthful trap without 


injury to plumbing connections 
—destroys all foul odors. 
Sani-Flush cleans the bowl 


more thoroughly than you can 
by any other means—and with 
scarcely any effort on your part. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, 
the can, and flush. 


follow directions on 
Always keep 
a can handy in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. d 


Canton, Ohio 





Cleans Closet Bowls’ Wi thout Scouring 














THE NEW ALLEN BOOK OF BEADS 


a 


is ready. A 36-page book, all beads illustrated actual size 
Send 10 cents for book and a piece of music, thought t& 
be the most beautiful lullaby in the English language 
Alien’s Boston Bead Store, & Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Anldeal Way 
toLarn Money 


Do you want more money? 
Here is an opportunity that offers 
an excellent income for your spare 
time and very large profits if you 
devote your entire time to the 
work. Weare now appointing one 
woman in each community as our 
representative to take orders for 


JANALENE 


Dresses for Misses§and Children 
6 \ Janaléne Dresses are charming frocks 
™> made in exclusive styles, of fine ma 






terials, fini mee with exquisite workman 
ship. These lovely dias s are not available in st 
but can be bought only through our representative 
The exce ler nt values and moderate prices make them 





irresistible Selling experier Of Necessary W 
furnish complete ent full instruct 
Write today for the de " thi i 





nified, pleasant ar d very 


The ae Dresemekers, Dept D-1, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Neck, Shoulde rs. 
Short r 





t E 
Bust, Waist, Hios 
ust 


$34 y gua 
SISA pet Justabie 
the bata tf $12 at 
$3 Ten Days’ Triat 
Onder te 
weir aed Vormatwn 


ACME SAL ES CO., Dept. 10-G 
380 Throop Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


(WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED 
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The Outlook 


[Continued from page 93] 
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has chosen, in wine, in beige, in rosewood 
and in Empire green for the daring in- 
dividualist. It is patterned in blocks built 
in two tones of the same color, espe- 
cially for long coats. The outstanding 
hade is called Bacchus, taking its name 
from the exact coloring of a crushed 
grape. In Civil War days there was a 
similar shade known as_ pokeberry. 

A sensational fabric for evening goes 
by a name one can broadly translate into 
“zephyrs of silk.” It, also, is a Second 
Empire revival and you can visualize it 
by thinking of tarlatan reduced to the 
texture of a breath of wind or a soap 
bubble. The dressmakers will use it in 


several layers; perhaps in pink, green, 
orange, blue, white in one dance frock. 
The effect is similar to the tulle frocks 


worn by young women in the late Vic- 
torian era. Worth, the dressmaker, ad- 
vises a tulle scarf for every evening gown 
and he matches one, to the other. It 
is reasonable to believe that Bianchini’s 
“zephyrs of wind” is the Georgian edi- 
tion of Victorian tulle. 

Another Second Empire fabric revived 
for formal gowns is chiffon with a raised 
design in velvet that imitates English 


Descriptions for page 96 
No. 3775, Inrant’s One-Piece Dress 
Requires 154 yards of 32-inch material 
An eyelet spray from Embroidery No 
1338 would be a dainty addition. 
No. 3834, Grrt’s Dress. Size 8 requires 
Y% yard of 54-inch material; skirt, 


yard of 54-inch. 


No. 3846, Grirw’s Strp-On Dress. Size 
12, View A, 134 yards of 54-inch mate- 
rial; bertha, 54 yard of 36-inch. Size 
View B, 1% yards of 40-inch, collar, 
34 yard of 36-inch. Scattered flowers in 
buttonhole-stitch, Embroidery No. 1350, 
would be charming in colors 
No. 3762, Girt’s Dress. Size 12 re- 
quires 336 yards of 36-inch material. 
The schoolgirl will appreciate the satin- 
stitch Chinese monogram, Embroidery 
No. 1267, as a trimming. 
No. 3779, Gtru’s Dress. Size 14 re- 
quires 176 yards of 54-inch material, 
yard of 36-inch contrasting 
No. 3786, Girw’s Coat. Size 14 requires 
254 yards of 54-inch material 


eyelet embroidery, minus the openwork 
The patterning is the same as that on 
Madeira napkins As lace is to be much 
worn this winter there is an exquisite 
cream chiffon with a velvet design done 
in squares to imitate fine lace. 

Velvet is to be worn in the evening 
and much of it is superbly printed with 
Venetian designs, in Turkish, Byzantine 
and Chinese patterning. As it is to be 
a velvet season the gorgeousness of sten- 
cil and lamé work has been adopted to 
make the fabric more impressive. There 
are several panels of velvet in different 
splendid designs. Such panels are used 
as borders, girdles or whatever method 
suggests itself as a happy means of com- 
bining plain and patterned fabrics, for of 
such combinations are gowns to be made. 

Rodier has invented a remarkable as- 
sortment of borders, and these, taken 
together with the splendor of the printed 
panels, emphasize the fashion for com- 
bining figuration with a plain surface. 
Galloons of all kinds and widths will be 
used to frame frocks, to accentuate 
edges, to give lines. Rodier has woven 
one tissue with a border like a carpet; 
it is clearly a Moroccan inspiration. 


Descriptions for page 97 
No. 3846, Grrw’s Sir-On Dress. Size 
6 requires 134 yards of 36-inch material 
\ flower banding in buttonhole-stitch, 
Embroidery No. 1350, is suggested. 
No. 3838, Cuitp’s Sitip-On Dress. Size 
2, 76 yard of 36-inch, 34 yard of 36-inch 
for yoke and band. Eyelet work as of- 
fered in Embroidery No. 1338 is sug- 
gested. 
No, 3831, Littte Boy’s Suit. Size 4 re- 
quires 134 yards of 36-inch material, 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. For the 
eagle emblem, Embroidery No. 833 
would be pretty in red. 
No. 3829, Girw’s Strp-On Dress. Size 14 
requires 2'%4 yards of 54-inch material 
No. 3839, Girw’s Strp-On Dress. Size 12 
requires 17g yards of 36-inch material, 
14 yards of 9-inch lace. 
No. 3777, Girv’s Cape. Medium size, 
(8 to 10 years) requires 15¢ yards of 54 
inch material. 
No. 3832, Misses’ 
Size 14, 21% 


AND Juniors’ Dress 
yards of 40-inch material 


One of the Popular Bedroom Sets 
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EMBROIDERY Dt N l ror Bep 

D. OU pl titche in iy colors are 
worked on unbleached muslin or linen 
to make this charming bedspread. In 
popular style are the curtains and bu- 
reau scarf to match, for which additional 
ire provided 
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EMBROIDERY 
able for a 


Desicn No. 1343. Adapt- 
bolster, measuring 42 
inches across Embroidery directions 
correspond- with Bedspread No. 134?. 
Emprowwery Desicn No. 1344. These 
corners in different sizes are adaptable 
for curtains, vanity scarf, etc 
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Children Love Music 


When Taught THIS Way 





PARENTS ~ Do You Know... 


| WHY so many children dislike to take their music 


lessons? Why they protest against practice instead 
of striving to make progress? Why they fail to 
learn music as easily as they learn arithmetic? 


Do you know that the study of music can be 
made of fascinating interest to the child? Do you 
know that the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 
is a standardized text work for the study of music 
—that these lessons are given by the classroom 
method as well as individual instruction—and are 
taught only by competent and experienced music 
teachers who have passed rigid examinations? 


All these and many more questions are answered 
and explained in a 32-page book “Winning the 
Child to Music.” This book is so enlightening, 
interesting and valuable that it shouid be in the 
hands of all parents who have the interest of their 
child at heart. It will be sent free on request— 
together with the name and address of the nearest 


Certificated Teacher of the 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


Write today for this FREE book which 
will guide you on the right road toa 
real musical education for your ch 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
4570 Olive Street . ’ ‘ ’ St. Lous, Mo. 


IANT WORK cm? 


warn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCGING Dpotos. b o« 
Women. No selling or canvassi ng. i 
suarantee employment, and furnish ORKING ri] rit 
PREE. Limited offer rite today 

ARTCRAFT STUDIOS Bept. 86, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 


» a Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, . Write for 

amples. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00 
C. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 
Big Profits in Home Cooking! 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make 
home cooking, cake-making, candy-making give big profits 
How to cater, run profitable Ti RC » Motor Inns, 
Cateterias, etc. Write tor free booklet, ‘Cooking for Profit’ 


American School of Home Economics, 876 E. 58th St., Chicago 


$3anHour 
for spare timne 
at Hlome~ 


ating new way to earn money 
" 1 Women wanted everywhere 
to fill openings in our national organization as Per- 
manent Wave Specialists No previous experience 
necessary W- teach you quickly by mail and 
furnish everything to start. 


Permanent Wave Outfit FREE 
Complete Outfit for giving real permanent wave 
absolutely FREE to our members. Used in any home 
with electric lights. Gives beautiful, Natural, lasting 
wave and curl to any head of hair Write to-day for 
FREE book explaining this wonderful opportunity. 

Beauty Arts Society, Dept. 610 
145 West 36th St., ew York City 


10 t% 


You can have $10.00—or even more— 
easily, in return for a little of your spare 
time used in taking care of new and re- 
newal McCall subscriptions in your 
locality. 





































You need no previous experience, and 
there isno expense to you. You sell your 
time, for which McCall's will pay you 
liberally. Mail the coupon for details. 


Send For Facts Today | 


Dept. 10-H, McCall’s Magazine 
250 West 37th St., New York 


Tell me how I can make my time worth rea 


money. 
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How The Madame X 
Quickly Reduces 
Waist and Hips 


Based upon a remarkable new principle of “‘unconscious massage”’ 


that smooths away the fat with every natural move. 


A scientific 


triumph—takes off 3 to 10 inches easily, comfortably. Thousands 
have already achieved slim, boyish lines through this amazing girdle. 


The ideal way to reduce at last 
—comfortable, healthful, quick! 


a 

Db Si 
~ Here is a light, flexible girdle 

f 1\ that you slip into in a jiffy, that 
iy % you wear as a corset. It patterns 
Gey itself snugly against the figure, 


conforming to your lines, neither binding nor com- 
pressing. But it holds your figure firm and erect, 
keeps your lines smooth and slim-looking. You actu- 
ally look more slender the moment you put it on. 

And you walk, you breathe, you sit, you climb 
stairs, you bend—never for a moment conscious of 
this astonishing girdie but knowing that it is at 
work every minute, meeting every move of your 
muscles and tissues, gently massaging, gently knead 
ing—minute-by-minute moulding the fat away! It 
; a wonderful new form of self-massage, healthful 
because it keeps the pores open and 
breathing, comfortable because it 


Madame X Girdle offers for the first time a method 
of reducing that makes you look thin while getting 
thin, that is simple and natural, that is healthful 
and pleasant, The live rubber used is the very 
same kind prescribed by famous athletic coaches 
and health authorities for reducing purposes. 


~ . a 
Special Features 

The Madame X Girdle is so flexible and comfort- 
able, yet it gives wonderful support to the back 
and sides, conceals big hips, waist and abdomen at 
once, gives straight smooth lines. Thousands of 
women who do not need to reduce wear it for com- 
fort only, especially women who are active. And 
women who wear it would never go back to the 
old-fashioned corset 

The Madame X Reducing Girdle is speciaily de 
signed with a hand-turned hem that 
prevents splitting or tearing. It is 





does not melt away the fat or press 


it elsewhere, quick because the 
Madame X Girdle is made of a new few of ¢ 





; . a eh 
kind of live rubber, “dry-heat Sears tie 

° ° files may be er 
cured, and speciaily designed for any one intereste 


reducing purposes. 
ed 


New Discovery 
“Unconscious Massage”’ 
The Madame X Reducing Girdle 


‘Tl have reduce 
inches from 36 


is worn over a vest so that no rub- = E. ¢ 
ber touches the skin. But through 

vour undergarment the live rubber “ 

holds the flesh firm with a sort of —4-%. 


my waist—now 


uction, massaging easily against it 


and are now 49 





What They Say 


These excerpts ar 








“*L think the reducing girdle is 


ine redu 
and thighs and 5 


dmy waist to 29 
5. I 
all day and wouldn't be without 

Mrs 

3140 California St., 

Berkeley, Calif 
The Madame X is too wonder 
ords 


lam 39. My ~~ 
were 66 before using the girdle 


fitted with garters that are properly 
adjusted for comfort; and the back 
lacing makes it possible to adjust 
the girdle to your figure as you be- 
ry come daily more slender. The special 
open front insures perfect comfort 
while you sit or work. And the 
girdle is made so that it cannot slip 
up or down, 


e from just a 


7 inches in hips 
inches in the 


wear the girdle 


Insist Upon the 
Madame X 


Dahueka, 


105 





































Girdle 
Nothing Else Like 
It 


was 51 around 








w 
with every littke move you make. 105 Gast Bn 
It is this constant “unconscious —— Do not confuse the ¢ 
massage” that quickly takes 3 to 10 ea cdiare pean, wearing |, the Madame X Reducing 
inches from the waist, hips and yous. Bere when’, boat Girdle with imitations 
thighs—sometimes two inches or so from, hips. No more corsets for that may look fine 
the very first week. And it is the si ise) Bete, Fetoom. when new, but are 
free, live, uncovered rubber that Watsonville, Caiff not made of live 
produces the amazing “unconscious rubber which pro- 
massage.” duces “unconscious 
Note in the illustration how the massage” and lack resiliency so 
girdle comes down well over the that they quickly lose their shape 


thighs and reduces them as well as the 
hips—one of the unusual features of 
the Madame X 

No reducing method quite like the 
Madame X Reducing Girdle has ever 
been known before. There have been 





— girdles that pressed away the fat to 
| } some other part of the bedy, or 
torturously melted a pound or so 
| op away—but the Madame X Girdle 
---——. 

} ° actually massages the fat away as 


though a pair of magic rubber hands 
were doing the work! 





Hrasster ais e 

ve rubber This new method of fat control 
ew principe does away forever with hot, tiring 
‘“umcon- exercises, unsatisfying diets, costly and 


fous mas- 
age.’ 


wearisome massage treatments. The 


MADAME X COMPANY, Inc., 


and usefulness. Remember that there 
is no cther girdle “just as good” as 
the Madame X which is the original 
reducing girdle. It was designed by 














experts of many years’ experience 
and is made of special rubber. So 


tremendous has the demand for this marvelous 
girdle become that one of the biggest stores in 
New York has been obliged to open a special 


Madame X department. 
Try on the Madame X Girdle today. Look for 
the name on the box—and stamped on the girdle! 
Send for free 24 page booklet, “The New Health- 
ful Way to Reduce” which explains in detail the 
new discovery that does away with old-fashioned 
methods of reducing. Address Dept. G 12210. 


410 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


On Sale at All Leading Stores Where Corsets Are Sold 


ladame X Reducing 


Makes You Look Thin 
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Care Pot ox} 





While Getting Thin 


idle 





New hand-turned hem absolutely prevents 
splitting or tearing 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: I-NEWMAN ‘& SONS Inc: CHICAGO=*=*CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: DOMINION CORSET COMPANY LTD- QUEBECs 
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For a month the Camp knew nothing of the 
tragedy which was growing like an evil fungus 
in its midst, going blithley about its business. 
And then came the day when the great tree 
fell out of its line, owing to a hidden sore of 
rot at its heart, and one of its spreading arms 
reached out and took the Boss as if to avenge 
Choisal. 

There was running and shouting and a vast excitement 
when the men brought him home. And then came Amalie 
Choisal, running like a rabbit, mouth open and hands tear- 
ing at the men who blocked her way. She gained entrance 
and flung herself upon the bed, clutched Deborest and strove 
to pierce his darkness with the blue lances of her wild eyes. 
She called him by every Saint in her calendar to hear her 
and speak, 2nd she kissed him, face, head and hands, with 
an abandon of anguish that took no note of time or place 
or audience. And the populace went soberly away and 
forebore to look at little Chaisal when he came in at dusk 
to put his teams away. He got the truth from Flarity who 
stood waiting in the path from the barns to the houses. 

“Th’ Boss’s near gone, fast asleep an’ sinkin’ they say, 
an’ you can do nothin’ to him now. But ye can take yer 
wife away. I'll carry her if ye give th’ word, undher one 
arm wid pleasure. Do ye so?” 

Choisal shook his head. “No, M’sieu,” he 
thick voice, “bot—a thousan’ thanks to you, mon ami. 
are mos’ kind. I— will go to—my house.” 

And he passed unsteadily along the path where the shad- 
ows thickened. Flarity looked after him wonderingly, hands 
on hips. He knew well what fe would have done in Choi- 
sal’s place, yea, verily! 

Poor Choisal,—alone with the shadows of the soul’s dis- 
aster! He made no light nor any fire, but sat heavily down 
in his chair beyond the table and hung his clasped hand: 
between his knees, and there the long night saw him. 
That Jone night was Gethsemane to CHoisal. He reviewed 
their life together, his and Amalie’s, the quiet joy of their 
days, the hopes and ambitions of the future. He felt the 
touch of her fingers on his lips, looked again into the blue 
depths of her eyes, and knowing their loss, he wept. 

With dawn he was out about his work and he went to 
the woods as was his wont. No man probed his thoughts 
and every one of his mates lent such a hand as was pos- 
sible, eagerly, showing their sympathy 

At noon, Flarity put an arm about his shoulders and drew 
him along to the cook-shack. “Come wid us, Choisal,” he 
said flatly, “an empty house is plain hell.” 

So Choisal went and sat at the long table and filled his 
plate, but his hand lay still upon his fork and he forgot to 
lift it. When the meal was done his heaped plate stood 
where he had put it. His homely face was an ache in the 
heart of every man present. But life is omnipresent and 
will be served. That night he drank his coffee, strong and 
black, and Flarity rolled up his blankets from his bunk and 
went serenely home with him, so that Choisal, from the 
very kindiiness of his nature must needs bestir himself 
to make fire and light and entertain as best he could a 
guest. Flarity was but a rough lumber-jack, a river-hog, 
and they are a tough lot, but the thing in his soul which 
sent him home with Choisal that night was as fair and 
beautiful as the light that shines on the gates of Heaven. 
it made him cast his lot in the dreary cabin and stay there. 

Time passed, time the magician, the kind, and cruel, the 
mysterious. It saw Choisal leaned down to bones beneath 
his skin, bones and the thin muscles that lay among them. 
It saw Amalie established firm as a rock in the cabin of the 
Boss. It saw the Boss come round, and saw the day when 
he faced the people and the work again, sharper, harder, 
more keen and cold than ever. It saw him actually meet 
Choisal and look at him without so much as a quiver of 
lips or eye—though Choisal burned red and paled to grey. 
The men saw this meeting, too, and every hand forsook its 
task, waiting. Every eye searched Choisal’s belt for a knife 
—Choisal, who could wield that weapon so wondrous so 
wondrous well—every face was sharp with expectancy and 
hope. And every face grew blank with astonishment as 
Choisal turned away. Turned away from the man who had 
despoiled him! 

“My Gar!” said La Motte disgustedly in the chuck-house 
later, “W’at ails dat Choisal ?” 

A man from Montreal laughed as he slid on to the long 
bench and swung himself to place at the long table. 

“You want to know what ails th’ hide-skinner? Then 
listen. He’s yellow. He ain't got th’ guts of a lizard.” 
There was a painful silence for none could refute the state- 
ment, much as they resented it. And the bald putting of 
the thought inte word. had an effect on the Camp's atti- 
tude toward Choisal. Imperceptibly the pity turned into 
contempt. True, Choisal was a small man who would have 
no sort of chance against the Boss if it came to physical 
issue. But there were other ways in which a man might 
avenge his manhood. So, little by little, they came to look 
down upon him, to pass over Amalie’s defection, to kowtow 
to Deborest as usual. Amalie stayed in doors, out of sight 
1s much as possible. And Choisal went on with his work 
Flarity was his anchor and his shield-and-buckler. No 
one dared to look askance at Choisal when the big Irishman 
was present, and he had had three rousing fights on his 
friend’s behalf. And of Choisal he had begged piteously, 
“Let me go get her for ye, lad. Inside a year she'll have 
forgot it all an’ ye'll be happy,— an’ it’s achin’ I am to 
feel that big son-av-a-sea-cook undher me two hands!” 

But Choisal shook his head. “She,” he said, swallowing, 
“would not be happy, my frien’. An’ for wat else ’ave I 
worked h'li thees five years? Jus’ so dat she—my leetle 
Amalie—Oh, bon Dieu! Amalie! Amalie!” 


said in a 
You 


So time passed, and Choisal the teamster was branded 
as a contemptible coward 


There was none in Camp Thir 


Vengeance is Mine 


[Continued from page 30] 


teen who did not think so, save and except Flarity. The 
work went ahead finely. There was a hint of spring in the 
air, the breath of the Chinook. A little later the roads 
opened and there was green on every hillside other than 
that of the connifers. 

And then one day strangers came to Camp Thirteen,— 
an iron-grey man from Headquarters, one of the mys- 
terious Heads of the Company, and he had with him his 
daughter. Now that sounds simple enough, but to one 
beholding the young woman in the long fur coat it 
was not so simple, for all the art and nature in the 
world seemed to have conspired to make her. She was 
slim and fair, tall and straight, with the proudest clear-cut 
face the Camp had ever seen, and she was modern to her 
boot-toes. The Head went through every branch of the 
work with Deborest at his elbow, and where it was pos- 
sible the girl went too. Early and late they three were 
out, the strangers clad in smart outing clothes, and the Camp 
watched. 

Whispers began to fly. “Oi wonder what Choisal’s wife 
thinks now?” said Annie Casey to which Marie replied 
“Poor Amalie!” 

Poor Amalie, indeed. There were things passing in 
Deborest’s cabin which no one knew, tears and fright and 
coaxings, loneliness and fear. Those were changed days for 
Amalie and she began to learn her price. Her jealous 
anguish was as deep as her passionate love. 

The strangers had been at Camp Thirteen two weeks 
when Old Dame Destiny flipped her thumb again. Debor- 
est had been out all day and Amalie had paced restlessly 
from door to window, watching. And then she saw him, 
swinging down from the north road, and he carried an- 
other woman’s coat across his great arm, gave her his 
hand gallantly when they crossed the footlog above the 
barns. The iron-grey man was not along this time, having 
stopped somewhere in the woods. 

What wild thing roused in Amalie’s gentle breast at this 
sight no one knew. At any rate she flung out and started 
running up along the open road to meet the Boss, and her 
lovely face was pale as a moon in fog. There were many 
who saw her come, and among them was Choisal. Choisal, 
putting his teams away,, Choisal, stopped in his tracks, 
helpless, paralyzed by the sight of her, his whole broken 
heart apparent on his features. 

She passed him without a look. There was nothing in 
the world to Amalie save and except Deborest with an- 
other woman’s coat upon his arm. She flung herself against 
him, snatching at the coat. Deborest’s handsome face, a 
moment before smiling dewn upon the stranger, hardened 
in every line. The dark eves narrowed, the nostrils flared 
at the base. The big hand closed on Amalie’s small shoulder 
with a grip that bit and brought a cry from her open lips. 
it swung her aside like a straw in a current and Deborest 
smiled at the tall girl beside him. 

“I beg your pardon a thousand times, Miss Haverton,” 
he said, “this is my cook—and cooks are tyrant.” 

For a second there was silence, inaction. The onlookers 
had stopped in their tracks. Then Choisal laid down his 
lines. Flarity beside him caught the look on his face and 
leaped to follow, but he was behindhand for Choisal was 
across the small space before he was well under way. 
Choisal with his long knife in his hand and his teeth gleam- 
ing in the light, a white fury of speed. 

‘En guarde, M’sieu!” he screamed in a high falsetto 
which carried clear in the evening air, “En guarde!” 

New Deborest was no man’s fool and he knew well what 
he had done, so that he went always armed. Now there- 
fore he swept a hand to his hip and a gun cracked with 
amazing promptness. The shot went wild and before he 
could draw down again someone struck up his arm. 

“Play fair, ye skunk!” said Flarity. “Give him a knife, 
someone !” 

They fell into a circle, every man who could came run- 
ning, and in less time than it takes in the telling these 
two were set against each other in the deadly combat that 
was due. Deborest was almost twice the man that Choisal 
was, and he did not like the knife, preferring the more 
open work of guns, but he had no choice. He was ringed 
by men who would have killed him on the instant for a 
false move and he knew it. Therefore he could do nothing 
but stand and fight. And he prepared to do so with 
every ounce there was in him. But Choisal fought for 
the woman he had loved, for his lost happiness, for the 
future of the ships at sea, for all the empty days and nights, 
and he was become a demon. So long as she was happy 
he had been nothing, a worm whom all men spat on as it 


were, but now,—now— 
He had flung away his coat, his hat, kicked off the 
boots which two slits of the knife had loosened, and he 


circled the big man like a cat about to spring. It was a 
deadly circling, a thing that shut the throats of men, made 
the tall girl lean forward, open-mouthed, sent Amalie 
cowering to her knees, gnawing her fingers. 

Around and around he went, his knife playing beauti- 
fully in the red sunset light, and Deborest, looking more 
like a god than ever, with his black hair tossed, crouching, 
turning with the circles, faced him. Then Choisal leaped 
and struck and Amalie screamed. A red ribbon leaped out 
down Deborest’s right arm, the sleeve fell away. Again they 
turned and once more Choisal leaped. In and out, up with 
the knife,—ssfst!—another red stain, this time on the 
other’s breast 
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The breathless circle stood transfixed. It 
was the work of an artist thrice refined, a 
mad artist, drunk with sorrow and revenge. 
To every huge lunge and thrust of the big 
man in the pit of the circle the small light 
figure parried, feinted, leaped this way and 
that, never meeting anything. It was as if 
Choisal’s feet were winged, his arms steel thewed, his brain 
and his courage and his strength illumined by uncanny 
fire. At each marvelous touch, each silver flash of the 
knife that brought the blood, the audience held its breath, 
clicked its tongue collectively. Now—now would Choisal 
strike! Strike to the h.art! No, he barely raked the broad 
breast so grotesquely decked with ribbons. Now then, 
surely—But again the long knife, terribly red by now, 
played about its victim and they knew that Choisal was 
taking toll for much of his agony. 

Deborest was white as milk beneath his dark skin. 
His eyes were narrow slits. The cruel nostrils fluttered. He 
was fighting in the fierce rage of one doomed and cornered, 
but it was futile, for no man in all the North Woods 
could have touched the flashing, leaping, deadly thing that 
was Choisal—Choisal whom men called yellow. The 
iron-grey man came on the scene and shouted with author- 
ity, but the loggers elbowed him aside as if- he had been 
a sapling. This was no time for the conventions. 

Here was Justice being served with elemental simplicity 
and they hung upon its outcome, And then Choisal struck, 
twisted, thrust upward, and the knife in Deborest’s hand 
flew high, a clean silver arc of light against the sunset sky. 
Choisal stepped back, panting, and looked at his enemy. 

Ghastly, splashing with scarlet, the other stood, weaving 
on his feet, his breath whistling. Then without a word 
little Choisal leaped high and struck him flat in the face 
with his doubled fist. The big man sank to his knees— 
held there desperately with his reeling senses—striving to 
meet death with what courage was possible. But Choisal 
did not kill him. Instead the hand that held the bloody 
knife flashed like a net of light about his face. And then 
Choisal flung it from him. He turned and walked to 
where Amalie, his wife, lay flat on the earth, groveling. 
He lifted her gently and swung her to face Deborest, and 
at the sight she screamed, a high terrible wail that pierced 
the heavens, for of the beauty which she had adored there 
was nothing left. 

The face of Deborest was literally ruined. One level 
black brow was slit in two, one half drooping evilly, his 
cheeks sagged, loosed from their muscles, and the cruel 
nose with its chiseled nostrils was creased from bridge to 
tip. The woman screamed again and struck at the hand 
of Choisal on her arm.“~The little teamster shrugged his 
shoulders, spread his hands in a gesture infinitely pitying, 
infinitely resigned. He turned to Deborest. 

“M’sieu,” he said to the man still kneeling drunkenly on 
the ground, “I have done for thees time. I geeve you 
life—an’ Amalie. I leave you your hands an’ feet, your 
brain. Thees you will need to work for her, the Big 
Woods will always need them. But the Big Woods don’ 
care for looks, only women, Ieetle, soft, innocent women, 
care for those. An’ no woman will ever look at you again, 
M’sieu. Thees things I have done for Amalie, that you weel 
be true to her forever. If you are not true to her—if 
you do not make her ’appy—if you are not kin’ to her ha’ll 
the days of her life, M’sieu—den will Choisal come from 
worl’s end— an’ voila!— feenish the job.” 

Little Choisal buttoned his coat around him, shivering 
in the cold of coming night. He was small and slight 
once more, shrunken to the bones benecth their thin 
muscles, an insignificant little man. The great fires within 
him were already banked and hidden, their spectacular 
eruption as done and dead as if it had never been. An 
hour later he trudged away behind Flarity along the 
woods road, his blankets on his back, and his face was 
meek and piteous, troubling with its old heartbreak. In- 
side the blanket-roll was a little cap that Amalie had worn 
upon her curls that first year of their marriage on the 
Saskatchewan. 


The Happy Ending 


[Continued from page 87] 


feature the fact that your endings are almost always happy 
—they are, aren’t they?” 

The authoress rose, too. She stood very straight, clutch- 
ing at the back of the chair. 

“Not almost. Always. If they aren’t happy—if they 
aren’t happy they aren’t endings. They’re just beginnings.” 

“And do you actually believe,” inquired Mr. Drayton, 
stretching out his hand in farewell, “that the man always 
gets the girl? That the hero inevitably discovers the 
heroine? That the Fairy Prince invariably finds the Fairy 
Princess, and that they marry and live happy, ever after?” 

The dauntless exponent of the happy ending did not take 
the outstretched hand. She continued to cling to the chair 
as though she were drowning, staring at him with terrified 
eyes, flooded and drenched and blinded with tears. 

“T do believe it!” she wept defiantly. “Oh, you can stand 
there laughing, but it’s true—I do—I do—I do believe it!” 

The gentleman who had promised not to forget that he 
was an interviewer cleared the space between them in one 
long stride, swinging the desk chair out of the way, so that 
the distracted authoress had nothing left to cling to but 
himself. 

“Don’t cry so!” he commanded, and probably it was 
laughter that made his voice unsteady. ‘“Don’t—don’t— 


” 


little darling idiot, I believe it too! 
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“I believe that I am a pioneer 
in the Yeast-for-Health habit. I 
have been using Fleischmann’s Yeast 
a matter of thirteen years, when- 
ever I felt the need of a regulator 

















HESE remarkable reports are typical 
of thousands of similar tributes to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

There is nothing mysterious about its 
action. It is not a “cure-all,” not a med- 
But when the body 
is choked with the poisons of constipation 
—or when its vitality is low so that skin, 
stomach and general health are affected 
—this simple, natural food achieves liter- 
ally amazing results. Concentrated inevery 
cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions 
of tiny yeast-plants, alive and active. At 
once they go to work — invigorating the 
whole system, clearing the skin, aiding di- 


icine in any sense. 





*“‘War service left me with 





Perfect Health~why not? 


This simple food has given it to thousands 





gestion, strengthening the intestinal mus- 
cles and making them healthy and active. 

Dissolve one cake in a glass of water (just 
hot enough to drink) —before breakfast and 
at bedtime. Fleischmann’s Yeast, when 
taken this way, ts especially effective in 
overcoming or preventing constipation. 
Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day—spread on bread 
or crackers—dissolved in fruit juices or 
milk—or eat it plain. 

Write us for further information, or let 
us send you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Address: Health Re- 
search Dept. F-9 , The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 














shattered nerves and _indiges- 

tion. I became a walking wreck, ‘ 

unable to eat or sleep, and w as 7 
obliged to abandon work. Then I re- & 


called that I had enjoyed 


my best health 
when employed as a brewery machinist. 
As I thought it over I discovered the 
reason, and next morning I bought a 
dozen cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Two weeks later I was better and in four 
months’ time the stomach trouble had 
vanished. Today I can eat everything, 
and it takes a six cylinder alarm clock 
to awaken me in the morning!” 
(A letter from Mr. E. F. Caldwell of 
Los Angeles, Cal.) 























“After several years’ strenu- 
ous work of studying I faced a 
new position with lowered re- 
sistance and depleted nerve 
force, and a splotchy, yellow 
complexion. Frankly, I scoffed 
at the idea of yeast helping, 
but the first bénefit I noticed 
was—a long-standing chronic 
constipation relieved. Next, a 
clear complexion that was a 
surprise to my friends. In two 
months I faced life cheerfully, 
buoyantly and confidently.” 
(Miss Alice D. Nelson 
of Wilmington, Del.) 

























“For two years I was never free 
from boils. While touring with the 
Trene Company one broke out on my 
chin which caused my whole neck to 
swell and turn purple. The hotel doctor 
said that if I would take fresh yeast and 
would keep taking it he would guarantee I would 
never have another boil. I started right in 
taking Fleischmann’s Yeast and in two days 
the boil was drying up. That doctor told the 
truth: I have never had a boil since.” 

(Mr. M. W. Robertshaw of New York City) 


“At the age of 15 my forehead was a mass of black- 
heads and my appearance that of an unhealthy girl. One 
day father sent me to a little place by the sea. While 
lazily turning the pages of a magazine I came upon a 
Fleischmann’s Yeast advertisement. I bought six little 
squares of Fleischmann’s Yeast and continued the treat- 
ment for six weeks. Before very long my eyes had a 
different expression, my forehead was clear. And at the 
first party I went to after that my friends crowded round 
me asking me what I had done to myself. Those cakes of 
yeast have been a godsend to me. Today I am a happy 
wife and the proud mother of a five months’ old boy.” 


(Extract from a letter from Mrs. Carano of Grant City, 
Staten Island, N. Y.) 























was willing to attempt anything 
rid of terrible pimples on my 
neck. Doubting, I ate yeast 
4 and my complexion 
a healthy girl 
Fleischmann’s 
one right. 
Kansas) 


“I am 
a drum- 
mer—and 
I ate too 
much. As I 
was endowed 
with a vigorous con- 
Stitution, this over- 
eating didn’t ‘get me’ so soon 
as it ‘gets’ most men, but it 
“got me’ eventually. 

“There are many kinds of 
dyspepsia and I think that I 
had most of the kinds there 
are. When friends told me of 
the great benefit they had de- 
rived from Fleischmann’s 
Yeast I was sceptical, but I 
began eating it and I biessed 
the day I did. For now I am 
a well man—can eat heartily 
three times a day with never a 
sign of stomach trouble.” 


(A letter from Mr. John Butler 
of Cincinnati, Ohio) 








“Through overwork and worry! was a nervous, dyspeptic wreck. 

I tried at the time for life insurance, but was advised that I was 

not a good risk. I purchased Fleischmann’s Yeast, determined to 

give it a trial at least. To my surprise anj amazement it agreed 

with me. Today I can eat and relish food that a year ago I avoided 

in horror, and this spring I secured the much prized policy.” 
(Mr. Charles E. Payne of Ogdensburg, N. ¥.) 


Feiscuman’:’s YEAST FOR HEALTH comes only 
in the tinfoil package—it cannot be purchased 
in tablet form. All grocers have it Start eating 
it today! You caw order several cakes at a time, 
for Yeast will keep fresh in a cool, dry place for 
two or three days. 
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ss Wilcoxs Answers to“ Women 
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Rie) N leap year, and out of it, a 
224A RES cirl now and again violate 

} custom and asks a man to 
{i marry her. But according to 


students of human emotions, 

the woman who takes the initiative in 

proposing makes a grave mistake. The 
instinct of the male is to pursue his | 
mate She who interferes with this in- | 
stinct risks a disagreeable penalty 
Here comes one who protests the 


theory, saying 
Pear Winona Wileos 


Th idea that a woman never 
may propose marriage to a pica 
conflicts with the modern view of 
woman's freedom. Surely if the 
new concept of equal justice for 
the sexes is put into practice, we 
are on the verge of, upsetting one 
of man’s ancient privileges. 

But who will benejit by the revo- 
lution more than man himsetf ? 

Man's present prerogative bol- 
sters up man's egotism but also it 
makes him responsible for most of ! 
the matrimonial dilemmas of the 
day. For if @ marriage prove a 
mistake, who is more at fault than | 
the manwho suggested the alliance 2? 

Now I believe that many men 
would like to be relieved of the 
prerogative, that they would gladly be chosen. 
Voreover I'm positive that the man who would ac- 
cept a leap year proposal must be by nature fair- 
minded, therefore would make the best of husbands, 

Of course some girls who try this may get hurt 
in the experiment, but eventually they will es- 
tablish an excetlent precedent. 

So I suggest that it would bejinteresting to find 
from your readers how the fap year proposal 
works out, Aslz women what their success has 
been; ask men to tell how th#py felt when they 
listened to a pretty girl's avdjeal of the tender 
passion.—C, H., California, 


In all the long lore of leap yearg I’ve never seen this 
ingle of the subject argued. I urgeJgirls who have made 
leap year proposals to tell us about! them. Anonymously 
And wives who proposed in former leap years to tell us 
how such marriages turn out. And do male pioneers regret 
the enterprise? Or do they welcome proposals as a release 
from responsibility for mesalliances ? 





AN ODDMENT IN WORRY 

I suppose that never again in this correspondence will 
the following problem turn up. Its uniqueness, however, 
is not its only interest. The scientific information in the 
answer is of importance to all parents. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: 

Wy husband is «a six-footer, I am five feet eight, 
extremely tall for a woman, My worry concerns 
our probable children, Are our daughters destined 
to be too talld 

7 was always the tallest in the crowd at school 
and always embarrassed and left out of things. 
Even my tall brothers preferred cute little girls. 

Wy father has two sisters, six feet tall, charming, 
clever women but neither of them married, Like 
begets like, so in all probability my own girls 
must be denied the social popularity of the “cute” 
type, and perhaps never have homes of their own. 

Were we wise to marry? Or should we have 
feregqone our splendid love merely because wish- 
ing could not decrease our stature by one cubit? 

Of course brains are more important than stat- 
ure—but will my daughters blame their parents 
jor their extreme height 2—Letitia, Australia. 


There is a good chance that the children of this marriage 
will hav no cause t bl their father and mother 
Nature carefully maintains her averag Lately man ha 
discovered me of her secret 

A ductle land, called the pituitary, situated in the 
head lets are ¢ } If t land is over 

tive, in ¢ I t, but 

int is a freak t \ irrov 

Be suse ! 1 otte 
infl ‘ | } ( } ct 
tudy fr \W 

Th 5 | A 
well as tl t | ( 

“Average p re 
arent id to fF pl p ts p 
ch but f « I nts, whether plu 
or i rit ti ) il i | marked 

ee in tl latter 1 the parent 
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many problems. 
of women—and men— 
timate question involved 
ships. Some are songs 
tell of failure. There 
every one of us. No 
uneventful when you 
Let others read your 
judge and profit by it. 
lished anonymously 
tion. Send your story to Winona Wilcox, McCall’s Magazine, 


The letters which come addressed to this page are all true, human 
interest stories — revelations of life in many phases, confronted by 
are the honest confessions 
who are facing every m- 


They 









236 West 37th Street, New York City. 


THE MONEY PROBLEM AGAIN 


The young married man seldom broadcasts his woes, 
therefore we are disposed to think that he has none. That’s 
a conclusion which needs revision. Settling down often 
proves hazardous to bridegrooms. Imagine the surprise, 
confusion and discouragement of the writer of this: 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

I supposed. that I had married a girl of tempera- 
ment. Instead, I find she has a bad temper. 

When she wants something new to wear, which 
is every time she goes into a shop, if I cannot 
afford the article, she gets furious and goes home 
and tears up the thing she wishes to replace. 

What can I do) It's beyond me and not a story 
to take to one’s mother.—Friend of your page. 


The oriental custom of returning an unsatisfactory bride 
to her parents contains elements of justice. It would pro- 
vide the sane solution of this young man’s riddle. His 
childish wife ought to be shipped back to her father and 
mother to be trained in common sense and self-control. 

If he humors her, she will be like a crying baby, she will 
apply her temper to ruling him the rest of his life. 

Indifference to her moods may be his only course. But 
indifference is not love. Unfortunately but inevitably, in a 
year or less, her husband's indifference may give, the young 
woman some real trouble to rage about. 


PRIDE AND LOVE DEADLOCKED 
Dear Winona Wilcox: 


The man I love has seen my sister and my 
cousin marry men whose incomes are inadequate. 
He has watched the women use their own money 
to build houses, to buy cars and other things 
which the men’s salaries would not permit. His 
contempt for these husbands is terrible! 

He has told me that he loves me but has spoken 
of marriage only as a remote possibility. I have 
wavered between hope and despair for five long 
years. 

He believes people would despise him if he 
married @ woman whose income is greater than 
his salary. But it seems to me that if he really 
cared for me as I do for him, he never would let 
the matter of income stand in the way of our mar- 
riage. Is a man’s pride greater than his love? 

Voney seems little to me when love is at stake. 
No satisfaction would be greater, since I am for- 
tunate enough to have means, than to use it for 
the benejit of my beloved, to hasten our marriage, 
and to help him to maintain the high standard of 
living which we both demand.—Doris. 


\ conflict of the ideals of a man and a woman. Love and 

pride come to a deadlock. 

\ relation in which the ideals of the woman are finer than 
ose of the man, although he doesn’t suspect it. A deadlock 
ever to be broken unless the man sheds his notion that 

what people think of him is more important than what his 
beloved thinks of him; unless he perceives that the girl 
has rights of her own which are as valid as his, that 
wealth is as hard to bear as poverty if it ruins a girl’s 
chance of happiness. 

The too-proud man “whose contempt for these other 

husbands is terrible” isn’t properly proud at all. In his own 


of triumph. 
is a story hidden in 
life is commonplace or 
analyse it closely. 
story that they may 
All letters will be pub- 


receiving every considera- 
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mind he feels that he would be unequal 
to the situation in case he married an 
heiress. He’s unable to face criticism. 

| He is no base “gold-digger,” neverthe- 
| less, his attitude is that of one who wor- 
ships wealth. When he can accept it 
without so much ado, he will have 
achieved an ideal on a plane with those 
of the girl who writes, and the only ideal 
which will break the deadlock. 

This situation becomes increasingly fre- 
quent in these days when the salaries of 
many young men are not large enough to 
support two. Perhaps other readers of 
this page who have encountered the same 
| obstacle will give us their opinions. 


Others 





ANSWERED BY THE OTHER 
WOMAN 


Side by side in my mail came two 
letters, one of which answers the other. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: 


ifter we had known each other 
a few months and I had tearned 
to love him, he told me he was 
married! 

“ His wife was a hundred miles 
away. Nobody in our town knew 
about her, so it was easy for me 
to keep on seeing him often. I 

knew I was playing false, but love is a tyrant. Oh, 

how I rejoiced to be near him! 

Then his wife joined him. I thought at the time 
that this would kill me. This happened months 
ago. Now I am engnged to a wonderful man who 
loves me with devotion. I want my home and 
family but I fear I never shall get over my heart- 
break. The ghost of my old—and false—tlover 
knocks at my heart. 

Shall I confide all this in my fiancé 2—Eliza. 


Men are expected to survive triangle affairs without 
permanent injury to their capacity for the further enjoy- 
ment of love. Women are supposed to remain martyrs to 
lost affinities. But confessions which have come to me 
from more than one of the “other women” prove that the 
emotions of the female are quite as elastic and adjustable 
as those of the male, if she only will think so. One of 
them outlines a worth while philosophy which points a 
way out for Eliza: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: 


At nineteen I found myself feeling oh! ex- 
tremely sympathetic about the worries of a young 
married man. 

He used to say that I understood him! 

Sympathy changed to something else. He 
seemed to need me so very much. I found myself 
facing a dangerous situation. 

Happily I had the courage to break away, al- 
though for months I felt—as all other trespassers 
do—that I never could give him up. 

Now after two years with the best husband in 
the world, I look back with a smile on what has 
become not the blighting grief I theught it was. 

I told my husband about it but I did not make 
it a tearful confession. 

I told it to him quite casually as something to 
be laughed at. 

Said I: 

“TIT honestly thought I adored him! There's no 
accounting for what a silly girl will do!" 

And there isn't. I can't explain that infatua- 
tion now. My nice husband accepte it as one of 
a girl’s passing fancies. But it might have been 
tragic. 

Like many another young girl who fails in love 
with a married man, I might have hidden my 
precious secret away in my mind, and dweit on 
it when alone, and grieved over it, until it as- 
sumed the dimensions of a giant ready to destroy 
my happiness. 

And it would have destroyed it! 

Or I might have confessed it in such a way as to 
make my husband conclude that the affair had 
been really shocking. Or that I still wept over 
the ‘‘one real love’’ of my life! Then—what 
tragedy for us instead of our joy! 

A good many of these sentimental sorrows 
which women hide in the dark cellars of the mind 
would perish if dug up and spread out in the hot 
sunlight of common sense and humor.—B. G. M. 


There is a world of sound philosophy contained in this 
little story, so frankly given. I quote it on this page 
because it carries wise counsel to many other girls who 
are allowing old loves to trouble the new. 
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lhe age of “thrills!” It has one special need 


which must be supplied unfailingly 


High school days—the feverish age of thrills! 
So much excitement; so much activity — study, 
athletics, parties. No wonder the strength is so 
often overtaxed and “‘nerves’’ begin to develop! 


Even in the morning—the freshest hours— 
they often get droopy and dull, these High School 
girls and boys. And all because they start the 
day lacking one great essential! 

Their greatest need, at this age, is a constant, 
abundant supply of energy. Vital energy to meet 
all the exacting demands put upon them! 


Food, of course, must supply this energy. So 
they should have food of known energy value. 
But it must also be very simple to digest—re- 
leasing its energy quickly for use without wast- 
ing any in hard work of digestion. 


This very combination you get in an old-favor- 
ite food—in Cream of Wheat! It is made of the 


best hard wheat— that part richest in energy units 
which scientists call carbohydrates. Of all food 
materials, these are most simply and most quickly 
digested. In fact, digestion of Cream of Wheat 
begins in the mouth. 


So with Cream of Wheat for breakfast, you 
can fortify your girl or boy with seeded morn- 
ing energy. And you can prod their often in- 
different appetites with so many delightful ways 
of serving it! Try it cooked with dates, prunes, 
raisins; serve it with salt and butter or with 
fruit sauce. 


But Cream of Wheat is more than a breakfast 
cereal. With it youcan make wonderfully tempt- 
ing dishes of all kinds—breads, meat and veg- 
etable dishes, salads and best of all, desserts! 
Dishes which will appeal to the capricious appe- 
tites of High School age and bring to all the family 
enjoyment of delicious food and new energy. 


b, 


Of interest to you! Our, new recipe book—FREE 
Wehave collected 50 splendid recipes (every one 
tested by domestic scienceléxperts ) in a new book 
which we will gladly send you. You will also be 
interested in our new free booklet on feeding 
children. Just sign and send the coupon below. 
Free! These Booklets 
—Mail Coupon 





The Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. ¢-D, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me your recipe booklet, 


“Delicious New Ways to Serve Cream 


of Wheat.” 





Please send me your booklet, ““The Important Business of 
Feeding Children.” 
Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat for which 


I enclose 5c to cover postage. 
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The Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 


— 





3% cup Cream of Wheat 
4 cups boiling water 


Cream of Wheat with Raisins 


1 
l 


teaspoon salt 
2 cup raisins 


Pour Cream of Wheat slowly into rapidly boiling 
i 
salted water, stirring constantly; add raisins and COOK 


twenty minutes in a double boiler 


Also with Dates, Prunes or Figs 


Follow recipe above, using instead of raisins 2 cup 


ates, prunes or figs cut in small pieces 
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“A SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH,” BY T. K. HANNA 


At TWENTY —is a woman’s skin 
always fresh and fair? 
At thirty—must it begin to fade? 
In romance — yes. But not in 
actual life. 


Science and the woman of forty 


Science and everyday experience teach 
that a beautiful skin does not depend 
on youth. 

A woman of forty may have a fresh, 
clear, dazzling complexion. A girl of 
twenty may have a skin that is dull and 
sallow, dishyured by blackheads or 
ugly little blemishes. 


“Science and everyday experience teach that a beautiful skin does not depend on youth’’ 


How long can a woman keep the 
charm of cA skin you love toTouch? 


Give your skin daily the right treat- 
ment, and you can keep it smooth, 
clear, flawless, long after youth is passed. 
For your skin never loses its power to 
respond. Each day it changes —old skin 
dies and new takes its place.- This new 
skin you can make what you will. 


Daily care is essential 


Find the special treatment that your skin 
needs in the booklet of famous skin treat- 
ments wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Make this treat 
ment a daily habit! 

Before long you will notice a wonderful 
improvement in the whole tone of your 
complexion. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
lasts a month or six weeks. Or you can get 
it in convenient 3-cake boxes. Get your 
Woodbury’s today! 


For ten cents—a guest-size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations! 





THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
1510 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 10 cents— Please send me your miniature 
t of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing 
Atrial-size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
Asample tube of Woodbury's Facial Cream 
Asample box of W oodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 
If you live 1n Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 


Limited, 1510 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. English 
fuer H.C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, 
Nar a Ccccsece ccghebeeseense éeueeteuc Saeesuaes 
oe Ee eT ee ee Cae NE eee ee 
City ‘ hh RS 6. dbs 04460 eiemee 


Cut out the coupon and send it to us today! 
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